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Dear Sir, 

I HAVE taken the liberty of prefixing your 
name to my Sketch of the History of Medicine, not 
only in consideration of my personal regard for 
you, but as a public testimony of the high esti- 
mation in which I hold your pathological works, a 
sentiment which, I am confident, is sanctioned by 
the opinion of the whole medical profession. In 
reviewing the successive revolutions which our 
science has experienced, its evanescent speculations 
and transient hypotheses, I have been forcibly im- 
pressed with the great importance of those pursuits, 
to which you have devoted your attention, and by 
which alone it can be placed on a firm and un- 
shaken basis. I must always regard it as among 



VI 



the most fortunate events of my life, that I may 
have contributed, in conjunction with yourself, 
even in the smallest degree, to so desirable an end. 
But I. shall consider myself as having conferred a 
much more important obligation upon medical 
science, if, by this expression of my sentiments, I 
may induce you to persevere in the course of inves- 
tigation, in which you have entered with such 
brilliant success. 

I am. 

Dear Sir, 

Your faithful friend, 

J. BOSTOCK. 

Upper Bedford Places 
Dec. 29, 1834. 



PREFACE. 



The following pages are r^rittto4> ^th'& few aflierations, 
from the Cyclopeedia of Practical Medicine. My object 
in them has been to give a concise view of the various 
revolutions which the science has experienced, accom- 
panied by occasional remarks on the hi$tory and character 
of the individuals, who have been the most eminent for 
their writings, or for the improvements which they have 
introduced. My authorities for the facts and dates are 
stated in the notes; for the opinions that are brought 
forward, I am alone responsible. Wherever I. have founfl 
it necessary to differ from those who have preceded me, 
I have endeavoured to do so without acrimony or arro- 
gance ; and I trust that my remarks will be received with 
the same spirit of candour in which they are offered to the 
public. 
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CHAPTER I. 



Introduction — Division of the history of medicine into three 
great chronological periods — History of medicine previously 
to its introduction into Greece — Origin of medicine — State 
of medicine among the Egyptians — Among the Assyrians — 
Among the Jews — Introduction of medicine into Greece — 
Chiron — Msculapius — Machaon — Podalirius — The A scle - 
piadce — Records in the temples of JEsculapius — Ancient in- 
scriptions — Pythagoras — Democritus — Heraclitus — Acron 
— Herodicus — Gymnastic medicine. 

Although the primary object of this treatise is to 
present a view of the history and progress of prac- 
tical medicine, yet it will be impossible to avoid 
entering occasionally into the consideration of the 
various theories and speculations which have so 
generally prevailed in the science. Medical theory 
and practice have been so intimately blended 
together, that it would be useless to attempt to 
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2 HISTORY OF MEDICINE. 

separate them. The terms which are employed, in 
works of the most practical nature, are, for the most 
part, derived from the theory which was current at 
the time of their publication, and even the narra- 
tive of facts, and the direct details of experience 
are, with a few exceptions, deeply tinged with the 
prevailing doctrines of the day, or with the indi- 
vidual speculations of the writer. Those who are 
versed in medical science, and who are acquainted 
with the relation which it bears to the other physi- 
cal sciences, with the mode in which it is acquired, 
and the nature of the evidence on which it rests, 
will easily perceive that, in this department, it is 
peculiarly difficult to separate facts from hypothesis. 
It may, however, be asserted, that until this be 
accomplished, medicine can never be placed upon 
the basis of induction, and that this alone can give 
it that stability, which may entitle it to be regarded 
as a correct science. In its present condition it will 
be impossible to do more than to approximate to so 
desirable a state, but it will be a special object of 
attention, in the following pages, to endeavour to 
point out the limits between practice and theory, 
between facts, and the opinions that have been 
deduced from them. 

When we take an extended view of the progress 
of medicine, tracing it from its scanty sources, in 
the most remote periods of society, and observe its 
course, as gradually augmented by the stores of 
Grecian and Roman learning, obscured by the 
darkness of the middle ages, and again bursting 
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forth in the copious and almost overwhelming 
streams of modern literature, we are naturally led 
to separate the narrative into three divisions, cor- 
responding to the three great chronological periods. 
The first of these will comprehend the history of 
practical medicine, from the earliest records which 
we possess, to the decline of Roman literature ; the 
second will contain an account of the state of the 
science, through what are termed the dark ages^ 
until the revival of letters; the third will commence 
with the establishment of the inductive philosophy, 
and be continued to the commencement of the nine- 
teenth century. 

In tracing the history of this science from its 
earliest records, it will not be necessary to devote 
much time to a subject, which was formerly disr 
cussed with great learning and acuteness, viz. 
the origin of medicine. It may be sufficient to 
remark that^ in proportion to the progress of civili- 
zation or refinement, attempts would be made to 
remove or alleviate the diseases, and to repair the 
injuries, to which the body is constantly incident. 
Subject as it is, at all times, to the influence of 
various noxiouSiagents, and to a consequent derangef- 
ment of its functions, to painful affections of ivarioua 
kinds, and to the loss or depravation of its po wenj 
6t actions, we must conceive that mankind would 
be an^ioxiS' to remove or relieve these evils.^ The 
means that would be employed must have been, ia 
the first: instance, extremely imperfect, and fre- 
quently ill-directed. They may have been suggested 

B 2 
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by the effects of certain kinds of food, or by the 
operation of certain external agents on the body : 
some analogies may have been derived from the 
spontaneous actions of the system, by observing the 
natural efforts of the constitution to remove certain 
causes of disease, or to relieve the patient when 
suffering from their effects. Thus, in the earliest 
periods of society, mankind must have been aware 
of the relief which was obtained, in the derange- 
ments of the alimentary canal, by an evacuation of 
its contents, and would probably have discovered, 
incidentally, that certain vegetable substances pro- 
moted this operation. In the external injuries to 
which the body is subject, more especially in a rude 
state of society, means would early be had recourse 
to for procuring present ease from pain, or for 
removing the obvious danger to life, which would 
so frequently follow from various causes. It would 
soon be found that the pain was diminished by 
excluding the wounded part from the air, or from 
other extraneous substances ; that by certain modes 
of pressure, the flow of blood might be restricted ; 
and that, in some cases an increased, and in others 
a diminished temperature, gave immediate ease to 
the patient, and tended to promote the ultimate 
cure. A rude species of medical and surgical prac- 
tice of this description has been, in all cases, found 
to exist in newly-discovered countries, even when 
in the most barbarous state ; while it has been 
observed generally, that the improvement in the 
healing art has been nearly in proportion to the 
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advancement of the other arts of life, and to the 
gradual progress of knowledge on all subjects 
intimately connected with our existence or welfare. 
The historical records which we possess respect- 
ing the progress of practical medicine are scanty 
and uncertain ; but, so far as they extend, they 
coincide with the view of the subject taken above. 
The writers who have investigated this point with 
the greatest learning and assiduity inform us, that 
Egypt was the country in which the art of medicine, 
as well as the other arts of civilized life, was first 
cultivated with any degree of success, and that it 
had advanced so far as to have become a distinct 
profession. We are not, however, informed in 
what degree or to what extent that distinct appro- 
priation was carried ; whether medicine was made 
the exclusive business of certain individuals, who 
were regularly instructed for that purpose; whether 
it was attached to certain public functionaries, espe- 
cially to the priests ; or whether persons in different 
situations applied themselves to the practice of 
medicine, from a real or supposed superiority iii 
their skill and in their knowledge of the treatm^ent 
of diseases. The probability, however, is that the 
priests of the Egyptians were at the same time their 
physicians. This appears to have been tlie case 
among the Jews and the Greeks, who are supposed 
to have borrowed from the Egyptians many of their 
institutions ; and indeed it seems to be the natural 
progress of society in its earlier periods, when the 
priests were generally the depositaries of knowledge 
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of all kinds, and when they confined it as much as 
possible to their own use, for the purpose of main- 
taining their influence over the rest of the com- 
munity. 

From some remarks which are made incidentally 
in the writings of the ancients, respecting the 
medicine of the Egyptian priests, it would appear 
that it consisted, in a great measure, of the employ- 
ment of magical incantations, and, so far therefore 
as it effected the cure of disease, must have operated 
through the medium of the imagination. This has 
been, in all cases, the first step in the art of medi- 
cine, if it may be so called, and its efficacy must 
have been in exact proportion to the ignorance and 
superstition of the people on whom it was exer- 
cised.* 

A circumstance respecting the practice of medi- 
cine in Egypt is mentioned by Herodotus, as existing 
when he visited that country, and which, it may be 
presumed, was transmitted from a much earlier 
period, that certain individuals treated certain di- 
seases only.f This division into separate branches 
might, at first view, seem to indicate a degree of 
manual dexterity and of minute observation in cer- 
tain departments. But, independent of any other 
consideration, we may rest assured, that the science 
must have remained in a state of complete degrada- 
tion, when we bear in mind that it was the custom 

^ Le Clerc, Hist, de la M^ecine, par. i. liv. i. chap. 12, 
t Euterpe, §.84. 
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in Egypt, as it is in the present day among many 
of the nations of the east, to transmit the same 
occupations from father to son, through a number 
of successive generations. This practice, although 
it maybe favourable to the perfection of an art, 
or even of a science^ in some of its minute details, 
must furnish an almost insurmountable obstacle tq 
its general improvement, or to the development of 
the powers and faculties of the human mind. 

Although we are in the habit of considering Egypt 
as the parent of the arts and sciences, the empire 
of Assyria has been supposed, by many learned men* 
to possess a greater claim to this distinction. Perhaps 
the priority of invention may be justly awarded to 
the Assyrians, but the memorials which they have 
left behind them are so scanty, that the degree of 
excellence to which they arrived is almost entirely 
conjectural. The priests of this nation, as in all 
other cases, appear to have been the depositaries of 
all the learning of the times, and of that of medi- 
ciiiie among the rest. We have reason to suppose 
that their practice consisted of little more than the 
dexterous application of magical arts, and such 
other means as tended to impress the minds of the 
people with a sense of their power over the opera- 
tions of nature, while any actual information which 
they possessed was carefully concealed under the 
guise of mystery and superstition.* 



* Herodotus, Clio, passim. Enfield's History of Phil. v. i. 
p. 25 et seq. 
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In the writings of Moses there are various allusions 
to the practice of medicine among the Jews^ and 
more especially with regard to the treatment of le- 
prosy. The priests appear in this, as in other cases, 
to have been the practitioners ; the treatment con- 
sisted principally in certain regulations for the pur- 
pose of promoting cleanliness and preventing con- 
tagion, together with various ceremonies, which, 
so far as they could affect the patient, must have 
acted entirely on the imagination.'*'' So little is known 
respecting the state of the arts and sciences in the 
other countries of the East, at these remote periods, 
that it is scarcely necessary to allude to them in this 
place. We shall only remark that the imperfect 
and scanty notices which we possess on this subject 
would lead us to conclude, that the practice of me- 
dicine was even in a less advanced state than among 
the Egyptians, its progress being regulated by the 
greater or less degree of refinement or civilization 
of the respective countries, but in no case having 
advanced beyond the state of implicit credulity and 
gross superstition.t 

* Leviticus, chap, xiii.-xv. Michaelis, on the Laws of Moses, 
chap. 4, art. 210-11. 

t For farther information respecting the state of medicine 
among the Egyptians and the other nations of antiquity, previously 
to the Greeks and Romans, the reader is referred to the following 
works. Herodotus, Euterpe et Clio, passim. Diodorus Sicu- 
lus, lib. i. sect. 25, 82. Plinius, lib. vii. cap. 56 , lib. xxix. 
cap. 1. Plutarckus, De Iside et Osiride. Josephus, Antiq. 
Jud. lib. viii. cap. 2. §. 5. Clemens Alexandrinus, a Potter, 
Stromat. lib. vi. p. 758. Conring, Introd. Art. Med. cap. 3. §. 
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After having given an account of the state of 
medicine among the ancient Egyptians and other 
contemporary nations, as far as can be gleaned from 
the scanty records that remain on this subject, w^ 
must follow it into Greece, and trace its progress 
from the period of its first introduction in the remote 
and semi-fabulous s^es of their demigods and hero^, 
until it acquired the rank of a science under the 
genius of Hippocrates, It is generally admitted^ 
that although Greece cultivated the arts and sciences 
with so much success, yet, in the first instance^ 
she borrowed them from the neighbouring nations ; 
principally, as it would appear, from Egypt, an^ 
in some cases from Phoenicia.* To certain indivir 
duals who migrated from these countries, the Greeks 
themselves were in the habit of referring the intro-r 
duction of many of the most useful inventions, and 
during a considerable space of time all those wha 
were desirous of acquiring a larger share of know- 
ledge, either theoretical or practical, than was 
possessed by their countrymen, visited Egypt, as 

2. et De Hermet. Med. passim. Barchusen^ Diss. no. 1 et 7. 
Qrunety Analecta, Diss. 1. De ^gyptiorum Veterum Anatome. 
SchulZf Hist. Med. p. 1. §. I. Le Clerc, par. I. liv. i. chap. 
l-8« Sprengelj Hist, de la Med. par Jourdan, §. 2. chap, 1-3. 
Enfield' $ Hist, of Phil. y. i. p. 86, 7 et alibi. Pauw, on the 
Egyptians and Chinese, part 1, §.2, Bryant's Analysis, v, 2, 
p. 324 et seq. et in multis aliis locis. CahaniSy Revol. de la Med. 
chi^. 2, §. 1. Ackermann^ Instit. Hist. Med. p. 1, chap. 1,2, 
Lauthy Hist, de TAnatomie, liv. i. Blumenbacky Introd. in 
Historiam Medicinae Litter. §.1-3. 

* Vide Bryunty ubi supra, et v. ii. p. 426 et seq. et alibi. 
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the great storehouse of science and learning. It is 
from this cause that we find so much analogy between 
the divinities that were worshipped in the two 
countries, as inventors or patrons of the various 
arts and sciences. For although they acquired new 
names on their being transferred into Europe, yet 
their attributes, and even their forms, clearly 
demonstrate their origin. This is particularly the 
case with respect to medicine, so that in the Orus 
and Thouth of the Egyptians we may recognize the 
prototypes of the Apollo and Hermes of the Greeks.* 
It is not until comparatively at a late period, 
approaching to that of the Trojan war, that we 
find the names of actual personages who practised 
medicine in Greece : and of these, it is probable 
that some were natives of either Africa or Asia, who 
brought with them the information which they had 
acquired in their respective countries. Of those 
whose history is better known, and who were 
acknowledged to be of Grecian origin, it was the 
general custom to travel into Egypt for the purpose 
of obtaining a knowledge of their art, and with 
this view they submitted to a system of rigid dis- 
cipline, and to a variety of irksome and burdensome 
ceremonies ; and after all this laborious process, so 
far as the science of medicine is concerned, the 
result seems to have been little more than the know- 
ledge of magic and incantations, with some rude 

* HalleTy Bibl. Med. pract. lib. i. §. 7, 8. Hundertmarky 
in Ackennann, OpuBCula, Exerc. no. 1 . 
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notions respecting the application of external reme- 
dies for the cure of wounds and of cutaneous diseases, 
with a very imperfect idea of the anatomy of the 
human body, and a very inadequate conception of 
its functions.* 

The first native of Greece who is more particulariy 
singled out, as having introduced the art of medi- 
cine among his countrymen, is the centaur Chiron. 
There is much mystery attached to his character 
and to every thing connected with him, but what 
we may consider as the most probable conclusion is, 
that he was a prince of Thessaly, who lived about 
the thirteenth century before the Christian sera; 
that he was distinguished above his contemporaries 
for his knowledge of the arts of life, and that, after 
the manner of his countrymen, he was frequently 
seen on horseback, so as to give rise to the fabulous 
account of his compound form. He is particularly 
•celebrated for his skill in medicine and in music, a 
combination, it may be remarked, that was said to 
have existed in many other individuals. We are 
not informed by what means he obtained his supe^ 
rior knowledge in medicine, but there are various 
circumstances, which lead us to conclude, that it 
was at that time regarded rather as a part of the 
education of all men of rank, than as attached to a 



* Herodotus^ Euterpe, passim. Diodorus SiculuSy lib. i. 
passim. Josephus, Antiq, Jud. lib. viii. cap. 2, §. 5, Odyss. 
xix. 656 et seq. iEneis, vii. 753 et seq. 
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particular profession. We accordingly find that he 
instructed the Argonauts in medicine, and the heroes 
who were engaged in the siege of Troy, and that 
all the kings and warriors of that period were more 
or less acquainted with the treatment of wounds, 
and even with the practices which were adopted 
for the cure of internal diseases.* 

But although Chiron has the reputation of having 
introduced the art of medicine into Greece, it is to 
his pupil ^sculapius, that, by the common consent 
of antiquity, is ascribed the merit of having first 
devoted himself to the cultivation of medicine as a 
science, and of having made it a distinct object of 
pursuit. The improvements which he made in the 
art were so considerable, as to have induced his 
countrymen, after his death, to pay him divine 
honours, to designate him as the God of physic, to 
erect temples to him in various parts of Greece,! 
and to derive his origin from Apollo himself. His* 
history, when divested of all the fabulous appen- 
dages that were attached to it by his contempo- 
raries, appears to be that he was a native of Epidau- 
rus, that he was exposed in his infancy, probably 
in consequence of his illegitimate birth, that he was 

• Ilias, xi. 636etseq. Sprengel, t. i. p. 112, 3. Acker- 
manfiy par. I, cap. 3, §. 25-40. 

t Pausanias, lib. i. cap. 21; ii. 10; ii. 13; iii. 22; iv. 31 ; 
vii. 21 ; vii. 23 ; vU. 27 ; viii. 25. Sirabo, lib. viii. p. 592 ; 
ix. 668; xiii. 899; xvi. 1097, k Casaubon, Amst. 1707. Le 
ClerCy par. 1 , liv. i. ch. 20. 
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accidentally discovered by a shepherd, and placed 
under the care of Chiron. His death was said to 
have been caused by the jealousy of Pluto, in con- 
sequence qf the number of individuals whom he 
rescued from the grave ; from which tale we may 
at least conclude that his reputation as a successful 
practitioner must have been much higher than that 
of any of his contemporaries.* 

According to the custom of that age, he transmitted 
his profession to his sons Machaon and Podalirius, 
who accompanied the Greeks in the Trojan expedi- 
tion, and are celebrated in various passages of the 
Iliad for their medical skill.f From the incidental 
mention that is made by Homer and the early 
Greek writers of the nature of the remedies that 
were employed by these individuals or their contem- 
poraries, it will appear that their practice was 
principally surgical, and nearly confined to the 
treatment of wounds, and that, with respect to 
internal diseases, these were for the most part con-« 
ceived to be the immediate infliction of the Deity, 

* DiodoTUS Siculus, lib. iy. §. 71. Hyginus, fab. 49 cit 
alibi. Le ClerCj par. i« liv. i. ch. 11-16. OrteliuSy Capita 
Deor.lib. ii. in Gronoyii Thes. Graec. t. vii. p. 278 etseq. MonU 
faucon, Antiq. v. i. book ii. cb. 1, 2. Sprengely t. i. p. 119 et 
seq. Ackermann^ par. 1, cap. 3, §.41-59; and especially the 
second dissertation in his Opuscula, by Gunzius and Rickter. 

t Le Clerc, par. 1, liv. i. ch. 17. Sprengel, t. i. p. 127 et 
seq. Ooulifiy Encyc. M^th. M^decine, '* Anciens M^decins.*' 
This article may be advantageously consulted on the subject of the 
Greek and Roman physicians. 
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and were therefore abandoned as incurable, or at 
least were to be obviated only by charms and incan* 
tations, and that the arts of magic formed no 
inconsiderable part even of their surgical prac- 
tice.* 

The practice of medicine remained for a conside- 
rable time hereditary in the family of -^sculapius, 
and in a great measure confined to it. His descen- 
dants obtained the naipe of Asclepiadae ; they were 
the priests of his temples, and presided over and 
directed the rites and ceremonies.f These temples, 
indeed, became a species of hospitals, to which 
patients resorted from all quarters for the relief of the 
diseases with which they were affected. Under the 
direction of the priests of these temples they under- 
went a variety of ceremonies, the immediate effect 
of which must have been principally upon the 
imagination. Some, however, of the practices which 
were enjoined were of a dietetic nature, and were 
directly conducive to temperance and cleanliness ; 
9uch as frequent ablution, and the abstaining from 
certain kinds of food. To these, if we add that the 
temples were generally erected in healthy situations, 
that the patients enjoyed rest and leisure, and that 
the mind was interested by a succession of new and 
pleasing impressions, we may suppose that they 
would be placed under circumstances, not a little 
resembling those which are found so conducive to 

* Ilias xi. 636 et seq. Odyss, xix. 456 et seq. 
t Sprengely t. i. p. 1 68 et seq. 
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health, by the invalids who frequent the medicinal 
springs and other analogous establishments of mof* 
dern times.* 

Although the accounts that have been transmitted 
to us respecting ^sculapius would lead us to con- 
clude that he was a real personage, who actually- 
possessed a greater degree of medical skill than any 
of his contemporaries, yet his whole history is so 
involved in fable and mystery, that itjs impossible 
to obtain any correct idea of the details of his prac- 
tice. It has been observed above that it was pro- 
bably, in a great measure, surgical, and even con- 
fined almost exclusively to the cure of wounds or 
recent injuries. The treatment of these may be 
considered so far judicious as it was simple ; it 
consisted in removing all extraneous bodies, in 
placing the parts as much as possible in their natu- 
ral position, in fomentations and ablutions, and in 
the application of certain vegetables, which were 
supposed to be possessed of balsamic or styptic 
properties. Wine and other articles of a more 
stimulating nature were also used, while oleaginous 
substances were employed nearly with the same 
intention as in modern times, to defend the part 
from the air or other external agents, together with 
bandages and other means of mechanical support. 
We have no distinct evidence how far internal 
remedies were administered ; for the most part they 

* Le ClerCf par. i. liv. ii. ch. 2-6. Schulz, par. i. §. 3, cap. 
4. Sprengel, t. i. p. 153 et seq. Cabanis, p. 59, 60. 
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relied on magical arts and incantations, and although 
we have reason to believe that certain vegetable 
products were occasionally employed as internal 
remedies, we are scarcely able to discover what was 
the object of the practitioner, and we are frequently 
unable to ascertain what were the plants that were 
employed;^ 

But scanty and imperfect as is our knowledge of 
the state of medicine in the age of iSSsculapius, 
after his death and that of his sons ]V]!achaon and 
Podaliriujs, we have a long period, extending even 
to several centuries, during which we have still less 
information respecting the history and progress of the 
science. We have not a single improvement of any 
importance recorded, as having taken place during 
this long interval, nor have we the names of any 
individuals transmitted to us, who were of sufficient 
eminence to be distinguished above their contem^ 
P9raries. We learn that the practice of medicine 
YQjS^ entirely confined to the Asclepiadae, who were 
the : guardians pr superintend^ts of the temples 
t;hat ^ere erected in honour of ^^Isculapius. It may 
lire inferred from, the very scanty m^-terials which we 
possess on the subject, consisting entirely of allu- 
aions or indirect aqcounts, scattered thrpugh the 
WoitM of the old^ poets and hii^torians, that they 
sedulously kppt up the system of rkes and ceremo- 

• Celsus, lib. i. prsef. Plinius, lib. xxix. cap. 1 . Le Clerc, 
par. i. liv. i. ch. 15. Schulz, p. L §. 2, ch. 4. Sprengel, §. 2, 
ch. 4^ 5. Ca^anis, ch. 2, §.' 1. 
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nies, which had been handed down to them from 
still more ancient practitioners, that they carefully 
preserved to themselves the sole management of the 
art over which they presided, and we cannot doubt 
made use of the influence which they acquired over 
the minds of their contemporaries for the purposes 
both of gain and of ambition.* But although we 
regard the general system of the priests of -Slscula- 
pius to be nothing more than a tissue of mystery 
and delusion, it is very probable that the ample 
opportunities which they possessed of witnessing 
the phenomena of disease in all its forms, might 
enable them to obtain much valuable information 
respecting the nature and tendency of the morbid 
actions of the body, and of the effects of certain 
agents upon them. Men possessed of superior talents 
and sagacity would naturally profit by these advan- 
tages, and we accordingly find that some of these 
temples acquired a high degree of celebrity, in con- 
sequence of the supposed skill of the priests that were 
attached to them. These opportunities of acquiring 
experience were much facilitated by a practice 
which generally prevailed among the patients, when- 
ever they were cured of their diseases, of depositing 
in the temple a votive tablet, on which was inscribed 
a narrative of the case, including a statement of 
the symptoms of the disease, and the means adopted 

* Lucian, in his '^ Philopseudes/' gives an account of various 
medical superstitions which prevailed at a later period, many of 
which were probably transmitted from the empirics of antiquity. 

See Tooke's Trans, v. i. p. 87, et seq. 

C 
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for its removal. The temples were thus converted, 
to a certain extent, into schools of medicine, and 
as these records were religiously preserved, they 
became the repositories of much important informa- 
tion, which must have gradually led to an improve- 
ment in the art. Of the numerous temples that 
were dedicated to -^sculapius, there were three 
which acquired peculiar celebrity, those of Cos, 
of Gnidos, and of Rhodes; we are informed that 
Hippocrates made great use of these records, and 
it has even been supposed that one of the treatises 
which is generally ascribed to him, " Coacae Prae- 
notiones," was composed from the records which he 
procured from the temple of Cos. 
- Some ancient inscriptions have been discovered 
by the researches of the learned antiquaries of the 
last century, which would appear to consist of 
memorials of this kind ; and from these specimens 
we may form some idea of the nature of the infor- 
mation that would be conveyed by them. For the 
most part they state little more than the name of the 
disease, together with a very brief account of the 
means adopted for its relief, which in many cases 
depended entirely upon certain ceremonies, and in 
others upon the application of remedies which, we 
may venture to assert, could have no physical ope- 
ration.* Still, however, some experience of the 
nature and treatment of disease might have been 



* Gruter, Corp. Inscrip. a GrsBvio, pi. 17 et alibi. Ackermann, 
Opuscula, Diss. 3, §. 3, by Hundertmark and Carpxov. 
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conveyed by their means, and of this we may presume 
that an individual of a sagacious mind would have 
availed himself for the improvement of his art. 

Among the few circumstances that are transmitted 
to us respecting the principles and practice of the 
Asclepiadae, we are informed that the priests con- 
nected with the two rival establishments of Cos and 
Gnidos, devoted their attention, in some measure, to 
different objects ; those of the former assumed more 
of a philosophical cast, attempting to unite reason- 
ing with experience, while the latter attached them- 
selves solely to the observation and collection of 
mere matters of fact. Hence it would appear that 
a foundation was thus early laid for the two great 
sects of the Dogmatists and the Empirics, which 
long divided the medical world, and the influence 
of which is, even at this day, not altogether de- 
stroyed. I may remark, however, that the philo- 
sophy of the school of Cos, if it may be so called, 
was founded upon such totally incorrect principles, 
and upon so fallacious a basis, that little immediate 
benefit was derived from it, and that it was only 
useful so far as it might lead them to exercise their 
intellectual powers, and enable them to reason more 
correctly on medical subjects. By the mode in 
which Hippocrates speaks of certain practices, such 
as bleeding and the administration of emetics, pur- 
gatives, and other analogous medicinal agents, we 
may infer that they were in common use among his 
contemporaries, and probably had been so for a long 
time before him. We may, in some instances, obtain 

c 2 
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a knowledge of the vegetable substances that were 
€jBap]oyed in these early ages, as well as of the 
individuals who introduced them into practice, by 
the names which were afterwards imposed upon 
them by the ancients. It must indeed be obvious 
that the indication derived from these names is far 
from being decisive as applied to any particular case, 
but we derive a general inference from it as to the 
nature of the articles employed, while they serve to 
point out the persons who were supposed to have 
been the most eminenjt jfor their skill or their science. 
Some centuries had elapsed, during which the 
practice of medicine continued altogether in the 
hands of the priesthood, and under their control had 
remained nearly stationary. It had been exercised, 
for th^ most part, for the purpose either of direct 
j^piqlvunent^ or for the still more selfish , purpose of 
mdntaihing their influence over the minds of the 
peo|)le; when it began to be cultivated by a different 
description of persons, much more likejy to produce 
a spirit of improvement, and from whom in reality 
it derived its first iiftpulse. It was during the sixth 
Q^pinxj before the Christian aer^. that the. genuine 
prii)w;iples.of philosophy fcrst made their appearance 
in Qreece, and among the other topics which then 
, became ^the subject of investigation, the powers and 
functions of the human body were examined with 
considerable attention. This led to an inquiry into 
the nature and cause of diseases, and; to the means 
of their removal ; and although a long period elapsed 
before much actual advance was made in the know- 
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ledge of pathology or of the practice of medicine, 
yet we observe the effect of a more correct mode 
of reasoning, and may perceive that the strong -holds 
of mystery and superstition, although not destroyed, 
were at least in some degree weakened.* 

The celebrated name of Pythagoras may be men- 
tioned as the first of this class respecting whom we 
have any accurate information, and even his histoty 
is enveloped in much obscurity. We may, however^ 
conclude with certainty that he devoted the greatest 
portion of a long life to the pursuit of natural 
knowledge, that lie made many considerable ad viances 
in various departments of science, and among others 
in the knowledge of the structure and actions of the 
human frlme. It has been supposed that he dissected 
the bodies of animals, and hence acquired a certain 
acquaintance with anatomy, and that he publicly 
taught what he knew on this subject to a large 
assembly of students, who came from all the civiKzed 
parts of Greece and Italy to Crotona, where lie 
establisTied his school. We are informed that, fdir 
the purpose of acquiring knowledge, he travelled 
into those countries which, previously to his time, 
welfe i'egiarded as the depositories of knowledge, 
particularly Egypt, wliere lie is said to have passed 
no less thah twenty-two years, and probably also 
Ghaldieea dnd some parts of Eastern Asia. From 
what has bi^en stated above, we may form some 
<iOh^eptidn of the nature of the knowledge that he 

* Sprengel, \, 3, ch. 1. 
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would obtain from these sources, and we may 
conclude that he must have been possessed of a very 
superior mind to have been capable of extricating 
himself from the trammels of superstition and bigotry, 
in which every thing connected with those countries 
was involved.* 

We are scarcely able to determine in what degree 
he directly improved the practice of medicine ; it is 
probable, however, that, as he did not make it his 
profession, but studied it only in connection with 
the other branches of natural philosophy, the actual 
additions which he made to it were not considerable.t 
This we may also conclude to have been the case 
with many of his pupils, who were among the most 
justly celebrated philosophers of that and the suc- 
ceeding age. They may all of them be regarded as 
belonging to the school of Pythagoras, inasmuch 
as they cultivated natural knowledge by means 
of observation, and even occasionally of a rude 
kind of experiment ; and although none of them 
were exclusively devoted to the study of medi- 
cine, yet they gradually and indirectly contributed 
to its advancement, so as to prepare the way for one 
of those great and commanding geniuses who occa- 

* Diogenes Laertius, lib. viii. cap. 1-50. Cicero, de Fin. 
V. 29. Valer. Maximus, viii. 7. JElianus, Hist. Var. iv. 17. 
Clemens Alexandrinus, Stromat. lib. i. p. 354-7. Fabricius, 
Bibl. Graec. lib. ii. cap. 12. Enfield, vol. i. p. 422 et seq. 
Ackermannt Instit. Per. 2, cap. 4, 5; Opuscula, diss. 4, a 
Kuhn, 

t Sprengel, t. i. p. 337 et seq. 
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sionally make their appearance, and by their intel- 
lectual ascendancy produce such important revolu- 
tions in the world of science : it is unnecessary to 
state that I here allude to Hippocrates. 

During the interval from Pythagoras to Hippocrates 
there are few names that require any particular notice 
as improvers of medicine. Democritus* and Hera- 
clitust were among the most illustrious followers of 
Pythagoras, but they became famous rather from 
the ingenuity with which they supported their 
peculiar hypotheses, than from the additions which 
they made to actual knowledge. They applied 
respectively their favourite doctrines of atoms and 
elements to explain the phenomena of disease, and 
even the operation of remedies ; but, it is unnecessary 
to say, with little real advantage. The former of 
these philosophers, however, deserves honourable 
mention from the attention which he paid to the 
study of comparative anatomy ; and it has been 
conjectured that he so far rose superior to the pre- 
judices of his age, as to venture upon the dissection 
of the human subject. 

The name of Acron is mentioned by PlinyJ as 
among the first who attempted, upon any general 
principles, to apply philosophical reasoning to the 
science of medicine, but we have scarcely any 

* Le Clerc, p. 96-101. Enfield, vol. i. p. 422 et seq. 
BarchuseUy diss. No. 1. Sprengel, t. i. p. 261-6. 

t Le Clerc, p. 95, 96. Sprengel, t. i. p. 266-9. Enfield, 
vol. i. p. 436, et seq. 

t Lib. xxix, cap. 1 . 
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knowledge of his history or character, nor have we 
any memorials left of the principles which he 
adopted.* We may also select the name of Herodicus 
as having been considered the inventor of what was 
styled g3annastic medicine,t which was regarded by 
the Greeks as a very important branch of the art. 
Schools for the practice of the gymnastic exercises 
were established in various parts of Greece, and 
were placed under the direction and superintendence 
of persons especially trained for the purpose, who 
took charge of the health of their pupils, and who 
appear to have undertaken the treatment both of 
the accidents which occasionally occurred in their 
establishments, and also, when necessary, of internal 
diseases. These gymnasiarchs, as they were styled, 
mui^t in this way have acquired a certain degree of 
information respecting the nature of disease, and 
seem to have been considered as among the most 
skilful practitioners of the age in which they lived. J 

* Le Clercy par. i. liv. ii. ch. 7. 

t Le ClerCf par. i. liv. ii. ch. 8. Mercurialis, De Arte 
Gymnastieo. ScktUz^ p. 192 et 8eq. Barbier, Diet. Scien. 
Med. ^rt. ** Gymnastique.'' Ackermann^ per. 2, cap. 6. 

X Plato, De Bepub. passim, et De Leg. lib. vii. Schuiz has 
judiciously summed up, in a series of general propositions, the 
history and progress of medicine up to the period at which we are 
now arrived; p. 201, 2. 
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An account of the opinions and practice of Hippocrates and 
his' kjohteinporaries — Remarks 6n the history and education 
of Hippocrates — High estimation in which he was held-^ 
Remarks on his chareuster and acquirements-^ On his wdrki^ 
— Account of his principles and doctrines ^ his physioU^f^ 
pathology^ anatomy ^ and practice, , j, 
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Wk now enter upon the history of an indiyicJvia} 

of very distinguished character ^nd acquirements, 
who was. destined to effect a complete revolution in 
Ills profession, and to jptroduce a system^ which inav 
be considered as having laid a foundation for ^U its 
future improvements. The contemporaries and im- 
mediate successors of Hippocrates were so sensihle 
of his merit, that he acquired from them the title, 
which he has since retained, of Father of Medicine;/ 
and it may be confidently affirmed, that the scieiice^^ 
is more indebted to his genius and ability than to 
that of any single individual. It is a little remark- 
able that, notwithstanding the great celebrity whiqj?i 
he attained, we have no very correct knowledge of 
his history, of the mode of his education, or of the 
means by which he acquired his wonderful pre-emi- 
nence. All that we are able to learn on these points 
with any degree of certainty is, that he was brought 
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up among the Asclepiadae, who were attached to 
the temple of Cos, that he studied medicine under 
Herodicus, and that he embraced the philosophical 
hypothesis of Heraclitus; he is also reputed to have 
been a lineal descendant, in the eighteenth degree, 
from iEsculapius, and may therefore be supposed 
to have been devoted to the profession from an early 
period of life, and must have had access to all the 
records vy^hich were accumulated in the establishment 
to which he belonged. These circumstances may 
have had the effect of originally directing his mind 
to the pursuits in which he afterwards became so 
eminent; but we must suppose that he possessed 
from nature a genius singularly adapted to the 
advancement of medical science, by which he Avas 
enabled so far to surpass all those who were placed 
in situations equally advantageous. We are infor- 
med that he spent a considerable portion of his life 
in travelling through foreign countries, partly for 
the purpose of obtaining information, and partly 
from the circumstance of his assistance being required 
to undertake the cure of persons of rank, to arrest 
the progress of epidemics, or to check the ravages 
of endemic diseases. The works that he left behind 
him are very numerous, and considering their anti- 
quity, they may be regarded as in a tolerably perfect 
state. 

Unfortunately, however, to those which appear 
to have a just claim to be considered as his genuine 
productions, there are appended a number of others, 
which it may be concluded are spurious, either 
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written by his pupils or successors, or fraudulently 
attached to his name in consequence of its great 
celebrity. Many eminent critics have exercised 
their ingenuity in endeavouring to separate the 
genuine from the spurious writings of Hippo- 
crates ; and in such estimation was he held, that 
for many ages a main object with all writers on 
medical topics was to comment on the works of 
Hippocrates, to elucidate his principles by subse- 
quent observation, or to support their respective 
doctrines by his authority. He is mentioned with 
great respect by Plato, Celsus, and Pliny, and by 
others among the ancients ; Galen speaks of him 
with a degree of almost enthusiastic admiration, 
and at the revival of letters the most learned men 
of the times devoted themselves to the elucidation 
of his works by glossaries, commentaries, and 
criticisms of all descriptions. In Italy, Germany, 
and France, where learning first began to revive, 
and where the earliest universities were established, 
we have, among other illustrious names, those of 
Alpinus, Cornarius, HoUerius, Ballonius, Mercu- 
rialis, Fernel, Heurnius, Sennert, Foesius, Riolan, 
and Duret,* who, however they might differ in their 
opinions and practice, all coincided in regarding 

* In designating the names of authors who flourished after the 
revival of letters, it is somewhat diflScult to determine whether we 
ought to employ their actual or their latinized names : I have 
adopted the former, where it could be done without ambiguity or 
the appearance of affectation. 
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Hippocrates with equal respect, and considered 
him as having first placed the study of medicine on 
its correct basis.* 

We are hence naturally led to inquire what were 
the circumstances, in the intellectual or literary 
character of Hippocrates, which produced this pow- 
erful impression, and perhaps we may assign the 
following as among the most influential. He appears 
to have had the sagacity to discover the great and 
fundamental truth, that in medicine, probably eVen 
more than in any other science, the basis of all our 
knowledge is the accurate observation of actual 
phenomena, and that the correct generalization of 
these phenomena should be the sole foundation of 
all our reasoning. Every page of Hippocrates 
proves that he was not without his speculations and 
hypotheses, but at the same time we perceive that, 
for the most part, they were kept in subjection to 
the result of observation, and that when they appeared 
to be in opposition to each other, he had the wisdom 
to prefer the latter. Hence his descriptions of 
particular diseases, afterall the revolutions of customs 
and habits, both moral and physical, are still found 
to be correct representations of nature, while his 
indications of cure, and the treatment derived from 
them, are generally rational and practicable. 
When we reflect that at this period anatomy 

* Conring, Intr. cap. 3. § 8. et alibi. Haller, Bibl. Med. 
Prac« lib. vi. ; it is entitled '' Schola Hippocratica/' and ia carried 
down to the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
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was, scarcely practised,* that physialogy was 
almost unknown, that the materia medica was nearly 
confined to vegetable substances, and of these to 
such as were indigenous to Greece and the neigh- 
bouring countries, our admiration of the skill and 
talents of Hippocrates will be still farther increased, 
and we are induced to regard him as one of those 
rare gepiuses, who so far outstrip their contempo- 
raries, as to form an ajra in the history of science. 
With respect to the particular improveme^ts 
which he introduced into the practice of medicine, 
I ms^y remark that one of the first importance was 
the narration of individual cases of disease, a plan 
which may perhaps have been suggested to him by 
the votive tablets deposited in the temple of iEscju- 
lapius, but upoi;i which he so far improved, as Xo be 
entitled to the merit of an inventor. The second 
point on which I shall remark, was his method of 
endeavouring to remove particular symptoms by 
carefully noticing what have been termed the Juvan-' 
tia and the ladentia, watching the effect of his 
applications, and proceeding, by a cautious analogy, 
from individual facts to more general conclusions, 
and hence deducing his indications of cure from the 
operation of remedies, not from any preconceived 
or abstract principles, which were generally either 
f^rllajiious or inapplicable. Hence his practice vfi^j 

* Grunerf Anakcta, diss. 2. ** Hippocrates, corpora humana 
ini^uerit necne ? " He discusses the question with much leamiog 
and candour, and decides in the negative. 
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be characterized as consisting in what has been termed 
a rational empiricism, where we first ascertain the 
fact, and afterwards reason upon its consequences. 

In speaking of the writings of Hippocrates, it 
may be proper to remark that the most complete 
edition of them, in all respects, is that of Fqesius, 
in which every circumstance is attended to that can 
illustrate them or render them more easily intelligible. 
He has given a list of all the commentaries and 
criticisms that had been written upon them, which 
at the time of his publication, in the year 1595, 
would of themselves have formed an extensive 
library. It appears from this list that no less 
than one hundred and thirty-seven authors had 
published on the subject of the Aphorisms alone. 
It was remarked above that many of the writings 
which are commonly ascribed to Hippocrates, or at 
least are published in the collection of his works, 
are supposed not to have been his genuine produc- 
tions, and hence it has been an object of interest 
with many eminent critics to distinguish the one 
from the other. It will not be necessary for me to 
enter into these discussions in this place ; I shall 
only remark that the number of treatises which are 
admitted to be certainly genuine is very small 
compared to the whole number popularly ascribed 
to him. Of those which are printed in the ordinary 
editions of his works, which amount to more than 
sixty, Mercurialis, Haller, Gruner, and other 
critics conceive that there are a few only which 
were actually written by Hippocrates, and Ackermann 
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has even reduced the number of the genuine works 
to ten.* 

In ascertaining what were the real opinions and 
practices of Hippocrates, besides the difficulty of 
discriminating the genuine from the spurious pro- 
ductions, we have a farther difficulty arising from 
the peculiarity of his style. This is admitted to be 
brief and abrupt, and to be full of ideas compared 
with the number of words employed to convey them, 
so that it appeared somewhat obscure even to his 
contemporaries and immediate successors. Erotia- 
nus, who lived in the first century of the Christian 
era, thought it necessary to write a glossary for the 
express purpose of elucidating his phraseology ; 
and the immense number of commentaries which 
have appeared, and which continued to be published 
until the commencement of the eighteenth century, 
must be regarded, not only as a tribute to his extra- 
ordinary merit, but, in some measure, as an indirect 
censure of his style. But after making all due 
allowance for these peculiarities, after rejecting all 
the doubtful works and obscure passages, and resting 
more upon the general scope and tendency of the 
treatises than on particular words and phrases, we 
have sufficient evidence left us of the nature of his 

* Conring, cap. 3, §. 8. Le Clerc, par. I, liv. iii. ch. 30. 
MercurialiSy Censura et Dispositio Operum Hippocratis. Gruner^ 
Analecta, No. 2. Kiihn, Bib. Med. p. 167-171, for the editions 
of Hippocrates. Haller, Bibliotbeca Med. Pract. lib. i §. 17-21. 
Eloj/f Diet. hist, in loco. Ackermann, Inst. Hist. Med. per. 1, 
cap. 8, §. 102. Blumenbach, Introd. §. 34. Goulin^ £nc. 
Mith. MMecine, " Hippocrate," p. 202-5. 
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principles, both as regards theory and practice. 
Although it is principally in the latter capacity that 
we are now to regard Hippocrates, yet it will be 
proper to make a few remarks upon his acquirements 
in the analogous departments of science. 

With respect to his philosophical tenets, it appears 
that the father of medicine must be classed generally 
among the Pythagoreans, and in the particular sect 
or school of Heraclitus. The leading doctrine of 
this philosopher was, that fire is the prime origin of 
all matter, and that by the collision and peculiar 
combination of its particles, which are in perpetual 
motion, the four elements are produced.* From 
this doctrine Hippocrates derived his leading prin- 
ciples of pathology ; it lies at the foundation of all 
his medical hypotheses, and is brought forward in 
various parts of his works. But although, like all 
his contemporaries, and indeed nearly all his suc- 
cessors up to the present day, he assumed certain 
theoretical principles, yet, as we remarked above, 
he had the extraordinary sagacity to perceive the 
necessity of detaching medicine from what was then 
styled philosophy. He professed to examine the 
phenomena of disease in the first instance, to ascer- 
tain what were the natural powers and properties of 
the animal frame, how far these were affected by 
external circumstances and by morbid causes, and 
hence to derive his curative indications and his mode 
of treatment. It is in the writings of Hippocrates 
that we observe the first traces of what is properly 

* Enfield^ b. 2, c. 14, v. 1, p. 436 et seq. 
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stylqd physiology, i.e. an account of the functions 
and powers of the living body. Although some of 
his opinions were derived from the school of Pytha- 
goras, and savour of its mysticism and obscurity, 
yet others appear to have been original, and founded 
upon a much mor€ correct and philosophical view 
of the subject. We owe to him the invention 
of the hypothesis of a principle, to which he gives 
the appellation of nature (<pu(rK), which influences 
all pj^irts pjfthe corporeal frame, superintends and 
directs iti^ motions, and which is possessed of a kind 
of intelligence, so as to promote all the actions 
whiqh ar^ beneficial, and repress those which have 
an injuripus tendency. In addition to this general 
principle, he conceives of others of a subordinate 
nature, which he styles powers (fwocfAng), which are 
more particularly concerned in the action of the 
various functions of the body. The body itself is 
supposed to consist of the four elements, combined 
in different proportions in different individuals, so 
ai| to produce an original difference in the consti- 
tution of thie body, giving rise to the four tempera- 
ments. These influence both the intellectual and 
the corporeal part of our frame, and lay a foundation 
for dJLsease independent of circumstances, and cause 
these circumstances to operate in different modes 
and in different degrees in different individuals. 
. One of the leading pathological doctrines of 
Hippocrates was, that the fluids are the primary 
seat of disease, a doctrine which, under the deno- 
mination of the Humoral Pathology, became the 

D 
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prevailing opinion of all sects and of all theorists, 
until the commencement of the eighteenth century. 
The combination of the four elements with the four 
states or qualities with which they were aflfected, of 
hot, cold, moist, and dry, gave rise to the four 
fluids or humours of the body ; blood, phlegm, bile, 
and black bile, which originally tended to produce 
the four temperaments, and which in their turn 
contributed to the excess or defect of each of the 
humours. 

Another of the most important doctrines of Hip- 
pocrates is that of crises, or the natural tendency of 
diseases to a cure at certain stated periods, depend- 
ing upon a natural train of actions, which, when 
proceeding in their due course, terminate in the 
removal of the morbid action. These supposed 
crises were, for the most part, evacuations of various 
kinds, especially by the bowels or the skin, and 
hence the regulation of these evacuations led to his 
most important indications, and became a main part 
of his practice. There is no subject on which Hip- 
pocrates showed more sagacity and accurate obser- 
vation than in watching the effect of external agents 
upon the system, such as temperature, the influence 
of the atmosphere, the effect of particular situations, 
of the seasons, and other analogous circumstances. 
In most of these cases the causes were obscure, and 
he frequently erred in his attempts to explain them, 
but his observations were correct, and contributed 
materially to the success of his practice. 

The extent of knowledge which Hippocrates pos- 
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sessed on the subject of anatomy has given rise to 
much learned discussion. While his admirers were 
unwilling to admit that he was deficient in any of 
the departments of medical science, and attempted 
to prove that he had acquired a correct knowledge 
of the structure of the body, it has been contended, 
on the other hand, that on this point his information 
was very imperfect. This may be readily supposed 
to be the case from the abhorrence with which the 
dissection of the human subject was regarded at that 
period, and from the little attention which was paid 
even to comparative anatomy. There are likewise 
other considerations of an especial nature, which 
lead us to conclude, that he had little knowledge of 
the internal structure of the body, or of the relation 
of its different parts to each other. Notwithstanding, 
therefore, the claim which has been set up for Hip- 
pocrates, by some of his devoted advocates, to a 
knowledge of the circulation of the blood, and other 
claims equally extravagant and unfounded, we may 
conclude, with the learned and candid Le Clerc, 
that the knowledge which Hippocrates possessed of 
anatomy was little, if at all, superior to that of his 
contemporaries.* " "■ 

After these brief observations on the theoretical 
doctrines of Hippocrates, and of the knowledge 
which he possessed in the various departments of 
medical science, we must conclude this chapter with 

* Le Clerc, par. 1, liv. iii, ch. 3. Schulz, per. 1, sec. 3, cap. 
2, §. 1-8. Sprenyelj t. i. p. 302 et seq. Gruner, Analecta^ No. 
2. Lauthf liv. iii. passim. 
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a somewhat more minute account of his practice. 
Although he has published no regular treatise on 
practical medicine, nor laid down any specific rules 
on this subject, he has given us, in several parts of 
his works, a minute detail of his treatment of various 
diseases, so that we are enabled to ascertain, with 
considerable minuteness, the general principles on 
which he acted, as well as the mode in which he 
applied them. The great principle which directed 
all his indications was the supposed operation of 
" nature," to which we have referred above, in super- 
intending and regulating all the actions of the sys- 
tem. The chief business of the physician is to 
watch these operations, to promote or suppress them 
according to circumstances, and perhaps, in some rare 
cases, to attempt to counteract them. The tendency 
of this mode of practice would be to produce ex- 
treme caution, or rather inertness, on the part of the 
practitioner, and we accordingly find that Hippo- 
crates seldom attempted to cut short any morbid 
action, or to remove it by any decisive or vigorous 
treatment. Considering the state of knowledge on 
all subjects when he lived, it must be admitted that 
this plan of proceeding was much more salutary 
than the opposite extreme, and that it had likewise 
the good effect of enabling the practitioner to make 
himself better acquainted with the phenomena of di- 
sease, and by observing the unaided efforts of nature, 
to form his indications with more correctness, and to 
determine to what object he ought more particularly 
to direct his attention. It has been remarked that a 
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man who is possessed of an acute and penetrating ge- 
nius, however strongly he may be attached to a favou- 
rite hypothesis, contrives to adapt it to the informa- 
tion which he acquires, and this was in some measure 
the case with Hippocrates. For, notwithstanding the 
grand principle of the all-sufficient and unerring su- 
perintendence of nature, we have another general prin- 
ciple brought into view, which appears altogether of 
an opposite tendency, viz. that a disease is to be cur^d 
by inducing a contrary state of the system, or a con- 
trary action in the morbid part. Thus, repletion is 
to be relieved by evacuation, and the effect of exces- 
sive evacuation to be removed by inducing repletion; 
the excess or defect of any of the humours or qua- 
lities is to be relieved by the employment of such 
means as may augment or diminish the contrary 
humour or quality. Perhaps it may be said that, in 
these cases, the practitioner is in fact only antici- 
pating the operation of nature, or producing that 
change which would naturally ensue, were there not 
some unusual counteracting cause which prevented 
or repressed it. But it is of comparatively little 
consequence in what way he reconciled this appa- 
rent discordance ; we have every reason to feel 
assured that this mode of treatment is frequently 
correct, and Hippocrates evinces the superiority of 
his genius by not suffering his judgment to be 
warped, even by the influence of a favourite hypo- 
thesis. 

A third principle which very materially affected 
the practice of Hippocrates was the doctrine of cri- 
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tical evacuations, to which we have alluded above. 
As diseases were supposed to originate in the pre- 
valence of some morbid humour, so when they are 
suffered to run their course without interruption, 
they are relieved by the discharge of the humour, 
and consequently the promotion of this discharge be- 
comes an important indication, which it is often easy 
to accomplish, and which proves very effectual. 
Hence an important part of his practice consisted in 
the employment of evacuations of various kinds, and 
especially of purgatives, of which he used a great 
variety, and administered them with great freedom. 
This, indeed, was the only part of his practice which 
can be considered as decidedly active, but even here 
we do not perceive that he transgressed the limits of 
prudence, while in the selection of the remedy and 
its adaptation to each particular case, he manifested 
considerable judgment and sagacity. With the 
same intention he prescribed diuretics and sudorifics : 
he drew blood both by the lancet and the scarifi- 
cator ; he applied the cupping-glasses ; he admi- 
nistered injections and inserted issues. He made 
very frequent use of external applications, such as 
ointments, plaisters, liniments, &c., and was fa- 
miliarly acquainted with the effects of external tem- 
perature. His materia medica was tolerably 
copious, and embraced many articles which still 
retain their place in our pharmacopoeias. They 
were almost exclusively of vegetable origin, for the 
preparations which depend on chemical processes, 
such as metallic salts and oxides, the strong acids. 
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with the spirituous compounds, were then totally 
unknown. 

One important part of medical practice to which 
Hippocrates paid particular attention was the regu- 
lation of the diet; in this he displayed much 
sagacity and discernment, as well as on all points 
connected with the management of his patients, with 
regard both to the cure and prevention of disease. 
He appears to have been the first who noticed what 
has been called the epidemic constitution of the 
seasons, that inexplicable condition of the atmo- 
sphere, or of those influences to which the body is 
exposed, which appears to render it more or less 
obnoxious to certain morbid causes, and even to 
generate these causes at certain periods, without our 
being able to refer their production to any more 
general principle. 

The tendency of the practice of Hippocrates to 
allow the operations of the system to pursue their 
course without interruption, united with his natural 
sagacity, enabled him to acquire great skill in prog- 
nostics, so that there are no parts of his writings which 
exhibit more decisive marks of a superior under- 
standing than those in which he treats on this topic. 
Upon a review of the character and writings of this 
celebrated individual, we conceive that we are war- 
ranted in the conclusion, that while there are few 
persons of any age or nation who attained to greater 
distinction among their contemporaries, or whose 
memory has been more cherished by posterity, there 
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was perhaps no one whose fame was more merited 
or established upon a firmer foundation.* 

* Le Clerc, par. i. liv. iii. Conring, cap. 2, §. II, et alibi. 
Schulz, per. i, §.3, cap. 1-4. Douglas, Bibliogr. Anat. p. 1 et 
seq. Barchusen, diss. No. 12. Haller, Bib. Med. lib. i. §. 17~2I . 
Sprengel, §. 3, cbap. 3. Enfield, vol. 1 , p. 442-4. Aikin's Gen. 
Biog. in loco. Goulin, £nc. M^tb. '* M^ecine/' in loco. Ca- 
banis, ch. 2, §. 3. Ackermann, Inst. Hist. Med. p. 70-8. Eloy^ 
Diet, in loco. Nouv. Diet. Hist, in loco. Renauldin, Biog. Univ. 
** Hippocrate." 
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CHAP. III. 

History of medicine from the time of Hippocrates until its 
introduction into Rome — Establishment of the Dogmatic 
sect — Plato — Aristotle — School of Alexandria — Erasistra- 
ius — Herophilus — Division of medicine into different de- 
partments — Into the Dogmatic and Empiric sects^ Their 
general principles. 

We have not much to add respecting the state of 
medicine during the period which immediately 
succeeded to the death of Hippocrates. The advance 
which he made in the science, and the improvement 
which he introduced into the practice, were so 
considerable, that no one appeared for some centuries 
who was able to proceed, at least in any considerable 
degree, beyond the point of perfection to which it 
had been brought by the great father of medicine. 
In conformity with the custom of the times, Hippo- 
crates transmitted his profession to his sons Thessalus 
and Draco, and we are informed that it continued 
to descend in the direct hereditary line for several 
successive generations. Polybus, his son-in-law, 
is singled out as having fully maintained the credit 
of his illustrious relative, and it is even said that 
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many of the writings usually ascribed to Hippocrates 
are in reality the production of Polybus.* 

The only other names which we meet with in the 
annals of medicine among the Asclepiadae, that 
are in any considerable degree distinguished, are, 
Diodes of Carystus, and Praxagoras of Cos. The 
former of these obtained a high reputation for his 
learning and practical skill : he appears to have 
adopted for the most part the opinions and practice 
of Hippocrates.f Of the latter, although he is 
enumerated among the successful improvers of the 
art, we have only very imperfect and unsatisfactory 
accounts. We are, indeed, informed that he paid 
great attention to anatomy, that he particularly 
noticed the state of the pulse, and derived many of 
his indications from this source; but we have little 
except the general fact of the estimation in which 
his name was held by his contemporaries, which 
can enable us to form an estimate of his merit. J 
The name of Chrysippus may be noticed in this 
place as one who appears to have been a kind of 
irregular practitioner, as we should style him, who 
did not belong to the family of the Asclepiadae, 
and was principally remarkable for the innovations 
which he introduced into practice.^ But like too 

* Le Clerc, par. i. liv. iv. ch, 1. j. 

t Le ClerCy par. i. liv. iv. ch. 5, Schulz, p. ii. c^, 1, §. 
10-22. Sprengel, t. i. p. 366-2. 

t Le Clerc, par. i. liv. iv. ch. 6. Schulz^ p. ii. cap. 1, §. 
23-8. Sprengel, t. i. p. 372-4. 

§ Pliny remarks of him, '* Horum (referring to previous phy- 
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many of those whose fame is principally founded 
on the novelty of their opinions, we do not find 
much to commend in them. We are told that he 
did not allow, in any case, of bleeding, and that 
he discountenanced the employment of all active 
purgatives ; and, in short, that he rejected many of 
the most powerful and eflfective agents in the treat- 
ment of disease.* 

Draco and Thessalus, in conjunction with their 
relative Polybus, are generally regarded as the 
founders of what has been considered as the first 
medical sect or school, which was established upon 
rational principles. It obtained the name of the 
Hippocratean, or more generally the Dogmatic 
school or sect, because it professed to set out with 
certain theoretical principles which were derived 
from the generalization of facts and observations, 
and to make these principles the basis of practice. 

Although we can have no hesitation in pronoun- 
cing this to be the correct and legitimate method of 
pursuing the study of medicine, yet it must be 
acknowledged at the same time that it is a method 
which, if not carefully watched and strictly guarded 
by prudence and sagacity, is exposed to the greatest 
danger of being corrupted by ignorance and pre- 
sumption. Hence we may easily conceive that it 
would be liable to fall into the grossest errors, and 

sicians) placita Chrysippus ingenti garrulitate mutavit." Nat. 
Hist. lib. xxix. cap. 1. 

* Le Clerc, par. ii. liv. i. ch. 1. Schulz, p. i. §. 3, ch. 5, 6. 
Sprengel, t. i. p. 365. 
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to lie open to the most serious imputations, and 
that a fair plea would always be found for exclaim- 
ing against the introduction of what is termed 
theory i^to the practice of medicine. This abuse 
of the principles of the Dogmatists gave rise to the 
rival sect of the Empirics, who, perceiving the false 
reasoning of the former, and the injudicious prac- 
tice consequent upon it, professed to be guided 
altogether by experience, and to discard all theory. 
For many centuries these two sects divided the 
medical world, and even at this day, after all the 
revolutions of opinion and the improvements of 
science, we may observe very distinct traces of their 
influence. It was not, however, until a considerably 
later period that the Empirics formed themselves 
into a distinct sect, and became the declared oppo- 
sers of the Dogmatists.* 

Besides the individuals who belonged to the 
family of the Asclepiadse, and who made medicine 
their particular profession or pursuit, most of the 
philosophers of Greece bestowed a certain degree of 
attention upon this science ; for it appears that, 
among the ancients, a knowledge of medicine was 
regarded as one of the branches of philosophy 
which was included in a course of general education. 
The only two, however, of the Grecian philosophers 
whom it will be necessary to mention on the present 
occasion, are Plato and Aristotle, who, although 
they did not compose any treatises on medicine 

* Sprengelf §. 4, ch. I 
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strictly so called, make frequent allusions to it in 
various parts of their writings. The former of these 
authors, in his dialogue styled Timaeus, and in his 
treatise De Republica, has entered into various 
physiological discussions respecting the functions of 
the body, and the supposed eifect of their derange- 
ment in producing the morbid conditions of the 
system, and has oifered various incidental observa- 
tions on the practice of his contemporaries. But it 
does not appear that either the theory or the practice 
of medicine received any improvement from this 
philosopher. He made little or no addition to the 
actual stock of our knowledge in any branch of 
natural science, while his peculiar genius rather led 
him to the formation of hypotheses and speculations 
derived from fanciful analogies, tinged with that 
air of mystery which pervades most of his writings.* 
Both the original turn of mind and the pursuits 
of Aristotle were much better adapted to improve 
the science of medicine than those of Plato. He 
made very great advances in the knowledge of natu re ; 
he was peculiarly well situated for the acquisition 
of new information on all subjects connected with 
natural history, and he diligently availed himself 
of his advantages. He was the first writer who 
published any regular treatises on comparative 
anatomy and physiology, and his works on these 

* Le Clerc, par. i. liv. iv, ch. 3. Stanley's Hist, of Phil, 
part. V. ch. 22 , p. 79 et alibi. Sprengelj 1. 1. p. 337 et seq. 
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subjects may be still read with much interest^ after 
all the additions which have been made to them by 
the moderns.* But notwithstanding all these fa- 
vourable circumstances, it may be questioned whe- 
ther the influence of Aristotle has not been ultimately 
somewhat unfavourable to the progress of knowledge. 
With his valuable facts and observations he mixed 
up a large portion of recondite and refined specula- 
tion, so that it is frequently not easy to separate the 
one from the other ; and so great was the ascendency 
which his genius acquired over the minds of men 
for manv centuries after his death, that all his 
opinions, the most unfounded as well as the most 
philosophical, were indiscriminately received as 
established truths, which no one ventured to oppose 
or to controvert.t 

The next circumstance which we are called upon 
to uotioo in the history of medicine is the establish- 
ment of the schix^l of Alessandria. This was eflfected 
by the nnuiitioence of the Ptolemies, who, about 
thriv huudrovl yo;u$ before the Christian «ra, laid 
tho toundution of the celebrated Alexandrian library 
and of iho sv^IkkU of philosophy, which is graced by . 
so nuuw illustrious names. The science of raedicine 
was oultivattxl in this school with peculiar assiduity, 
;iud wo owe some very essential improvements to its 
pMossors. AuKMX^r the most famous of these are 

♦ It lVr*\\ |VAr. L In. ,L A 4, ^-ivZr, pLU. cup. 1, %, 2 
iS *^^, v^M'^J'rt. wi'^. vx, wfcftKrj. 5rrr»^, L4, cap. 2, 
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Erasistratus and Herophilus. We have not much 
accurate information respecting the personal history 
of these two individuals, nor have any of their works 
been transmitted to us ; but we have a detailed ac- 
count of their opinions and practice given us by 
Galen, Coelius Aurelianus, and others, so as to enable 
us to form a tolerably correct estimate of their merits. 
They are particularly mentioned as being the first 
who dissected the human subject, for which purpose 
the bodies of criminals were allotted to them by the 
government ; and it appears that they amply profited 
by the advantage which was thus given them, so as 
very considerably to advance our knowledge of the 
structure of the body, especially by pointing out those 
circumstances in which the human subject diifered 
from that of the animals who most nearly resembled it, 
and in correcting the errors on this point into which 
their predecessors had fallen. Nearly every part of the 
great system of which the body is composed profited 
by their labours ; they ascertained with much more 
correctness, than had been previously done, the 
structure of the heart and great vessels, and of the 
brain and nerves, and they even seem to have had 
some imperfect knowledge of the absorbents. We 
are informed that Erasistratus was the pupil of Chry- 
sippus, and that he imbibed from him his prejudice 
against bleeding and against the use of active reme- 
dies, trusting more to the operation of diet or the na- 
tural eiforts of the system : hence we are to regard 
him as having improved the practice of medicine 
only indirectly, by the addition which he made to 
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our knowledge of anatomy.* The anatomical, fame 
of Herophilus is so intimately blended with that of 
Erasistratus, that we are unable to assign, to each his 
respective share of merit ; but it would appearr that 
the former was more; correct and. more. skilful inJ;he 
practical department. Of this we have, one pf qpf ip 
the fact which is stated by Galen> th^t HeropbiJ[u$ 
was one of the first who paid very minute attention 
to the varieties of the pulse ; and his name is hand^ 
down to us by the ancients as entitled to the higho^t 
respect, both from his character and his ?icquire- 

ments.t . , 

An important circumstance in the history of me- 
dicine, and more especially in that department to 
which our attention is particularly directed, occur,- 
red soon after the establishment of the Alexaudriw^ 
school, viz, the division into distinct prpfessions, 
which were exercised by different jndividn9l;s., ^i^i^- 
viously to this period the practice of wh^t is more 
especially styled medicine, and of surgery was exer- 
cised by the same person ; the locr^o^ of the Greeks 
corresponding nearly to what we should now term 
the general practitioner. But about this time the 
separation into the departments of dietetics, phar- 
macy, and surgery confimencqd, apd was gradually 

, . * Le Clerc, par. ii. liv. i. ch. 2-4. Schulz, p. ii, cap. 3, §. 
35-66. Sprengely t. i. p. 439 et seq. Lauth, p. 140, I. 

t Le Clerc, par. ii. lir. i. ch. 6, Schulz, p. ii. cap. 3. §. 2-34. 
Sprengel, t, i, p. 433 et seq. Lauth, p. 139, 140 — For an ac- 
count of the Alexandrian school generally, see Sprengel^ sect. 4, 
ch. 3 ; and Lauth, liv.iv. 
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admitted into all succeeding schools or sects. The 
terms did not, however, possess precisely the same 
signification as in modern times. Dietetics compre- 
hended not the regulation of the diet alone, but 
every circumstance connected with the general 
health or management of the patient, and corres- 
ponded very nearly to the " medicus," or physician 
of modern times. The second included not merely 
the department of the apothecary or the compounder 
of drugs, but the performance of many of the ope- 
rations of surgery ; while to the third was allotted 
the treatment of surgical diseases, many of the ope- 
rations, however, being committed to the professors 
of the second branch. That this separation even- 
tually tended to the improvement of the respective 
branches of the profession will scarcely be doubted, 
although it must at the same time be acknowledged 
that many of the distinctions which were introduced 
were frivolous and invidious, and are now rapidly 
yielding to the superior intelligence of modern 
times.* 

It was about this period, i. e. shortly after the 
establishment of the Alexandrian school, that the 
great schism, to which we have so often alluded, 
took place. It was occasioned by the formation of 
the rival sects of the Dogmatists and the Empirics. 
Neither of these terms, in the first instance, bore 
exactly the same meaning which they convey to a 

• Celsus, lib. i. praef. Schulz, p. ii. cap. 5. Le C/crc, par. i. 
liv. ii. ch. 9. Eloy, " Partage de la M^decine." 

E 
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pt^odeni ^^^ , The controversy really consi^^ted,^! the 
q^uestion, how far we are to suffer theory to infli^enQe 
pur practice. While the Dogmatist^, or^ a3 they 
were sometimes styled, the Rationalists^, as^ert^ 
that before attempting to treat any disease we ought 
to make ourselves fully acquainted with the nature 
and functions of the part which is affected, or rather 
of the body generally, with the operation of medical 
agents upon it, and with the change? which it. up- 
dergoes when under the operation of any iporbid 
cause; the Empirics,, on the contrary, couteqded 
that this knowledge is impossible to be obtaine4* 
and, if possible, is not necessary ; — that .the,nunijt^ 
pjud internal changes of the syjstem and. of, its.. dif- 
ferent parts are beyond the reach of pyr most acv^t^ 
observation, that it is alone esseptial.to w,atch4the 
phenomena of disease, and tp ; disco v^, :^hai remjer 
^ies are best fitted to relieve , the morbid sympf 
toms ;— that our sole guide must be experiei^ce^ 
and that, if we i^tep beyond this, either: as deriyecj 
from our own experience or observation, or that of 
pikers on whose testiioony. we can rely, we are 
al,ways liable to fall into dangerouS' a^dvpft^n 
fatal errors. We may remark that this .cox^tEov^rsy^ 
like so many others which . haye occupied . the . a]ttej?h 
tipn of mankind for a suqces^ipp of ages, iis partly 
yerb^L and in so far as it is, not verbal, that it ia^ 
qviestiw of degree.. The boldest IXogra^^tist .pr^ 
fesses to build his theory upon facts, and the stric- 
'tesf Empiric cannot combine his facts without some 
aid from theory. The uniform experience of all the 
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i^chools aiid sects from the days of Hippocrates tc^ 
the present time, demonstrates that thie undue eist- 
tension of either of these systems is injurious^ that 
they bbth originate from a partial view of the sub- 
ject, arid may geiierally be traced to soirie defect 
either in the acquired information or natural dis- 
position of the practitioner. The coiitroversy, how- 
ever, forms so prominent a feature in the history of 
medicine, that it will be necessary to advert to it 
very frequently in the following pages ; and we 
ishall find thai in estimating the value of the various 
opinions or modes of practice which will succes- 
sively pass under our review, it will in most cases 
be necessary to inquire from which of these sects 
they emanated.* 

Respecting the individuals to whom the origin 
of these sects should be referi'ed, there is some 
degree of obscurity: the Dogriiatists generally 
claiim Hippocrates for their founder, aiid it is cer- 
tain that he investigated with great care the func- 
tions of the animal body, the action of morbid causes 
uponit^ and the operation of reffiedies, or, as' we 
iahduld «tyle thcBli, the general principleis of pathb- 
logy and therapeutics". But white in this respett 
he^acted upbri the principles of the Dogmatists, hb 
was no less remarkablie for the accurady with which 
he bbserved the phenoiriena of disease, and the 
actual operation of remedies updri individual easels, 

* For an elegant summary of the arguments employed in this 
controversy, the reader is referred to PercivaPs 'Esd^js, nos. I 
and2; •■ ■ ■ ' - '' • '" ''■'■ ■■■'''■ ''" -"'"'^ 

e2 
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or even upon particular symptoms ; and it may be 
affirmed that, in most instances, when his precon*^ 
cfeived hypothesis seemed to be in contradiction to 
the results of his experience, he wisely foUowedi the 
latter. We may, however, easily imagine - that his 
successors, not being possessed of his sagacity and 
industry, would prefer the easier method of indis-^ 
criminately adopting all his principles and specu-' 
lations, to the more arduous task of correcting oc 
extending them by their own observation, and Ipaat 
they would in this wfey bring all theoretical reasour^ 
ing into disrepute. It is more probable that this 
feeling would be gradually induced in the minds- of 
practitioners, than that it would be at onoe anr 
nounced by any single individual ; and as a matte*' 
of historical fact, the ancients themselves were di- 
vided in their opinion as to the • person to whom 
they shbuld ascribe ' the origin ' of the empirical 
sect. Pliny attributes it to Acron^ a physician 
of Sicily,* Ivho was contemporary, if not prior 
to Hippocrates ; While Celsus states that Serapion 
of Alexandria, who was said to be a pupil of 
Herophilus, was the first who distinctly professed 
the opinion that theory is to be totally discarded 
in medicine, and that direct experience should be 
our sole guide.t We have little correct information 
respecting either the history or the practice of 
Serapion ; none of his writings have been trans- 
mitted to us, but from the scattered notices which 
we meet with concerning him, dispersed through 

* Lib. xxix. cap. 1. f In praef. sub initio. 
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th^ trorkfi of the anci^*ts^ it .may.bje <HWJectyre4 
that be was a man >of -coasiderable aqiuUi^nes^ 9r^4 
sagacity, and that he generally adoptedi the practice, 
of i Hippocratesi and ^bis schooljj y aUhomgh ( i b^ . 4i?r 
cardedf their theory,*^ • . '. 

AH the medical men of the period at which we 
are* now arrived, and for some centuries subsequent 
to it, w^e attached to one or other of these rival 
sects^: and, it would appear, in nearly an equal 
pr^ortion. Unfortunately, however, for the Em- 
pirics,' it has happened that all tb^ir writings haye, 
pertshed, so . that we are obliged to form . our? 
opinion* of., their merits principally from the r,e- 
presentation of their . antagonists. There is, in- 
deed, ) one happy exception in the works of Celsus^ 
who, in the commencement of his treatise, ba^ 
giv^n an account of the leading opinions of the 
two f opposing sects in so candid and. judicious, i^ 
maimer, as almost to supersede any more elaborate 
discussion. It has been thought by many, that 
the view which Celsus gives of^ the controversy 
is too favourable to the Empirics ; and we admit 
that we can scarcely read his account without 
being impressed with the opinion, that he advo- 
cates their side of the question* Ya^t the conclusion 
which he draws is perfectly candid, and is, indeed, 
not vay remote from what the most enligbtene4 
practitioner would form at the present day ;— rtbat 
die perfect rule of practice is derived from a due 

* Schulz, per. ii. cap. iv. § 8 et seq. 
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combination of reason and experience ; that without 
experience all preconceived theory would be vain 
and useless ; and that by simple experience, 
without any attempt at generalization, we should 
frequently fall into gross errors, and be unable to 
profit even by the very experience which is so 
much extolled. And, indeed^ whatever may have 
been the professed plan of the supporters of the 
two sects, we shall always find that the practice 
of the most eminent of either party actually pro- 
ceeded upon a judicious combination of the two 
systems ; an4,w^ axe now persuad^ that it i& upon 
such a combination that all further improvements 
of the science and piaQtice of medicine must es- 
sentially depend.* 

* Galen, de Subfigurat. Empir. et alibi. Celsus, in praef. 
Barckuserii Diss. nos. 10 & 13. Le C/erc,. par. ii. llr. iu 
Sckulz^ per. ii. cap. iv, Sprengel, § 4. ch. 1,4. Ackermann, 
p. iii. cap. 10-13. 
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. CHAP. IV. 

Qm the state ijf Medicine among, the Ramans from m fiii$^ 
introduction into Home until the time of. Galen— Jfioman 
st^perstitions — Archaaathus — Cato — Asclepiades — Themi- 
son — Origin of the Methodic sect-^ThessaTus-^SoranuS'^ 

' d.' AureUanus-^i>octrinei of the Methodick—'Pneimkt^i 
^ntf Stlecfics^Arit^i — Archigehes^'OshuSj hisdoctrimat 
Mndfmctiee-^iJmidiiion ofph^siciant in Rome-^Plinyvj 
DioscoridesJ* . ,., . .,r , 

FoflL some centuries the school of Alexandria pro- 
duced a succession of learned men, not only iii 
medicine but in the other sciences, and contributed 
to the advancement of knowledge, or at least pre* 
vented the decay into which it was in danger of 
falling after the decline of the Grecian literature. 
It was during this period that the foundation was 
laid of the future grandeur of the Roman empire ; 
but from the attention of this people being almost 

* For a concise, and at the same time a comprehensive view 
of this period of the history of medicine, the reader is referred to 
the fifth section of Blumenbach's Introduction. I may further 
remark that this work may be consulted with advantage, in 
connexion with almost all the names that pass in succession under 
our review. 
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exclusively directed to warlikie afikirs^ and perhaps 
also from other causes, science of all kinds, axud. 
medicine among the rest^ was for a long . time 
almost totally neglected, Rome had extended h^r 
empire far beyond the limits of Italy,; < and had 
subdued most of her rivals, before she condescended 
even to tolerate the pursuit of the arts and sciences. 
We are expressly told by Pliny, that for six huor 
dred years she was without physicians. We cannot 
conceive it possible that during, this long period oi^ 
attempts, were made to remove, diseases;: we can^ 
Qrdy understand by it that there were lio indiividualsi 
eminent) for /their knowledge ojr- skill who weirfe 
engaged in the profession, or. perhaps that it wai^ 
sicarceiy regarded as the object of distinct purauil^i 
or that individuals were not especially trained* toi 
the exercise of, it. M We: havey indeed, /abupdant 
qvidence of; two circumstancei^ ; fthafcj in.ithisi,..laS 
iaesrerydtheJiisuhjeeti connected with, the • arts: of: 
life, the Romans servilely, copied from the Greeks,* 
a\^d that, .as far. as their medicine wasr <Qoncern<5d, 
wherever they deviated from them it was for the 
purpose of adopting various superstitious rites 
and ceremonies^ indicating the most profound 
ignorance and the grossest superstition. Numerous 
instances of this kind are incidentally mentioned 
by Livy ; and although he wrote in the refined age 



* Suetonius f de Grammat. sub initio ; the fact is admitted by 
Cicero and by Pliny, and is frequently alluded to in various parts 
of their writings. 
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and splendid court of Augustus, they are intro- 
duced in the thread of his narrative as actual 
transactionsr without any observation indicative of 
his disbelief of their efficacy.* One of these is 
the account which he gives us of the introduction 
of the worship of iEsculapius into Rome. In 
consequence of a fatal epidemic, the senate had 
recourse to the usual expedient of consulting the 
Sybilline booksy where it wa's found to be enjoined 
upon theih to transfer the 'Worship of the god from 
Greece to their city. A formal deputation vr^» 
accordingly despatched for the purpose, by whom 
the deity, ' unwilling to Jeave his native place, w»s 
seized by* a stratagem, and wa» conveyed tindefr 
the^ft^rm of a serpent into Italy. He was received 
by the people of Rome with unbounded transport; 
aitetnpld'Wais 'erecfted to him on an islaad- in the 
Tiber ; the usuail appendages ' of priests, with all 
their* ceremonies, were appoiiited ; and the plague 
was^ of couriie suspfended.f 
' Pliny further informs us that medicine was in- 



1 1 



* The following references may be selected among many others. 
of a similar kind : — Book i. ch. 31, Tullus consults the SybiHine 
books in order to stop the plague ; — iv. 25, for the same purpose 
a' t^hiple was erected t6 Apollo; — v. 13, tble books were again 
consulted; — vii. 2, a lectisternium was ordered for the same 
purpose, and afterwards the public games ; — vii. 3, the plague 
was stopped by the dictator driving a nail. 

+ Livius, lib. x. cap. 47, et epitome ad lib. xi. VaL 
Maximus, lib. i. cap. 8. § 2. Schulzy p. ii. cap. 6. § 4 et seq. 
Montfaucon, Antiq. Suppl. v. i. b.v. ch. 1. Lucianus, Tooke's 
Trans, v. i. p. 635, note. 
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tpoduced into Rome at a later period than most 
of the other arts and sciences ; that the practice »af 
it had even been expressly prohibited by the 
citizens, and its professors banished. The account 
which he gives of $o singular an occuTrmioe is,> 
that about two hundred years before Chrisl^ Ar- 
chagathus, a Peloponnesian, settled at Rome asi a; 
practitioner of medicine, and, as it may be in<r 
ferred, was the first person who made it a distinet 
profession. He was received in the first instance 
with great respect^ and was even maintained at 
the public expense ; but hi3 practice : was t observed 
to be so severe and unsucces$ful, ithat be.ifioon 
excited the dislike -of the people at large, >and 
produced a complete idisg^ist . to , the iprofassion 
generally, which led to (the transaction mentioned 
above.^ > His practice seems to have been aimost 
exclusively surgical, and to have consisted^ : in a 
great measui^e, in the* use of the knife and lof 
powerful caustic applications. iWe hear little mote 
of the state >Qf medicine in Rome for the Eiext 
century; but firom certain incidental observations 
we may infer that it remained principally in the 
hands of the priests, and: consdsted as before in 
superstitious rites and ceremonies* It . appears, 
indeed, that the few dndividuids who devoted 
themselves to the cultivation of natural science, 
among other subjects directed their attention to 
medicine; and it is particularly stated that Cato 

* Lib. xxix. cap. 1. 
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introduced varioua articles into tbe materia mediea, 
and wrote several treatises on medical > topics. We 
act not abk tb form anjr just conception of their 
meorit from -the account which is given of them ; 
but it is worthy of remark that he was a professed 
op4)09^ent to Grecian' Hteratore in general, and we 
may therefore conclude, would not avail himself 
of sthe impf ovements that had been 'made by the 
Greek physicians.* 

We may presume that the prejudice which was 
excited against Archagathvs would be gradually 
allayed; and that* the improvement of thie>Iloi|iaiii8 
in* mtellectual cultivationy although not contsideM 
table, would be at least ' sufficieiit ^o make Hhem 
sensible of the necessifty^ 'Of attempting something 
beyond Ae mere power of chirms and mcantatko^s 
for the removal of di^sease. Aococdingly, aboiii 
a century before the Christian a^ra^ we fiiul that 
another individual had acquired a very considerable 
liegree of popularity at Roihe^ which he main^ 
tained through life, and in a certain degree teans- 
mitted to his succefisors,-^Asclepiades of Bithynia« 
It is ^aid that h^ first came to 'Rome as a teacher 
4)f rhetoric^ and t^at it was in consequence of liis 
not being Isuccessful in' thia profession^ that : he 
turned hi3 att^tion to the study o£ medicine. 
From what we leam of his history and of hiB 
practice, it would appear that he may be fairly^ 

* Le ClerCy par. ii. liv. iii. ch. 1. Schulz, p. ii. cap. 6. 
Ackermann, p. iv. cap. 15. 
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characterized as a man 6f natural ^al^rite^dfc'- 
quainted with human nature, oi^ rath^ with htitridto 
weakness, and possessed ef considel^bl6f shreJwdifess 
arid address, but with little science ofr ' jJrofes^btilal 
skill. He began upon' the* plan whicji is so ge- 
lierally found successful by those who are conscious 
of their own ignorance, of vilifying the principles' 
and practice of his predecessors, and of asserting 
that he had discovered a more cotnpendioui^ and 
effective mode of treating diseases than hiid bfeeri 
before known to the world. As he was igliorarit 
of anatomy and pathology, he decried the kbotirt 
of those who sought to investigate the sfructurci 6f 
the body, or to vratch the phenomena of disease; 
atid he is said to have directed his attacks mbr^ 
particularly against the writings of Hippoctates. It 
aj^ears, however, that he had the discretion to refraiti 
from the use of very active and powerfol remedies;- 
and to trust principally to the efficacy of diet; 
exercise, bathing, and other circumstances of thil3 
nature. A part of the great popularity which 
be enjoyed depended upon his prescribing the 
liberal use of wine to his patients, and upon his 
attending in all cases, with great assiduity, not 
only to every thing which contributed to their 
comfort, but that he flattered their prejudices and 
indulged their inclinations. By the due application 
of these means, and from the state of the people 
among whom he practised, we may, without much 
difficulty, account for the great eminence to which 
he arrived, and we cannot fail to recognize in 
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Asclepjadps the prototype of more than o^e popular 

physician of modern, times. : .. ..> ni 

^ ; *f ustiee, however, obliges, .ns : to . admit . that * ;he 
a^ems to.haye ^xe-en .possessed of a^ considerable 
sh^e of ac^te^ess ap4{ disperpment, which on sqmj^> 
occ^^sip^a he employed with ^vp^ntage. , It : is isaid, 
thftt.to.bio^ we are indebted, i^ the first instancy, 
fpj: the arrangement of diseases into the two great 
cl^$sei? of .acute and chronic, a division which has 
a. i:^^l foun,da1;ion in nature, and which still. fprips^ 
sm^.ifnpprtaxit feature in tfxejuoat improved. mp^eriiL} 
W^plpgy. iln his philospphipal principles Asclat. 
pi^dp34S:Sai4 to hfVje been, a follower of JEpipuojUi?, ^ 
ai^jtPil^v^, adopted. hi^d9ctrine of ,atoms,an4i 
ppr^, oa;wbich he.atti^ippted tp build.a.newthepiiy,; 
Qf disease, bjf ^ugpiposing . th^ , ^1} , wprj^id . ^^c^im] 
n^igl^t b^: reduced . i^t;q iqtxsl^'uctipjji of the ppre;s. i^^v^; 
irj^jL^f^rn distrib^Htipm , *of the . ,aton>s. , , This , .^heprjri 

h^ , ^comDW>4?^ted tp. hii? ^I'^i^i^p <>f di?^.^sQ^ ^^ 
aqvitetbeipg.s^jippps^Qd, tp depend essentially uppji.^, 

Qdw^i^t^ictip^ oif .the ppr^s,; or.'?.n obstruction of tbpfl%. 

byna superfluity pfd adorns; tbp chrpnic, uppp 9.1 

rdaxatipn : of tber ppres , qr a dej^c^ency of thf) ; 

atomS.*>.:r- • r> ' ...'I-- ■■ ., ,.^^ - ■ - ,. m;: .;;f.: 

t'Asclepiade^ wa$ sjicceeded in his « professionals 
re^putation by his, pupil Th^mison of Laodicea,^^ho 
had the honour of founding a new sect in medicine, 

* PliniuSy passim. Celsus, ubi supra et alibi. Le ClerCy 
par. ii. liv. iii. ch. 4-9. Sprengel, sect. 5. ch. 1. Cabanis, 
ch. 2. § 5. Goulm, Encyc. Meth., M^decine, ** Asclepiade/' 
Chaussier et Adelon^ in Biog* Univ., " Ascl^piade.'' 
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which for some time almost eclipsed the former 
rivals; this was the Methodic sect. The great 
object of Themison seems to haye been to adopt 
a middle course between the Dogmatists and the 
Empirics, and to take advantage of the excellencies 
of each of them. He was, however, strongly im- 
pressed with the great principle of Asclepiades, the 
importance of reducing the science to a few ge- 
neral laws, which by their simplicity might be 
universally intelligible and of easy application. 
He therefore rejected aU the abstruse and recondite 
i^eculations of the Dogmatistis, and substituted in 
their place a few positions derived from* the tenets 
of his master, and founded upon the Epicurean 
doctrines* He remarks that it is an essential part 
of the business of the practitioner to make himself 
acquainted with the nature of the human frame, 
with its laws while in the state of health, and with 
the changes which they experience from disease. 
All these he . referred to the respective states » of 
constriction and relaxation, and to the undue pre- 
ponderance of one of them over the other. To 
these two, however, he added a third, or mixed 
state as he styled it, the nature of which is not 
very easy to understand; while by classing all 
medical ag-aits under the two great divisions * lof 
astringents and relaxants^ we learn how to apply 
the appropriate remedy for every disease. 

Themison's doctrine must be regarded as a re- 
finement, and certainly an improvement of that of 
Asclepiades ; for although we have the states of 
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^loafitriction ;imd relaicatiQiSL professodly copied from 
his master, it is disencumbered of the more ob- 
jectionable speculation of the atomsi and pores. 
■Jibe .theory, of th^ Methodics. contempUtes the 
jsoUds asvthci seat and cause, of disease, in which 
respect it is directly opposed to: that of Hippo- 
crates, who traced the primary cause of disease tp 
an affection of the fluids, giving rise to what has 
been termed the Humoral Pathology. The hu- 
moral pathology was zealously defended by Galen, 
and i. was universally adopted by his. successoi^s 
until the . seventeenth centuiy, when the opposite 
^Joetrine of Solidism was revived, and has been 
igainingt ground 'Until the present; day. It has been 
ijwsitly objected to Themison's theory, that even if 
^ivser admit the correctness of his views respecting 
thestates^ of constriction and relaxation of the sys- 
item, : there : is a palpable absurdity in supposing 
that -they can be co-existent, in what he terms his 
middle state, as they are directly opposed to each 
other. 

t There is no work of Themison's extant, but- we 
have aa ample adcount of his practice in the 
lyaritings of Ca&lius Aurelianus^ who was a zealous 
defeinder of the tenets of the Methodic sect. They 
lappear to have been, diligent in the observation of 
the phenomena of disease^ and sagaciousi in their 
employment of remedies : they seem, indeed, to 
have sustained.their character, of keeping a middle 
courae between the Dogmatists and Empirics, avoid- 
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ing the extremes of either, and combining the more 
useful parts of each system in a greater degree 
than had been done by their predecessors.* 

For some time after the death of Themison the 
opinions of the Methodics were generally adopted 
in Rome, and almost superseded those of the pro- 
fessed Dogmatists and Empirics, so that we shall 
have little to detain us in our progress, except to 
notice certain individuals who became remarkable 
from their personal history or character, or from 
some peculiarity in their opinions or practice. 
The first of this description in point of time is 
Thessalus, who lived about half a century after 
Themison, and who ranks as one of his followers. 
He was, however, an individual very different, both 
in character and in acquirements, from his master. 
He is stated to have been of mean birth and of 
defective education, but by cunning and artifice, to 
have acquired great wealth and a high reputation. 
He began his career, in the usual mode of igno- 
rance and self-sufficiency, by endeavouring to throw 
contempt on all his predecessors and contempora- 
ries, by pretending to expose their errors, and by 
claiming to himself the discovery of a new theory 
of medicine, which should lead to more correct 
practice, and should supersede all farther attempts 
of the kind ; in fine, he assumed to himself the 

* Celsus, in praef. Le Clerc, p. ii. liv. iv. sect. I. ch. 1. 
Barchusen, Diss. II. Sprengel, t, ii. p. 20-3. Ackermanrif 
per, iv. ch. 17. 
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pompous title of tj)ie conqueroi: of physicians 

We shall not have pccasipn to 4 well . long upon 
S\^e who i^ so unworthy of a place in the records 

I, of science; it is oi^ly necessary to remark concern- 
iq^ hiipj that he appears, to have unite4^ the 

J issip^culatioAS of Asclepia(Jes with those of Themisop, 
und, to have admitted the atoms and pores of the 
»ow, with the constriction and relaxation of the 

.{f^her., Th^ only addition which Thessalus made 
tOi medjical theory which deserves our notice, is the 
intiroduction of what he terms metasyncrasis, or the 

(laethod of producing an entire change in the state 
jof the body. This he opposed toi the practice of 

i iHippocrateSk who professed to wj^tch over and re- 
gulate t^ie actions of the system, as ivell as to that of 

t*he iEmpirics^ ij^hose aim was to <;orrect specific 

omorbid actions, or to, remove particular morbid 
isymptoms. < The term, as conveying a conceivable, 
if, not an actual occurrence, was not without its 

/^aJi^e, and was generally adopted by medical wri- 
teivs>; and even in the present day the principle 

/implied in it serves as the foundation for some of 

/mVjjnmt important indications.! 

i J »t; Plinius, lib. xxix. cap* l.r— We have an amusing, and pi-o- 
4)ab)3r a correct account^ given ns by Lucian, of the successful 

kQavery practised by an impostor of his age, named Alexander ; 

see Tooke's Trans., v. i. p. 630 et seq. He appears to have 

been a worthy successor of Thessalus, so far as respects his 

4MT0gance and presumption. 

t Le ClerCf p. ii. liv. iv. sect. 1 . ch. 2, 3. Sprengei, t. ii. 

p. 28-31. 

F 
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The name of Soranus next occurs among the 
celebrated Roman practitioners. There is, indeed, 
some reason for supposing that there were no less 
than three physicians of this name, but the one 
who is most eminent appears to have been a native 
of Ephesus, to have studied at Alexandria, and 
finally to have settled in Rome. He was a strict 
Methodic, and is said to have been highly respected 
for his character and talents. His writings have 
not been transmitted to us, but probably the most 
valuable information which they contain is handed 
down to us by C. Aurelianus, whose work, if not, 
as some have supposed, a translation of Soranus's 
treatise, proceeds upon the same principles, and 
inculcates the same practice.* 

There is considerable uncertainty respecting both 
the age and the country of C. Aurelianus. Some 
writers place him as early as the first century of 
the Christian era, while others endeavour to prove 
that he was at least a century later. This opinion 
is principally founded upon the circumstance of his 
not mentioning or being mentioned by Galen, indi- 
cating that they were contemporaries or rivals. 
Numidia has been generally assigned as his native 
country, but perhaps without any direct evidence ; 
it may, however, be concluded from the imperfec- 
tion of his style, and the incorrectness of some of 
-flie terms which he employs, that he was not a 

* Le CierCy par. ii. liv. iv. sect. 1, ch. 4. Sprengel, t. ii. 
p. 33—5^. 
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native either of Greece or of Italy. 3ut whatever 
doubts may attach to his personal history, and 
whatever defects exist in his writings, they afford 
us much valuable information respecting the state 
of medical science. He was a prof^ssed and zea- 
lous Methodic, and it is principally from his work 
that we are able to obtain a correct view of the 
principles and practice of this sect. In his de- 
scriptions of the phenomena of disease he displays 
considerable accuracy of observation and diagnostic 
sagacity; and he describes some diseases which 
are not to be met with in any other ancient author. 
He gives us a very ample and minute detail of the 
practice which was adopted both by himself and 
his contemporaries ; and it must be acknowledged 
that on these points his remarks display a compe- 
tent knowledge of his subject, united to a clear 
and comprehensive judgment. 

He divides diseases into the two great classes of 
acute and chronic, nearly corresponding to diseases 
of constriction and of relaxation, and upon these 
{Supposed states he founds his primary indications ; 
but with respect to the intimate nature of these 
states of the system, as well as of all hidden or 
recondite causes generally, he thinks it unnecessary 
to inquire, provided we can recognize their exis- 
tence, and can discover the means of removing 
them. Hence his writings are less theoretical aji4 
more decidedly practical than those of any other 
author of antiquity ; and they consequently contri- 
buted more to the advancement of the knowledge 

F 2 
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and actual treatment of disease than any that had 
preceded them. They contributed in an especial 
manner to perfect the knowledge of therapeutics, 
by ascertaining with precision the proper indica- 
tions of cure, with the means best adapted for ful- 
filling them. The great defect of C. Aurelianus, 
a defect which was inherent in the sect to which 
he belonged, was that of placing too much depen- 
dence upon the two-fold division of diseases, and 
not sufficiently attending to the minute shades by 
which they gradually run into each other ; a defect 
the more remarkable in one who shows so much 
attention to the phenomena of disease, and who, for 
the most part, allows himself to be so little warped by 
preconceived hypothesis. This view of the subject 
leads him not unfrequently to reject active and 
decisive remedies, when he could not reconcile 
their operation to his supposed indications ; so that, 
although his practice is seldom what can be styled 
bad, it is occasionally defective. 

There were two points in which C. Aurelianus, 
and the Methodics generally, decidedly opposed 
the doctrines and practice of the followers of Hip- 
pocrates, in trusting the removal of disease to the 
restorative powers of nature, and in attributing 
diseases to the excess or defect of particular hu.- 
mours. With respect to the former point, they 
conceived that it was as frequently necessary to 
oppose, as to promote, the natural actions of the 
system; and with respect to the latter, they did 
not admit the existence of the supposed four hu- 
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mours; and even, if their existence could be 
proved, they did not conceive that they were in 
possession of the means of acting upon them indi- 
vidually or specifically. 

In the treatment of acute diseases, or those of 
constriction, the cure was eflfected by topical bleed- 
ing, (for general bleeding was rarely admitted,) 
and by narcotic and oleaginous applications, aided 
by a pure, and sometimes by a moist air. Absti- 
nence was strictly enjoined, and indeed often car- 
ried to an undue length ; and in the administration 
of all remedies the practitioner was frequently 
guided by critical periods, generally of three, or 
in other cases of seven days. When the ordinary 
means of cure were found not to be successful, or 
when any circumstance occurred which appeared 
to contra-indicate their application, C. Aurelianus 
had recourse to a preparatory system. This con- 
sisted principally in certain regulations regarding 
diet and exercise, in the use of the bath, frictions, 
and other external applications ; when the system 
was thus prepared, the ordinary plan of treatment 
was had recourse to. Inflammatory diseases were 
supposed to depend upon constriction ; abstinence, 
rest, and friction were enjoined in the first instance ; 
bleeding general or local, baths, and certain vege- 
table preparations were then administered, while 
purgatives seem to have been seldom if ever em- 
ployed. Little regard appears to have been paid 
to particular symptoms, and upon the whole we 
should be disposed to consider the practice as defi- 
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cient in promptness and vigour, and not very unlike 
that which prevails at this day in many parts of 
the continent. We have mentioned above that C, 
Aurelianus seldom employed purgatives, — an un* 
fortunate prejudice, by which he deprived himself 
of one of the most useful agents in the cure of 
disease; he also generally condemns the use of 
what are termed specifics, an error, if it be one, 
much more venial ; he very sparingly employs 
diuretics, condemns narcotics, and rejects caustics 
and all sinfilar applications.* 

Although the Methodic sect continued to prevail 
among the Roman physicians during the greatest 
part of the two first centuries of the Christian era, 
some alteration in the original tenets of Themison 
were gradually introduced, and it at length became 
subdivided into several minor sects or schools, 
which, although agreeing in certain fundamental 
principles, had each their peculiar views, which 
led to their separation from the main body, and to 
the adoption of specific appellations. Two of these. 
tvere of sufficient notoriety to require being indivi- 
dually mentioned in this sketch, — the Pneumatics, 
and the Eclectics or Episynthetics. 

The Pneumatics rose into notice about half a 
century after the death of Themison. They derive 

* Vide Opas, de Morb. Acut et Chron. Le Clerc, par. ii. 
liv. iv. sect. I. ch. 5-11; we have in this author a very ample 
account of the principles and practice of the Methodics. Bar- 
thusen, Diss. 11, § 5. Haller, Bib. Med. § 72. Sprengel, 
t. ii. p. 37 et seq. Eloy, in loco. Biog. Univ. in loco. 
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their appellation from the circumstance of their 
having introduced into their pathology the agency 
of what is termed the spirits (irviujiAa), which, to- 
gether with the solids and fluids, compose the 
corporeal frame. It would be somewhat difficult 
to state, in a few words, to what supposed substance 
or power the term was applied ; we may observe in 
it some traces of the pneumatic physiology of the 
modem chemists, while in some of its agencies it 
resembles the nervous influence. This sect has 
acquired considerable celebrity from the name of 
an eminent medical writer, which has been gene- 
rally attached to it, that of Aretaeus. 

There is some uncertainty respecting both the 
age and the country of Aretaeus ; but it seems pro- 
bable that he practised in the reign of Vespasian, 
and he is usually styled the Cappadocian. He 
wrote a general treatise on diseases, which is still 
extant, and is certainly one of the most valuable 
reliques of antiquity, displaying great accuracy in 
the detail of symptoms, and in seizing the 'dia- 
gnostic character of diseases. In his practice he 
follows, for the most part, the method of Hippo-» 
crates, but he paid less attention to what have been 
styled the natural actions of the system; and, 
contrary to the practice of the Father of medicine, 
he did not hesitate to attempt to counteract them, 
when they appeared to him to be injurious. The 
account which he gives of his treatment of various 
diseases indicates a simple and sagacious system, 
and one of more energy than that of the professed 
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Methodics. Thus he freely administered active 
purgatives ; he did not object to narcotics ; he was 
much less averse to bleeding; and upon the whole 
his materia medica was both ample and efficients 
It may be asserted generally, that there are few of 
the ancient physicians, since the time of Hippo- 
crates, who appear to have been less biassed by 
attachment to any peculiar set of opinions, and 
whose account of the phenomena and treatment of 
disease has better stood the test of subsequent ex- 
perience. We have placed Aretaius among the 
Pneumatics, because he maintained the doctrines 
which are peculiar to this sect, and because he is 
generally considered as such by most systematic 
writers, although perhaps, strictly speaking, he 
is better entitled to be placed with the Eclectics.* 

Of the sect of the Eclectics we know little ex- 
cept through the medium of the writings of their 
opponents. The most celebrated of them was 
Archigenes of Appamea, who practised at Rome 
in the time of Trajan, and enjoyed a very high 
reputation for his professional skill. He is, how- 
ever, reprobated as having been fond of introducing 
new and obscure terms into the science, and having 
attempted to give to medical writings a dialectic 
form, which produced rather the appearance than 

* Le Clerc, par. ii. liv. iv. sect. 1, ch. 2-3. Barchusen^ 
Diss. 15, p. 232 et seq. Haller, Bib. Med. § 64. ^%, in 
loco. Gouliuy Encyc. Method. Medecine, t. iii. p. 385 et seq. 
Sprengely t ii, p. 82-7. Chausskr et Adelon, Biog. Univ. 

** Aretee," 
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the reality of accuracy. Archigenes published a 
treatise on the pulse, on which Galen has written 
a commentary ; it appears to have contained a num- 
ber of minute and subtile distinctions, many of 
which we may venture to affirm have no real exis- 
tence, and to have been, for the most part, the 
result rather of a preconceived hypothesis than of 
actual observation ; and the same remark may be 
applied to an arrangement which he proposed of 
fevers. He, however, not only enjoyed a consi- 
derable degree of the public confidence during his 
life-time, but left behind him a number of disciples, 
who for many years maintained a respectable rank 
in their profession.* 

It may appear singular that we have so many in- 
stances of individuals who have risen to great 
eminence, both from their professional skill and 
general science, but of whose private history we 
possess so little information. This is very re- 
markably the case with Celsus. We know little of 
his age, his origin, or even of his actual profession. 
There are some incidental expressions which lead 
to the conjecture that he lived under the reigns of 
Augustus and Tiberius, and particularly the mode 
in which he refers to Themison would indicate that 
they were either contemporaries, or that Themison 
preceded him by a short period only. With respect 
to the country of Celsus we have nothing on which 
to ground our opinion, except the purity of his 

* Le ClerCf par. ii. liv. iv. sect. 2, ch. i. Barchusen, Diss. 
15, p. 240 et seq. Sprengel, t. il p. 75-82. 
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style, which at most would prove no more than 
that he had been educated and passed a considerable 
part of his life at Rome. 

With regard to his profession, it has been 
doubted whether he was a practitioner of medicine, 
or whether he only studied it as a branch of general 
science, after the manner of some of the ancient 
Greek philosophers. This doubt has arisen princi- 
pally from the mode in which he is referred to by 
Columella* and by Quintilian,t and by his not 
being enumerated by Pliny among the physicians 
of Rome in his sketch of the history of medicine. 
Yet, on the other hand, it appears to me that his 
work bears very strong evidence that he was an 
actual practitioner, that he was familiar with the 
phenomena of disease and the operation of remedies, 
and that he described and recommended what fell 
under his own observation, and was sanctioned by 
his own experience ; so that I conceive it, upon the 
whole, most probable that he was a physician by 
profession, but who devoted part of his time and 
attention to the cultivation of literature and general 
science. 

The treatise of Celsus " On Medicine" is divided 
into eight books. It commences by a judicious 
sketch of the history of medicine, terminating by 
the comparison of the two rival sects, the Dogma- 
tists and the Empirics, which has been referred to 
above. The two next books are principally occu- 

* De Re Ruat. lib. vi. cap. 5. ' f Lib. xii. cap. 11. 
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pied by the consideration of diet, and the general 
principles of therapeutics and pathology : the re- 
maining books are devoted to the consideration of 
particular diseases and their treatment^ the third 
and fourth to internal diseases, the fifth and sixth 
to external diseases and to pharmaceutical prepara- 
tions, and the two last to those diseases which 
more particularly belong to surgery. In the treat- 
ment of disease, he for the most part pursues the 
method of Asclepiades; he is not, however, ser- 
vilely attached to him, and never hesitates to adopt 
any practice or opinion, however contrary to his, 
which he conceived to be sanctioned by direct 
experience. He adopted, to a certain extent, the 
Hippocratean method of observing and watching 
over the operations of nature, and rather regulating 
than opposing them, a method which, with respect 
to acute diseases, may frequently appear inert. 
But there are occasions on which he displays con- 
siderable decision and boldness, and particularly in 
the use of the lancet, which he employed with 
more freedom than any of his predecessors. His 
regulations for the employment of bloodletting and 
of purgatives are laid down with minuteness and 
precision ; and although he was, in some measure, 
led astray by his hypothesis of the crudity and 
concoction of the humours, the rules which he pre- 
scribed were not very different from those which 
were generally adopted in the commencement of 
the present century. His description of the sym- 
ptoms of fever, and of the diiferent varieties which 
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it assumes, either from the nature of the epidemic, 
or from the circumstances under which it takes 
place, are correct and judicious ; his practice was 
founded upon the principle so often referred to, of 
watching the operations of nature, conceiving that 
fever consists essentially in an effort of the consti- 
tution to throw oif some morbid cause, and that, 
if not unduly interfered with, the process would 
terminate in a state of health. We here see the 
germ of the doctrine of the vis medicatrix naturcBj 
which has had so much influence over the practice 
of the most enlightened physicians of modem times, 
and which, although erroneous, has perhaps led to 
a less hazardous practice than the hypotheses which 
have been substituted in its room. 

But perhaps the most curious and interesting 
parts of the work of Celsus are those which treat 
of surgery and surgical operations. It is very re- 
markable that he is almost the first writer who 
professedly treats on these topics, and yet his 
descriptions of the diseases and of their treatment 
prove that the art had attained to a very consider- 
able degree of perfection. Many of what are 
termed the capital operations seem to have been 
well understood and frequently practised, and we 
may safely assert, that the state of surgery, at the 
time when Celsus wrote, was comparatively much 
more advanced than that of medicine. The Phar- 
macy of Celsus forms another curious and interest- 
ing part of his work, and, like his surgery, marks 
a state of considerable improvement in this branch 
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of the art. Many of his formulae are well arranged 
and efficacious, and on the whole they may be said 
to be more correct, and even more scientific, than the 
multifarious compounds which were afterwards in- 
troduced into practice, and which were not com- 
pletely discarded until our own times.* 

There is one circumstance respecting Celsus 
which requires to be noticed, that he is the first 
native Roman physician whose name has been 
transmitted to us. Before his time all those who 
arrived at any degree of eminence were either 
Greeks or Asiatics, and it would appear that the 
native practitioners were either slaves or persons 
from the lower ranks of life, who acted in the 
subordinate branches of the profession.! This 
circumstance may be attributed partly to the low 
state of science in Rome, even during the period 
when literature had advanced to considerable emi- 
nence, and still more to the idea of degradation or 
servility which seems to have been attached to the 
exercise of any art or profession for the sake of 

* Le Clerc, par 2. liv. iv. sect. 2, ch. 4, 5. Barchusen, 
diss. 15, p. 231, 2. Morgagni, Epistolae in Celsum. Haller, 
Bib. Med. t. i. § 49. JEloi/y in loco. Nouv. Diet. Hist, in loco. 
Sprengely t. ii. p. 25-8, Black's Hist of Medicine, p. 63-82. 
Goulin, Encyc. Meth. M^decine, in loco. Petit-Reidet, Biog. 
Univ. " Celse/' 

t Le Clerc t par. 3. liv. i. ch. 2. The condition of the prac- 
titioners of medicine in Rome was the subject of a learned con- 
troversy between Mead and Middleton ; see life of Mead, pre- 
fixed to his works, v. i. p. 13, Edin. 1765, and Aikin's Gen. 
Biog. art. " Middleton." 
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gain. All the trades and manufactures of Rome 
were therefore carried on by slaves, and medicine 
seems to have been placed in the same class. It 
must, however, be observed that many individuals 
who were brought to Rome as slaves, either by 
their natural talents or by some favourable con- 
juncture of circumstances, overcame the disadvan- 
tages of their situation, and made considerable 
acquirements in different departments of knowledge, 
and among others in that of medicine. One of the 
most celebrated of these is Antonius Musa, who 
was appointed physician to Augustus, and obtained 
great celebrity from his practical skill : we are told 
that he was a pupil of Themison, and it appears 
that he remained attached to the Methodic sect.* 

Before we close this part of our history, it will 
be necessary to take some notice of a class of wri- 
ters, whose names or works are transmitted to us, 
who particularly devoted themselves to the improve- 
ment of pharmacy. The first of these was Scri- 
bonius Largus, who flourished in the reign of 
Claudius. He appears to have been, like Musa, 
originally a slave, and it may be conjectured fronj 
his work " On the Composition of Medicines," 
which has been transmitted to us, that he was never 
able to supply the deficiency of his education. It 
is a mere collection of nostrums and formulae, with- 
out arrangement or discrimination, and is solely 

* Hall^y Bib. M«d. t. i. p. 150, 1. Eloy^ in loco. Aikm*8 
Gen. Biog. in loco. 
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valuable as indicating the state of the art at the 
time of its publication.* 

Andromachus, a native of Crete, who lived under 
the reign of Nero, is principally known to posterity 
as the inventor of certain compounded pharmaceu- 
tical preparations, one of which, the theriaca, ob- 
tained so much celebrity as to have been retained 
in our pharmacopoeia until the close of the last 
century. It was composed of no less than sixty- 
one inpedienu. v^hich were combined togefter 
with much ceremony and no inconsiderable degree 
of labour and skill. Its essential ingredient, from 
which it derived its name, was the dried flesh of 
vipers, against the bites of which animals it was 
supposed to be an antidote. But its supposed me- 
dical virtues were equal to the number of articles 
of which it consisted, so that there was scarcely a 
disease for which the theriaca of Andromachus has 
not been proposed as a remedy. Andromachus is 
further remarkable as being the first individual on 
whom the title of Archiater, or principal physician, 
was bestowed by the emperors, a title which was 
continued for several centuries.t 

We have next to notice an author of just cele- 
brity, whose writings form one of the most valuable 
remains of antiquity, — Pliny the naturalist. Al- 
though not attached to the medical profession, and 

♦ Haller, Bib. Bot. t. i. p. 76, 7, and Bib. Med. lib.i. § 51, 
t. i. p. 166, 7. Eloy^ in loco. Sprengel, t. ii. p. 551 

t Le Clercy par. 3, liv. ii, ch. 1. Eloy, in loco. Haller, 
Bib. Med. lib. i. § 56, t. i. p. 178, 9. 
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even, as appears from many of his remarks, by 
no means favourably disposed to it, in various 
parts of his great work he affords us much im- 
portant information, both direct and indirect, re- 
specting the history of medicine in all its branches, 
and more especially in all that concerns materia 
medica and pharmacy.* We meet with a great 
number of curious facts and remarks upon these 
subjects, so that we are enabled from them to form 
a tolerably complete conception of the state of 
medical science in the age in which he wrote. We 
learn from his works that the ordinary practice 
was, in a considerable degree, what may be termed 
empirical, consisting in the application of certain 
remedies for certain diseases, without any inquiry 
into their mode of operation. The materia medica, 
which was extensive, consisted principally of ve- 
getable products, and these combined together in 
various forms, but without any regard to what we 
should now regard as scientific principles, either 
chemical or pharmaceutical. We find that they 
possessed various active remedies, adapted to the 
greatest part of the most important indications, so 

* The late illustrious naturalist Cuvier has formed what I 
conceive to be a very just and candid estimate of the literary 
and philosophical character of Pliny, Biog. Univ. t. xxxv. in 
loco; the same inserted into the translation of Pliny by M. 
Aj. de Grandsagne, t. i. p. 85. See Eloy, in loco, for a list of 
the various editions, &c. of Pliny ; he enumerates one hundred 
and ten, of which it is worthy of notice that two only were 
printed in England. Haller, Bib. Bot. t. i. p. 91-8. 
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far as they could be obtained from vegetable or 
animal substances, but that in the application of 
them they frequently proceeded upon incorrect 
principles. 

Another writer who lived about the same time 
with Pliny, and who, although less distinguished 
for general science, holds a conspicuous rank 
among the medical authors of this period, is 
Dioscorides. The same obscurity hangs over 
every thing which regards the personal history of 
Dioscorides, as over that of so many individuals 
to whom we have had occasion to refer. It is 
generally supposed that he was a native of Asia 
Minor, and that he was a physician by profession. 
It appears pretty evident that he lived in the 
second century of the Christian era, and as he is 
not mentioned by Pliny, it has been supposed that 
he was a little posterior to him. The exact age 
of Dioscorides has, however, been a question of 
much critical discussion, and we have nothing but 
conjecture which can lead us to decide upon it. 
He has left behind him a treatise on the materia 
medica, a work of great labour and research, and 
which, for many ages, was received as a standard 
production. The greater correctness of modern 
science, and the new discoveries which have been 
made, cause it now to be regarded rather as a 
work of curiosity than of absolute utility ; but in 
drawing up a history of the state and progress of 
medicine, it affords a most valuable document for 
our information. His treatise consists of a descrip- 
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tion of all the articles then used in medicine, with 
an account of their supposed virtues. The de- 
scriptions are brief, and not unfrequently so little 
characterized, as not to enable us to ascertain with 
any degree of accuracy to what they refer, while 
to the practical part of his work the same remark 
nearly applies, that was made above with respect 
to Pliny, that it is in a great measure empirical, 
although his general principles, as far as they can 
be detected, appear to be those of the Dogmatic 
sect. The great importance which was, for so long 
a period, attached to the works of Dioscorides has 
rendered them the subject of almost innumerable 
commentaries and criticisms, and even some of 
the most learned of our modern naturalists have 
not thought it an unworthy task to attempt the 
illustration of his Materia Medica. Upon the 
whole we must attribute to him the merit of 
great industry and patient research, and it seems 
but just to ascribe a large portion of the errors 
and inaccuracies into which he has fallen, more 
to the imperfect state of science when he wrote, 
than to any defect in the character and talents 
of the writer.* 

* Le Clerc, par. iii. liv. ii. ch. 2. Eloi/, in loco, where we 
have an account of the various editions, comments, translations, 
&c. Sprengel, t ii. p. 58-64. Ackermann, p. 4. cap. 19. 
Haller, Bib. Bot. t. i. p. 79-87. Goulin, Encyc. Meth. M^- 
decine, " Dioscoride." Du-Petit-Thouars, Biog, Univ. in loco. 
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CHAP. V. 

Account of the opinions and practice of Galen — His history 
and education — Remarks on his character and writings — 
His physiology f anatomy, pathology, and practice. 

The course of our narrative brings us to one of 
those extraordinary characters, who are destined 
to form an era in the history of science, both from 
the actual improvements which they have intro- 
duced into it, and from the ascendancy which their 
genius enabled them to acquire over the minds 
of their contemporaries. Of these, one of the 
most remarkable that ever appeared, either in 
ancient or in modern times, is Galen. Galen 
enjoyed, both from birth and from education, every 
natural and acquired advantage ; his father was a 
man of rank, and his education appears to have 
been conducted upon the most liberal and judicious 
plan. He studied philosophy in the various schools 
that were then in the highest estimation, and 
without exclusively attaching himself to any one 
of them, he is said to have taken from each what 
he conceived to be the most important parts of 
their systems, with the exception of the Epicurean, 

G 2 
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the tenets of which he entirely rejected. His 
professional studies were conducted upon an equally 
extensive plan ; he attended the various schools 
and travelled through different countries for the 
express purpose of acquiring information; but it 
may be presumed that his knowledge of medicine 
was principally acquired in Alexandria, which 
still retained its character as the great depository 
of medical science. After passing a few years at 
his native city of Pergamus, spending some time 
at Rome, and again at Pergamus, he finally re- 
turned to Rome, in consequence of the express 
request of the Emperor Aurelius, and made that 
city his residence for the remainder of his life. 

The works which Galen left behind him are 
very numerous, amounting in the whole to about two 
hundred distinct treatises ; they are all on subjects 
directly or indirectly connected with medicine, and 
exhibit a great extent of knowledge on the subjects 
of which he treats, and a degree of information, 
as far as we can judge, greater than that of any 
of his contemporaries. He appears also to have 
been a man of a superior mind and of a very 
decided character; confident in his own powers, 
and paying but little attention to the opinions of 
others. Hence he may be accused of arrogance 
and want of candour, and he can only be defended 
upon the principle, that he was so far in advance 
of his contemporaries, as to be fully convinced 
of the futility of their reasoning and the deficiency 
of their information. The result was that he 
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gained that superiority over his contemporaries 
which he assumed, and actually acquired a sway 
over public opinion, on all points connected with 
medicine, which has never been obtained by any 
individual, either before or since his time. The 
rank which Galeti held in the medical world has 
been compared not unaptly to that which Aristotle 
possessed in the world of general science. For 
centuries after his death his doctrines and tenets 
were regarded almost in the light of oracles, which 
few persons had the courage to oppose ; and all 
the improvements in medicine which were even 
contemplated, consisted of little more than illus- 
trations of his doctrines or commentaries on his 
writings. In numberless instances it was deemed 
a sufficient argument, not merely against an hypo- 
thesis, but even against an alleged matter of fact, 
that it was contrary to the opinion of Galen ; and 
it may be stated without exaggeration, that the 
authority of Galen alone was estimated at a much 
higher rate than that of all the medical writers 
combined, who flourished during a period of more 
than twelve centuries. 

Although such a brilliant reputation might, in 
some measure, depend upon accidental circum- 
stances, and upon the mere personal character of 
the individual, we may fairly presume that there 
must have been a foundation of a more solid nature ; 
and upon an actual survey of the writings of 
Galen, we shall find ample reason to conclude, 
that he was a man of great talents and of very 
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extensive acquirements. In his general principles 
he may be considered as belonging to the Dogmatic 
sect, for his method was to reduce all his know- 
ledge, as acquired by the observation of facts, to 
general theoretical principles. These principles 
he indeed professed to deduce from experience and 
observation, and we have abundant proofs of his 
diligence in collecting experience, and his accuracy 
in making observations. But still, in a certain 
sense at least, he regards individual facts and the 
detail of experience as of little value, unconnected 
with the principles which he laid down as the 
basis of all medical reasoning. In this fundamental 
point, therefore, the method pursued by Galen 
appears to have been directly the reverse of that 
which we now consider as the correct method of 
scientific investigation ; and yet, such is the force 
of natural genius, that, in most instances, he 
attained the ultimate object in view, although by 
an indirect path. He was an admirer of Hippo- 
crates, and always speaks of him with the most 
profound respect, professing to act upon his prin- 
ciples, and to do little more than to expound his 
doctrines, and support them by new facts and 
observations. Yet in reality we have few writers 
whose works, both as to substance and manner, 
are more different from each other than those of 
Hippocrates and Galen, the simplicity of the former 
being strongly contrasted with the abstruseness and 
refinement of the latter. Those of his works which 
are the most truly valuable, and in which he ac- 
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tually rendered the greatest service to science, are 
his treatises on physiology. The knowledge which 
he possessed on this subject was much more con- 
siderable than that of any of his contemporaries ; 
in all that regards the operations of the animal 
economy he was much better acquainted with the 
facts, and much more ingenious in the application 
of them. He appears to have been well practised 
in anatomy, and especially in what may be termed 
pathological anatomy he far surpassed any of the 
ancients. His knowledge of particular structures 
was, in many respects, correct, and in his mode 
of classifying them he made no inconsiderable ap- 
proach to the philosophical views which have been 
taken of them by the anatomists of the present 
day. It appears upon the whole probable that he 
was not in the habit of dissecting the human sub- 
ject, and, indeed, this may be fairly inferred from 
his own remarks ; but there is reason to suppose 
that he omitted no opportunity of examining the 
structure of those animals which the most nearly 
resemble it, and that from them he has drawn up 
his descriptions. Considering this radical defect, 
it must be admitted that they possess great merit, 
and we may justly express our surprise at the few 
points in which they betray the imperfection of 
their origin.* 

The pathology of Galen was much more imper- 
fect than his physiology, for in this department he 

* Douglas y Bibliog. p. 18-22. 
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was left to follow the bent of his speculative genius 
almost without control. He adopts, as the founda- 
tion of his theory, the doctrine of the four ele- 
ments, and, like Hippocrates, he supposes that the 
fluids are the primary seat of disease. But in his 
application of this doctrine he introduced so many 
minute subdivisions and so much refined specula- 
tion, that he may be almost regarded as the inven- 
tor of the theory of the Humoralists, which was so 
generally adopted in the schools of medicine, and 
which, for so long a period, entirely engrossed their 
attention. The four elements, the four humours, 
and the four qualities, connected in all the variety 
of combinations, presented a specious appearance 
of method and arrangement, which took such firm 
possession of the mind as to preclude all inquiry 
into the validity of the foundation, and to present 
us with one of the most remarkable examples of 
the complete prostration of the understanding in a 
physical science, where facts were daily obtruding 
themselves upon our observation, but were either 
Tinnoticed or totally disregarded. 

The practice of Galen in its general character 
appears to have been similar to his pathology, and, 
indeed, to have been strictly deduced from it. His 
indications were in exact conformity to his theory, 
and the operation of medicines was reduced to 
their power of correcting the morbid states of the 
fluids, as depending upon their four primary quali- 
ties or the various modifications of them. Many 
parts of his writings prove that he was a diligent 
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observer of the phenomena of disease, and he pos- 
sessed an acuteness of mind which well adapted 
him for seizing the most prominent features of a 
case, and tracing out the origin of the morbid 
affection. But his predilection for theory too fre- 
quently warped and biassed his judgment, so that 
he appears more anxious to reconcile his practice 
to his hypothesis than to his facts, and bestows 
much more labour on subtile and refined reasoning, 
than on the investigation of morbid actions, or the 
generalization of his actual experience. 

The number of treatises which Galen left behind 
him is very considerable, amounting to nearly two 
hundred separate works, embracing every depart- 
ment of medical science. His style is generally 
elegant, but diffuse, and as may be imagined from 
the multiplicity of his works, he frequently repeats 
and copies from himself. Considered under the 
two classes of anatomy and physiology, and of 
pathology and practice, the following may, perhaps, 
be selected as the most valuable, both with respect 
to the absolute addition which they made to the 
previous stock of knowledge, and as to the reason- 
ing employed in them. Under the first head we 
may select the treatise " On the Use of the Parts 
of the Body," in seventeen books, in which he 
describes the structure of the different organs, and 
assigns to each of them its use. This is a work 
of great anatomical research and physiological in- 
genuity, which contains many facts that were pro- 
bably the result of his own investigation, and 
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exhibits a very favourable specimen of his reasoning 
powers, when not too much under the influence of 
preconceived hypothesis. The same kind of merit, 
although less in degree, may be assigned to the 
treatise " On the Motion of the Muscles," and also 
to that " On the Formation of the Fcetus," making 
due allowance for the greater difficulty and obscu- 
rity of the subject. 

Among the works of the second class the treatise 
" On Temperaments" has been greatly and justly 
celebrated, as well as that " On the Seat of Dis- 
ease," while that " On the Varieties of the Pulse" 
affords a happy illustration of his peculiar turn of 
mind, of his acuteness and originality, and at the 
same time, of his devoted attachment to hypothesis- 
The two works, " On the Differences and the 
Causes of Diseases," and " The Method of Cure," 
are more especially interesting, as containing the 
most detailed view of his peculiar doctrines of the 
humoral pathology, of the indications of cure which 
he laid down, and the methods which he adopted 
for their accomplishment. These two latter works 
exhibit a very complete view of the practice of 
Galen and of that of his contemporaries, and enable 
us to form a correct opinion of the state of the 
science when he entered upon the study of it, and 
of the additions which he made to it. To attempt 
an analysis of the works themselves, or of the 
details of Galen's practice, would carry me far 
beyond the limits of this treatise, and, indeed, it 
would be principally as a question of literary cu- 
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riosity that such an examination could be sustained. 
Their general character may be understood from 
what has been stated above, and I fully coincide in 
the remark of a learned and impartial critic, the 
late Dr. Aikin, who, after giving full credit to 
Galen for talent and acquirements, thus concludes : 
— " His own mass and modern improvements have 
now in great measure consigned his writings to 
neglect) but his fame can only perish with the 
science itself." The remark which was formerly 
made with respect to Hippocrates applies equally 
to Galen, that the great superiority which he ac- 
quired over his contemporaries appeared to repress 
all attempts at farther improvement.* 

* Conringy Introd. cap. 3. §. 16; cap. 4. §. 17, et alibi. 
Le Clerc, par. iii. lir. iii. ch. 1-8, contains a very ample ac- 
count of all that regards the writings and opinions of Gralen. At 
this period we lose the farther aid of this candid and judicious 
historian of medicine. Barchusen, diss. no. 16. Nouv. Diet. 
Hist. " Galien." Haller, Bib. Med. lib. i. §. 80, 1. Lauth, 
liv. r. par. 1. Sprengely sect. 5. ch. 6. Achermarmy cap. 
21, 2. Blumenbachy Introd. sect. 75. Oaulinp Encyc. M^h. 
M^decine, •* Galien.'^ Renauldiuy Biog. Univ. ** Galien." 
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CHAP. VI. 

An account of the successors of Galen — Decline of medical 
science — Sextus Empiricus — Oribasius — A'etius — Alexander 
Trallianus — Paulus Eginetus — Account of the state of Me* 
dicine among the Arabians — Conquests of the Arabians — 
Their patronage of science — Invention of chemistry — Ahrun 
— Serapion — A Ikhendi — Rhazes — A li- Abbas — Avicenna — 
Mesue — Albucasis — Avenzoar — Averroes — Estimate of the 
merits of the Arabic school. 

In investigating the state of medicine during the 
middle ages, it is apparent that mankind seemed to 
be satisfied with the progress which had been made 
in the science, or were conscious of their inability 
to surpass the limits which had been assigned to it ; 
and the result was, that for some time after the 
death of Galen we have few illustrious names to 
celebrate, and no discoveries to record. Literature 
in general was now, indeed, rapidly declining, and 
various causes, both moral and political, were 
coming into operation, which suspended the pro- 
gress of science and learning for many centuries, 
and produced what are justly and emphatically 
denominated the dark ages. Into these causes it is 
not our business to inquire ; it may be sufficient to 
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remark that they were of so universal a nature as 
to operate on the human mind generally, and there- 
fore to affect every intellectual pursuit. Medicine, 
among others, felt their paralyzing influence, al- 
though, from certain incidental circumstances to 
be hereafter noticed, it was not allowed to remain 
so completely stationary as most of the other 
branches of science. 

About the period when Galen flourished, the 
Roman empire began to exhibit very decided symp- 
toms of that decline, which, proceeding with more 
or less rapidity, was never altogether suspended, 
until it terminated in complete destruction. Even 
in the most splendid state of Rome, the cultivation 
of science was very limited, and we have had oc- 
casion to remark that almost all the physicians who 
acquired any considerable degree of celebrity were 
natives of Greece or Asia, and wrote in the Greek 
language. This was the case with Galen himself 
and with the few individuals who succeeded him, 
whose names are of sufficient importance to be in- 
troduced into this sketch. The medical writers of 
the third and fourth centuries have been charac- 
terized by Sprengel as " frigid compilers, or blind 
empirics, or feeble imitators of the physician of 
Pergamus."* 

The only exception to this remark is Sextus Em- 
piricus, who appears to have been a contemporary 
of Galen, and probably derived his appellation 

* T. ii. p. 170. 
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from the sect to which he attached himself, as there 
are some treatises of his still extant, in which he 
attacks the principles of the Dogmatists with con- 
siderable acuteness. We may conclude from his 
works that he was a man of learning and talents, well 
versed in the principles of the philosophers, and 
familiar with all the branches of literature and 
science which were cultivated in his time.* He is, 
however, the last medical writer to whom the cha- 
racter of Sprengel does not strictly apply. Oriba- 
sius, who lived in the fourth century, Aetius in 
the fifth, Alexander Trallianus in the sixth, and 
his contemporary Paulus of -^gina, were all zea- 
lous Galenists, who professed to do little more than 
to illustrate or comment on the works of their great 
master. Their writings are principally compila- 
tions from their predecessors; they are, however, 
occasionally curious from the incidental facts which 
they contain, and by furnishing us with extracts 
or abstracts of treatises which are no longer extant ; 
but this constitutes almost their sole value. The 
only additions to the practice of medicine which 
they afford are an account of certain surgical ope- 
rations, which is given us by Aetius, and a treatise 
by Paulus on midwifery, which is more complete 
than any that had previously appeared, and was 
long held in high estimation. But even these, 
which form but a small portion of the whole of 
their works, are connected with so much credulity 

* Enfield, v. ii. p. 136. 
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and superstition, as to indicate at least the most 
degraded state of the science, if not the defective 
judgment of the writer, Aetius expressly recom- 
mended the use of magical arts and incantations, 
and that, not, as has sometimes been done in a 
more enlightened age, from a knowledge of the 
effect they might produce on the imagination of the 
patient, but apparently from his own opinion of 
their physical operation on the system.* It must, 
however, be admitted that both in Alexander Tral- 
lianus and in Paul us we meet with various descrip- 
tions of disease, which indicate that they possessed 
the talent of accurate observation; and we may 
conclude that, although in what respects opinions 
they were the devoted followers of Galen, yet in the 
simple detail of facts their authority may be relied 
upon with considerable confidence.f 

With the death of Paulus, which took place 
about the middle of the seventh century, we may 
date the termination of the Greek school of medi- 
cine, for after his time we have no work written in 
this language which is possessed of any degree of 
merit. Those which occasionally appeared were 
mere servile transcripts of Galen and his disciples, 
or compilations formed without judgment or dis- 
cernment, devoid of original observation, or even 

* Cimring, oap. 3. sect. 18-*20. Sprengel, sect. 6. ch. 1-3. 
t Freindt Hist. Med. p. 39d et seq, and p. 420 et seq.^ 
Eloy, " Paul d'Egine." Haller, Bib. Med. t. i. p. 311-15. 
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of any attempt at generalization or arrangement. 
In this degraded state was the science of medicine 
reduced in the former seats of learning, when a 
new school arose in a different quarter of the world, 
which will require our attention, from the actual 
additions which it made to our knowledge, as well 
as from the mode of its origin and the nature of its 
connexion with the Grecian and Roman schools. 

The city of Alexandria still retained its reputa- 
tion as the great school of medicine, partly resting 
its fame on the excellence of its former professors, 
and in some measure depending on the value of its 
extensive library and other institutions favourable 
to the cultivation of science, the forms of which 
at least were still preserved. But even these feeble 
remains were destroyed by the conquest of the 
Arabians in the seventh century, who in the genuine 
spirit of blind bigotry, appeared to be actuated by 
the barbarous desire of totally eradicating science 
from the face of the earth. The catastrophe which 
befel the Alexandrian library is too well known to 
be repeated in this place,* a calamity, the full extent 
of which can scarcely be appreciated by one who 
is in the habit of regarding literature only as it 
exists in modern times, when books of all descrip- 
tions are multiplied to an excessive degree, and 

* I have adopted the generally received account of this trans- 
action ; hut the learned reader need not he informed, that a con- 
siderahle, and perhaps not an unreasonahle degree of douht 
attaches to it. Gibbon^ c. 51. v. 9. p. 392-5. 
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when the loss occasioned by the most splendid col- 
lection would be nearly confined to a single nation 
or community. It appears, however, that notwith- 
standing the brutal violence of the Saracen inva- 
ders, some books escaped from the general wreck 
of literature and science, and that there were not 
wanting some individuals who were capable of 
estimating their value. Among these relicks were 
the writings of Galen, and we are informed that at 
an early period of the Saracenic empire they began 
to be held in very high estimation; they were 
translated into the Arabic language, were com- 
mented upon and elucidated in various ways, and 
soon acquired a degree of celebrity scarcely short 
of what they had previously enjoyed among the 
Greeks themselves. The Arabians were also in 
possession of the works of Hippocrates, but the 
simplicity of this author was less adapted to their 
taste than were the metaphysical refinements and 
elaborate arrangements of Galen, so that, while 
the latter was regarded with a respect amounting 
almost to veneration, the former was little read or 
estimated. 

After the immediate successors of Mahomet had 
completed their conquest of a considerable part of 
the civilized world, they rested from their warlike 
triumphs, and seemed disposed to add to the splen- 
dour of their empire by the cultivation of the arts 
of peace. The patronage of literature was an ex- 
press object of many of their rulers, and even the 
works of the Greek philosophers were translated 

H 
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and studied with much assiduity.* But the spirit 
of Mahomedanism was decidedly averse to intellec- 
tual improvement, and we accordingly find that no 
additions were made to general science, and that 
very little was accomplished even in the collection 
of facts and observations. To this remark, how- 
ever, medicine forms an exception; for although 
the Arabian physicians adopted implicitly all the 
theories and speculations of Galen, and seldom 
ventured in the smallest degree to deviate from his 
practice, we are indebted to them for the descrip- 
tion of some diseases, which either made their first 
appearance about this time, or had not been before 
specifically noticed.f 

I must mention in this place a remarkable occur- 
rence in the history of science, and one which in- 
directly produced a very important effect upon the 
subject of this dissertation, — the invention of che- 
mistry. The origin of chemistry, like that of all 
other sciences, is obscure and uncertain. Traces 
of what may be called chemical operations are to 
be found even among the Jews and Egjrptians, but 
it is generally admitted that they are to be regarded 
as incidental occurrences, depending upon acci- 

* The Arabians are said to have commenced the study of lite- 
rature and science in the 108th year of the Hegirah, under the 
Caliph Almamoun ; Ockley^s Hist, of the Saracens, pref. p. xi. 

+ For an account of the Arabian school of medicine generally, 
the reader is referred to Freind, who treats upon every thing 
connected with it in the most ample manner. See also Barchusen^ 
diss. 17. § 1^ et seq. Sprengel, sect. 6. ch. 5. Cabanis, § 6. 
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dental observations, pursued no further than the 
object immediately in view, and not considered, 
even by those who practised them, as more than 
mere insulated facts, leading to no general princi- 
ples nor to any farther investigations. The practice 
of chemistry as a distinct pursuit seems to have 
originated with the Arabians, and by them was 
made subservient to the purposes of medicine.* 
It is not my business to inquire into the mode in 
which this art took its first rise, or to trace its sub- 
sequent progress, except so far as may be connected 
with my present subject ; and this will be the most 
conveniently accomplished by giving in succession 
a brief account of the most distinguished writers 
who belonged to the Arabian school of medicine. 

The earliest Arabian writer on medicine, of whom 
we have any certain account, would appear to be 
Ahrun, who was a priest at Alexandria. He pub- 
lished a treatise entitled " Pandects ;'' it has not 
come down to us, but it deserves to be noticed as it 
is said to have contained the first description of the 
small-pox. He was contemporary with Paulus, 
and from the account of his works which has been 
transmitted to us by Rhazes, we may conclude that 
the science of medicine was cultivated at that time 
with at least as much success among the Arabians 
as among the Greeks. During the next three cen- 
turies, although we meet with the names of many 
individuals who acquired a certain degree of tem- 

* Freindj Hist. Med. pars 2, sub init. Sprengel, t. ii. 

p. 246-266. 

H 2 
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porary celebrity, we have none who rendered them- 
selves so far pre-eminent, as to entitle them to par- 
ticular notice in this brief sketch. The first author 
of whom it will be necessary to give any distinct 
account is Serapion ; he lived in the ninth century, 
and is said to have been a native of Damascus. 
His treatise entitled, according to the fancy of the 
translators, " Aggregator," " Breviarium," or 
" Therapeutica Methodus," was written originally 
in Syriac ; its professed object was to give a com- 
plete system of the Greek medicine, and to incor- 
porate with it the principles and practice of the 
Arabians. Like those of the rest of his countrymen, 
the greatest part of Serapion's work is taken from 
those of his predecessors, and particularly from 
Galen; but it contains some few novelties with 
respect both to doctrine and to practice, and in one 
point, the preparation and composition of medicines, 
as well as in the articles employed, we may notice 
a decided improvement.* 

At the same time with Serapion lived Alkhendi, 
a multifarious writer, who obtained a very high 
degree of celebrity among his contemporaries, 
perhaps more from the variety of his acquirements 
than from the excellence he attained in any parti- 
cular department. He is said to have assiduously 
cultivated mathematics, and the various branches 
of natural philosophy as well as medicine; and 

* Haller, Bib. Bot. t. i. p. 183-9. For an account of the 
earlier writers of the Arabian school, see Freindy pars 2. sub 
init. 
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among other subjects to which he particularly di- 
rected his attention, we find astrology expressly 
enumerated. In relation to his varied attainments, 
he was styled the subtile philosopher, the learned 
physician, and the Greek astrologer. As an ex- 
ample, both of the spirit of the age and of the 
genius of the individual, we may remark that 
Alkhendi applied the rules of geometrical propor- 
tion and of musical harmony to regulate the doses 
of medicines, and to explain the mode of their 
operation — a mistaken application of science, which, 
however gross it may now appear, we must reflect 
was not entirely exploded until long after the revival 
of letters.* 

We now come to one of the most illustrious of 
the Arabian school, Rhazes. He was born at Irak 
in Persia, in the ninth century ; he is described as 
a person of various acquirements, as being well 
versed in general science, and, as his writings de- 
monstrate, of unwearied industry. There is some 
reason to doubt whether the principal work which 
has been transmitted to us under his name, entitled 
" Continens," is precisely in the form in which it 
was left by its author ; but there appears to be suf- 
ficient proof of its general authenticity to enable 



* See particularly a paper by Balguy, on the mode of ascer- 
taining the doses of vomiting and purging medicines, in Edin. 
Med. Ess. V. iv. p. 33, published in 1737, under the superin- 
tendence of some of the first men of science in the university. 
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US to deduce from it, as well as from his other 
acknowledged works, an ample and correct view of 
the opinions and practice both of Rhazes himself 
and of his contemporaries. For the most part, the 
writings of Rhazes are deficient in method and 
arrangement, and they consist principally of ab- 
stracts and comments on Galen and the Greek phy- 
sicians ; but they also contain observations that 
appear to be original, and we even meet with the 
description of some diseases which were either new, 
or at least were not noticed by the ancients. Rhazes 
gives us a correct and elaborate description of the 
small-pox and measles, detailing the theory which 
was formed of their nature and origin by the Ara- 
bians, and the treatment which they employed. 
The most curious and original work of Rhazes is 
his " Aphorisms," in one part of which he profes- 
sedly gives the result of his own observation and 
experience. But even this treatise, which was 
long regarded as of the highest authority in the 
schools of medicine, contains little that is really 
new and valuable ; and when we compare it with 
its celebrated prototype, we cannot but be impressed 
with the very small advance which had been made 
in the science and practice of medicine during a 
space of nearly thirteen centuries. The most im- 
portant additions which Rhazes made were, perhaps, 
rather in surgery and in pharmacy than in medicine 
strictly so called ; and it is worthy of notice, that 
in the latter department we have some of the earliest 
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indications of the free employment of what were 
styled chemical remedies.* 

A short time after Rhazes lived Ali-Abbas, a 
writer of considerable celebrity, who obtained the 
appellation of the magician. His principal work, 
entitled " Opus Regium," professes to contain a 
complete view of the state of medicine in all its 
branches ; it consists chiefly of abstracts of the 
doctrines and opinions of the Greek physicians, 
but along with these are contained some original 
observations. At the time of its publication it was 
very highly estimated, and perhaps may be consi- 
dered as possessing more real value than most of 
the works that proceeded from the Arabian schooLf 

The fame of Ali-Abbas was, however, almost 
entirely eclipsed by that of Avicenna,;}; who flou- 
rished about a century later, and who rose to the 
highest pitch of celebrity, so as to be regarded by 
his countrymen as superior to Rhazes, or even to 
Galen himself. Avicenna was born at Bochara in 
the year 980, and was carefully educated in all the 

* Freind, p. 483-91. Haller, Bibl. Med. Prac., lib. u. §. 
135. Eloy, in loco. Lauth, p. 280-2. Sprengel, t. ii. p. 
285-301. 

t Freind, p. 481. Haller, Bib. Med., lib. ii. ^. 137. t. i. 
p. 380. Sprengel, t. ii. p. 301-5. 

t The actual name of this individual is said to have been Al- 
Hussain-Abou-Ali-Ben-Abdallah-Ebn-Sina. Sprengel, t. ii. p. 
305. In most cases it appears that the names by which the 
Arabians are generally known in Europe were not their real 
names. 
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learning of the times, consisting principally of the 
Aristotelian logic and dialectics, with the imperfect 
mathematical and physical science, that was then 
taught in the schools of Bagdat He appears to 
have been possessed of an ardent desire for acquir- 
ing knowledge, and of great industry, but united 
to a portion of fanaticism, indicative of a defective 
judgement, and fostered by the spirit of the age, 
which induced him to coHceive himself under the 
influence of supernatural revelation. After a foun- 
dation of general science he entered upon the study 
of medicine, which he prosecuted with the same 
diligence and with the same spirit of enthusiasm- 
His reputation became so high that he was early 
introduced to the court, and for some years was 
without a rival in his profession. His death, which 
took place in the fifty-sixth year, was probably has- 
tened by some political intrigues, in which he un- 
fortunately became entangled. 

The works which Avicenna left behind him are 
numerous, and embrace both general science and 
medicine. The former long maintained a high cha- 
racter for extent of information and profundity of 
learning, and according to the standard of the age, 
were probably entitled to this commendation. But 
his fame, both with his contemporaries and with 
posterity, principally rests upon his great medical 
work, entitled " Canon Medicinae," which may be 
regarded as a kind of encyclopaedia of all that was 
then known of medicine, and of the sciences con- 
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nected with it, anatomy, surgery, therapeutics, and 
botany. Its celebrity was so great as to have ac- 
quired for its author the title of prince of physi- 
cians ; for some centuries it was the received text- 
book in most of the medical schools, both of the 
Arabians and the Europeans ; until the revival of 
letters it superseded, in a great measure, the works 
even of Galen, it produced scarcely less numerous 
commentaries and epitomes, and had not entirely 
lost its authority two centuries ago. Yet the ma- 
tured judgement of one of the most learned and 
candid of the modern critics has not hesitated to 
bestow upon this so much vaunted production the 
character of an ill-digested and servile compilation, 
containing little that is new either in the way of 
observation or of practice. Indeed, the sole aim of 
Avicenna seems to have been to collect matter from 
all quarters, without paying any regard to its value, 
or to the mode in which it was arranged. He was 
a devoted admirer of Aristotle and Galen, and 
seemed to imagine that the ultimate object, either of 
the philosopher or the physician, consisted in being 
intimately acquainted with their writings, and in 
defending them against all objections. Upon the 
whole, after making every allowance for the 
period in which he lived, it seems difficult to ac- 
count for the very great credit which he acquired, 
not only during his lifetime, but which was at- 
tached to his writings after his death ; a credit so 
much greater than what they merit, either from the 
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importance of the information which they contain, 
or the mode in which it is conveyed.* 

There are two Arabian writers of the name of 
Mesne, whose celebrity entitles them to a brief 
notice in this place, although considerable uncer- 
tainty attaches both to their individual history and 
to their works. The elder of them is said to have 
lived in the eighth, and the younger in the tenth 
century ; and they are both represented as being 
Christians of the Nestorian sect, but to have exer- 
cised their profession at Bagdat. The elder Mesue 
is principally remarkable as having been among 
the first who made correct translations of the Greek 
physicians, and especially of Hippocrates and 
Galen, into Arabic; for although he appears to 
have composed many original works, we do not 
find that they rose into any high repute even among 
his contemporaries. To the younger Mesue is 
usually ascribed a treatise on materia medica and 
pharmacy, which for a long time was in great esti- 
mation, and was republished and commented upon 
even as late as the sixteenth century ; it probably 
contained a full view of the state of the science 
when he wrote, and is interesting, as it indicates 
the introduction of several new remedies into medi- 

» Freind, Hb. ii. p. 491-2. Haller, Bib. Med. lib. ii. §. 139. 
Eloy^ in loco. Lauth, p. 282-5. Enfield^ v. ii. p. 222, 3. 
Sprengelj t. ii. p. 305-22. HuttorCs Math. Diet., in loco. 
Goulin, Encyc. Mieth., MMecine, •* Avicenne.'^ ** Avicennej* 
in Biog. Univ. 
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cine; but in other respects it is to be regarded 
merely as a literary curiosity.* 

The last of the Arabians who acquired any con- 
siderable distinction as a writer on medical subjects, 
is Albucasis. So little is known of his personal 
history, that both his birth and the country in 
which he lived have been the subject of controversy, 
and appear to be entirely conjectural. His prin- 
cipal works are on surgery; and the reputation 
which he acquired in this department is almost as 
great as that of Avicenna in medicine. He seems 
to have been a man of learning and talents, to have 
made himself master of the writings and practices 
of his predecessors, and to have improved upon 
them. The description which he has left of his 
operations shows him to have possessed a degree of 
boldness and dexterity which could only exist in 
one who was well acquainted with his art, and had 
been habituated to the practice of it. His practice 
was what we should now consider as unnecessarily 
severe, making much more use of the knife and of 
the actual cautery than is done in modem times, 
and in all respects inflicting both more pain and 
more permanent injury on his patients. The works 
of Albucasis appear, however, to have afforded by 
far the most complete view of the practice of sur- 
gery which then existed ; and from this circum- 
stance, as well as from their real merit, they were, 

Freind, p. 481, 2. Haller, Bibl. Med. Prac. lib. ii. § 126. 
Eloy, in loco. Enjieldy v. ii. p. 231. Sprengely t. ii. p. 325, 
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for many ages, considered as standard performances, 
and employed as the text-book in various schools 
and colleges.* 

It remains for us to give an account of two 
individuals, who, although natives of Spain, and 
residing principally in that country, were of Sara- 
cenic origin, and wrote in the Arabic language — 
Avenzoar and Averroes. Avenzoar was born at 
Seville, in the end of the eleventh century, and is 
said to have lived to the unusual length of one 
hundred and thirty- five years; but probably some 
error may have crept into this statement in con- 
sequence of both his father and his son having 
been, like himself, engaged in the practice of medi- 
cine. His principal work, entitled " Thaissyr,"t 
which consists of a general compendium of medical 
practice, displays more originality and discrimina- 
tion than the writings of any of the native Arabians; 
so that, although he was professedly a disciple of 
Galen, he does not hesitate, on certain occasions, 
to shake off his authority when his opinions or 
practice were not sanctioned by his own experience. 
We may collect, from certain parts of his works, 
that he practised both surgery and pharmacy, as 
well as medicine properly so called ; and we have 
many valuable observations on each of these depart- 
ments. Upon the whole, we may consider Avenzoar 

♦ Freind, p. 506-524. Haller, lib. ii. § 148. Eloy, in loco. 
Lauth, p. 285, 6. Sprengel, t. ii. p. 327-32. 

t Freind designates the Thaissyr as " liber qui omnia victus 
et medicinae praecepta in plerisque morbis contineret:" p. 493. 
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as respectable both from his general character and 
his professional skill, and entitled to our regard as 
one of the improvers of his art.* 

Besides the reputation which Avenzoar derived 
from his own merits, he was perhaps still more 
known among his countrymen as being the preceptor 
of the celebrated Averroes. Averroes was a native 
of Corduba, and flourished in the twelfth century ; 
he was of illustrious birth, and highly educated in 
all the branches both of literature and of science 
which were then taught in the Saracenic colleges 
of Spain. From certain political causes he was, 
in the early part of his life, the subject of religious 
persecution; but he succeeded in repelling the 
attacks that were made upon his faith, and was 
finally reinstated in all his former honours and in 
the public estimation. These circumstances, coin- 
ciding probably with the peculiar temperament of 
his mind, gave to his character a degree of ascetic 
gloom and austerity ; but he appears to have been 
a man of distinguished worth and of superior 
abilities. Averroes' professional occupations were 
principally in a civil capacity; he is therefore to 
be regarded, not as a practitioner, but as a scholar 
who pursued the study of medicine as a branch of 
physical science. But such was his ardour in the 
pursuit of general knowledge, and the fondness 
which he manifested for this particular department, 

• Freind, p. 492-503. Haller, lib. ii. § 141. Eloy, in loco. 
Sprengel, t. ii. p. 332-7. 
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that he made himself intimately acquainted with 
it in all its details ; and in his great work entitled 
" The Universal," he shows that he was not deficient 
in any part of the science which could be acquired 
by the mere study of books. As a philosopher, 
he was a zealous and obsequious follower of the 
opinions of Aristotle, and as a physician, of those 
of Galen; he published many comments on both 
of them, which acquired the highest degree of 
reputation, and for many ages were considered as 
standard performances. Yet there is reason to sup- 
pose that he was ignorant of the Greek language, 
and, like his contemporaries, became acquainted 
with Aristotle and Galen only through the medium 
of Arabic translations. The great estimation in 
which the works of Averroes were held is proved 
by the number of editions of them which were 
published from time to time, one of which appeared 
at Venice so late as the commencement of the 
seventeenth century. With respect to his medical 
writings, as they do not profess to be the result of 
original observation, we cannot be surprised that 
their reputation is no longer supported. They are in- 
deed entirely neglected ; and it may be affirmed that, 
notwithstanding the celebrity which they once en- 
joyed, and which they so long maintained, they have 
not left a single permanent addition to the science.* 

• Freind, p. 503-6. Bayles Diet., in loco. MorerVs Diet., 
in loeo. Haller, lib. ii. § 142. Eloy, in loeo. Nouveau Diet. 
Hist., in loco. Enfieldy t. ii. p. 226-231. Sprengel, t. ii. p. 
337-41. 
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With Averroes terminated the Arabic or Sara- 
cenic school of medicine ; after his time we have 
no writer whose name is sufficiently distinguished 
to deserve particular mention : even the study of 
the ancients began to be neglected, while no origi- 
nal observations were made, and no novel opinions 
or speculations were framed which might tend to 
exercise the mind or dissipate the darkness which 
now covered all parts of the world. 

If we inquire into the causes of the great cele- 
brity of the Arabian school of medicine, we shall 
be led to the conclusion that they were rather 
incidental and factitious, than derived from its abso- 
lute merits. It has been justly observed that a 
considerable portion of this celebrity must be 
ascribed to the comparative condition of the neigh- 
bouring countries. From the eighth to the twelfth 
centuries was, perhaps, the period in which Europe 
was in the state of the most complete barbarism 
and superstition. The only remains of a taste for 
literature and science, or for the fine arts, were 
found among the Moors and Arabs ; and it was 
from this source, by the intervention of the crusa- 
ders, and the intercourse which was thus eflfected 
between the Asiatics and the Europeans, that the 
philosophical and medical writings of the Greeks 
were first made known to the inhabitants of Italy 
and of France. And even after their introduction 
into Europe, it appears that they were for some 
time read only in Arabic translations, or in Latin 
versions made from these translations; so that it 
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was not until a considerably later period that they 
were perused in their native language. Indeed so 
completely was the study of the Greek tongue sus- 
pended during the dark ages, that it may be doubted 
whether the writings of the ancient physicians might 
not have been entirely lost to posterity, had they 
not been preserved in these translations. 

There are, however, two points in which the 
Arabians conferred a real obligation upon their 
successors ; the introduction of various new articles 
into the materia medica, and the original descrip- 
tion of certain diseases. The additions which the 
Arabians made to pharmacy consisted partly in the 
vegetable products of the eastern or southern coun- 
tries of Asia, which were only imperfectly known 
to the Greeks, and with which they had no inter- 
course. Among other substances we may enumerate 
rhubarb, tamarinds, cassia, manna, senna, camphor, 
various gums and resins, and a number of aromatics, 
which were brought from Persia, India, or the 
Oriental Isles. But a still more important addition 
which they made to the pharmacopoeia consisted in 
what were styled chemical remedies, such as were 
produced by some chemical process, in opposition 
to those substances that were used nearly in their 
natural state. With respect to the origin of phar- 
maceutical chemistry, it may be sufficient to observe, 
that a rude species of chemical manipulation ap- 
pears to have been practised in Arabia in the fifth 
century, that distillation was performed, and that 
the metals were subjected to various processes, by 
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which some of their oxides and salts were produced- 
The immediate object of these processes was the 
transmutation of the metals ; an operation which, 
for many centuries, formed a main subject of atten- 
tion to almost all the individuals who were consi- 
dered as cultivators of natural philosophy. 

With respect to the second subject alluded to 
above, the description of -new diseases, it is well 
known, that from causes which are now altogether 
inexplicable, diseases of the most marked and 
distinct nature, which are the least liable to be mis- 
taken or confounded with other affections, and 
which, had they existed, are too violent to have 
been overlooked, are not mentioned by the Greek 
and Roman physicians, and are described for the 
first time by the Arabians. Of these the two most 
remarkable are the small-pox and the measles. 
There is some reason to suppose that the small-pox 
had been known in China and the more remote parts 
of India at a much earlier period, but it is gene- 
rally admitted that it was first recognized in the 
western part of Asia, at the siege of Mecca, about 
the middle of the sixth century, when it raged 
with great violence in the army of the besiegers. 
We have remarked above, that the disease was 
alluded to by Ahrun shortly after its appearance, 
but it was Rhazes to whom we are indebted for the 
first clear and distinct account of its symptoms and 
treatment. There is no subject in the whole range 
of medical science of more difficult solution than 
that which respects the origin of diseases, especi- 

I 
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ally such as, when produced, are propagated solely 
by contagion. The full discussion of this subject 
would, however, carry me far beyond the limits of 
this treatise ; it is here only alluded to in this place 
as an historical fact, in connexion with the writings 
of the Arabians.* 

We are indebted to them for the transmission of 
the works of the ancient Greek physicians, to which 
they made certain additions of insulated facts with 
respect to the description of diseases, but with re- 
spect to the general principles of therapeutics the 
additions, if any, were few and imperfect. In 
anatomy they made no advances, and we have 
reason to suppose that the examination of bodies, 
either in a sound or a morbid state, was scarcely 
practised by them. Medical theory was much at- 
tended to, but their theories consisted more in sub- 
tile refinements, formed upon the Aristotelian model, 
than in the study of pathology, or an accurate dis- 
crimination of the phenomena of disease. Some 
little advance appears to have been made in surgery 
by Albucasis, but he is the only individual who 
seems to have aimed at improving this branch of 

* On the origin of the small-pox, see Freind, p. 524-9; 
Mead's Discourse on Small-Pox and Measles, ch. i. ; Thompson's 
Enquiry into the Origin of Small-Pox ; Plouquet, Literatura 
Digesta, ** Variola, Antiquitas, Historia," in loco: ample re- 
ferences may he found in this learned and laborious compilation 
on all analogous topics, but we may regret that the writer appears 
to have aimed rather at multiplying his authorities than estimat^g 
their ralue. 
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the profession ; and it may be doubted whether the 
practice of surgery was not, upon the whole, in a 
retrograde state, during the period of which we are 
now treating. It is in the department of pharmacy 
alone that they made any additions of real value ; 
and although in this case it may be attributed 
more to accidental circumstances than to any en- 
lightened spirit of improvement, yet it is incum- 
bent upon us to acknowledge the obligation, which 
was both extensive and piermanent.* 

* We are indebted to Freind for a candid and judicious account 
of the Arabian medical school, p. 529-33. Halter's second 
book of his Bibl. Med. Prac. is devoted to the same subject. See 
also Robertson's Charles V. vol. i. note 28. Berington's Middle 
Ages, App. No. 2. Gibbons History, vol. x. ch. Hi. Acker- 
mnnny cap. xxvii-xxix. Oelsner^ Des Effets de la Religion de 
Mahommed, p. 196-9 : this is perhaps too much disposed to exalt 
the merits of the Arabian school. Kiikn, Bib. Med. Sec. 3, of 
what he styles " Pontes Medicinae," is entitled, ** Scriptores 
Medici inter Arabes praecipui," p. 180-6. Portal, Hist. Anat. 
ch. ix. '' Des Anatomistes et des Chirurgiens Arabes, t. i. p. 
143 et seq. Blumenbach, Introd. sect. 6. *^ Arabes.'' 
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■ CHAP. VII. 

State of medicine in Europe after the extinction of the Arabian 
'school — Medical schools of Monte- Cassino and Salerno — 
Medicina Salernitana — Constantinus Africanus-^Actuarius 
— Rise of the study of Anatomy ^Mondini — Gilbert — Effect 
of the Crusades f of the Reformation^ and of the invention of 
printing, on the literature of Europe — On medical science — 
Alchemists — Establishment of Universities — Linacre — Che- 
' mical physicians — Paracelsus — Appearance of new diseases. 

During the flourishing period of the Saracenic 
school of medicine, which may be considered as 
Extending from the eighth to the twelfth century, 
the science remained nearly stationary, or was even 
retrograde among the successors of the Greeks and 
Romans. We have scarcely a single name of suf- 
ficient importance to arrest our attention, and we 
have no improvements to record, either in theory or 
in practice. The only attempts that were made in 
Greece or in Italy during this period, which de- 
serve to be noticed, are connected with the Neapo- 
litan schools of Monte-Cassino and of Salerno, 
which acquired some degree of reputation in the 
eleventh century. It was at this period that the 
physicians attached to the school of Salerno wrote 
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the verses on dietetic medicine, entitled " Medicina 
Salernitana," a work which, as afterwards published 
with the commentary of Arnoldus de Villanova, 
acquired considerable celebrity, and may be re- 
garded as a valuable document, by its aflfording, in 
a small compass, a correct idea of the state of 
Italian medicine at that early period.* 

In connexion with this subject we may notice 
Constantinus Africanus, who is supposed to have 
flourished about the end of the eleventh century. 
He was, as his name imports, an African ; he pos- 
sessed an ardent desire to obtain knowledge, studied 
in the schools of Bagdat, and is said to have tra- 
velled even into India. At his return to his native 
country he was regarded as a sorcerer, and was 
compelled, in order to save his life, to take refuge 
in Italy, where he was finally attached to the uni- 
versity of Monte-Cassino, He principally employed 
himself in translating the works of the Greek and 
Latin physicians into Arabic, which was at that 
time the general language of science. His trans^ 
lations are, however, said to be incorrect, and his 
style barbarous ; while his works, which are not 
professed translations, appear to be composed of 
transcripts from other authors, without any par* 



* Haller ascribes the Latin verses of the Medicina Salernitana 
to John of Milan ; he remarks that of this work there had been 
published " editiones fere innumerabiles ;" Bib. Med. lib. iii. sec; 
140. See also Eloy, U ii. p. 599. Ackermann, sec.. 422. and 
Blumenbachf sec. 114. 
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ticular merit, either of selection or of arrange- 
ment.* 

We must mention in this place a writer whose 
real name has not been transmitted to us, commonly 
called Actuarius, from the office which he bore in 
the court of Constantinople ;t he is supposed to 
have lived in the tweifth century. The works 
which he left are numerous, and, although con- 
sisting principally of extracts from Galen and the 
Arabian physicians, with whose writings he appears 
to have been familiar, are not without some ad- 
ditions derived from his own observations and ex- 
perience. He is considered as having been the first 
Greek physician by whom chemical medicines are 
mentioned, as well as various articles of the materia 
medica, which were originally introduced by the 
Arabians. We may regard Actuarius as a diligent 
collector of facts, acquainted with all the informa* 
tion of his age, and as more free from prejudice 
and bigotry than the generality of his contempo- 
raries.;!; 

After the extinction of the Saracenic school of 
Spain, we have an interval of about three hundred 
years, from the twelfth to the fifteenth century, 
during which what are termed the dark ages still 

* Freind, p. 533, 4. Haller, Bibl. Med. lib. iii. sec. 159. 
Eloy, in loco. Sprengel, t. it p. 355, 6. 

t For the ori^ of the tenn, see Adelung, Gloss. Man., in 
loco. 

J Freind, p. 452-462. Eloy, in loco. Sprengel, t. ii. p. 
241-4. 
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remain enveloped in the deepest gloom ; every de- 
partment of science was neglected, and among 
others that of medicine fell into its lowest state of 
degradation. What remained, either of literature 
or of science, was in possession of the monks, who 
were themselves grossly ignorant, and whose in- 
terest it was to preserve mankind in the same state 
of ignorance. The exercise of the medical pro- 
fession was principally in their hands, and they 
still adhered, for the most part, to the doctrines and 
practice of Galen, but with these they mixed up a 
large portion of superstition, and had not unfre- 
quently recourse to magic and astrology. By these 
means they obtained an unbounded influence over 
the minds of the people, and operated so power- 
fully on the imagination of their patients, as in 
many cases to give an apparent sanction to their 
confident assumption of supernatural agency.* The 
only branch of science which was cultivated with 
any ardour or success, was chemistry. The che- 
mistry of these times can indeed only be interesting 
to us, as having led indirectly to the discovery of 
various substances, which have been found of great 
importance in medicine, to which we have already 
referred. Its immediate objects were twofold, the 
transmutation of the baser metals into gold, and 
the discovery of what was termed a universal me- 
dicine, which should possess the property of re- 
moving all diseases, and preserve the constitution 

* Sprengel, sec. vii. ch. i. 
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in a state of health and vigour ; objects, which, it 
is unnecessary to observe, were completely vain and 
illusory. Yet by promoting a spirit of research, 
and by making the experimentalist acquainted with 
the various forms and properties of the substances 
on which he operated, they gave him some insight 
into the physical laws of matter, and by a gradual, 
although very slow process, laid the foundation of 
the splendid improvements of modem science. 
Many of the alchemists of the dark ages, we can 
have no doubt, were impostors of the lowest des- 
cription, who were completely aware of the folly of 
their pretensions ; but at the same time there were 
others who appear to have been the dupes of their 
own credulity, and who bestowed a large portion 
of their time and fortune upon these researches. 
Between these two extremes there were some rare 
cases of individuals, who may be entitled to hold an 
intermediate rank, who were sincere and honour- 
able in their views, and without giving full credit 
to the professions of the alchemists, conceived that 
the objects at which they aimed were at least not 
altogether impossible. To these we may add 
another class of individuals, consisting of that sin- 
gular and unaccountable compound of knavery and 
folly, which is not confined to the subject now 
under consideration, where it is extremely difiicult 
to draw the line between these two qualities, or to 
decide which of them forms the predominant char 
racteristic. 

The school of Salerno, to which we have referred 
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^bove, obtained a degree of celebrity from its local 
situation, this city being one of the great outlets 
from which the crusaders passed over from Euro jie 
to Asia in their expeditions to Palestine ; and it Wks 
probably from this circumstance that Robert 6f 
Normandy stopped at Salerno, in order to be cured 
of a wound which he had received in the holy wars. 
It was on this occasion that the verses mentioned 
above, and which were addressed to him, were writ- 
ten. Upon the decline of the Saracenic universities 
of Spain, the only medical knowledge which re- 
mained was in Italy, where a few individuals, who 
were not of the ecclesiastical profession, continued 
to comment on Galen and Avicenna, and occasionally 
to deliver lectures ; but we have a long dreary in- 
terval, in which there is nothing to arrest our 
attention, or to relieve the dull monotony of 
ignorance and superstition. 

During this period the school of Salerno still 
retained its reputation, and was even favoured with 
especial privileges by the emperors ; but its merits 
were probably rather comparative than absolute, for 
we do not find any improvements that emanated 
from it, nor any authors whose writings maintained 
their celebrity after the age in which they were pro- 
duced. It is, however, in one respect deserving of 
our notice, as it appears to have been the earliest 
establishment in which what may be styled regular 
medical diplomas were granted to candidates, after 
they had passed through a prescribed course of 
study, and been subjected to certain examinations. 
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The regulations are upon the whole judicious, and 
display a more enlightened and liberal spirit than 
might have been expected in that age, when the 
human mind was in so degraded a state.* The 
school of Salerno maintained its celebrity until the 
thirteenth century, when it was eclipsed by the 
general diffusion of medical science through Europe, 
and more particularly by the rising reputation of the 
universities of Bologna and Paris. , 

It was about this period that we may date the 
commencement of a practice which has eventually 
proved of the greatest importance to medical science 
in all its departments — the study of human anatomy. 
We have already had occasion to remark that the 
ancients, even in their most enlightened ages, sel- 
dom if ever ventured to examine the human subject, 
but were content to derive their knowledge of it 
from the dissection of animals which were supposed 
the most nearly to resemble it, making up the defi- 
ciencies by the casual examinations which were 
afforded them by accidents or diseases, and perhaps 
more frequently by supposed analogies, or rather by 
the efforts of the imagination. The individual to 
whom the credit is ascribed of having so far over- 
come vulgar prejudice as to have introduced this 
most important improvement into his art, is Mondini, 
a professor in the university of Bologna, who is said 
to have publicly dissected two female subjects about 

* Friend, p. 535-7. Eloy, art. ** Salerne." Lauth, p. 291, 2. 
Ackerman7if cap. xxxi. 
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the year 1316, and who published an anatomical 
description of the human body, which appears to 
have had the rare merit of being drawn immediately 
from nature. This work deservedly obtained a high 
reputation : for three hundred years it was con- 
sidered as a standard performance, and was used as 
a text-book in the most celebrated of the Italian 
universities. Mondini is also entitled to the gra- 
titude of posterity for having given a very early, if 
not the first example of anatomical plates ; the figures 
were cut in wood, and although, as might be sup- 
posed, they were not executed with much elegance 
or delicacy, they are said to have been correct and 
expressive.* 

About the same time with Mondini lived Gilbert, 
sumamed Anglicanus, a writer who must be con- 
sidered as peculiarly interesting to us, from his 
being the earliest English physician whose name is 
sufficiently celebrated to entitle him to a place in 
the history of medicine. There has been much 
controversy respecting the date of his birth ; but it 
appears the most probable that he flourished in the 
beginning of the fourteenth century. At this time 
medical science, as well as all other kinds of know- 
ledge in this country, was in a state of the lowest 
degradation. There were no public means of in- 



* Freind, p. 546. Halier, Bibl. Anat. §. 120, t. i. p. 146, 7. 
Eloy, in loco. Portal, Hist. Anat. t. i. 209-16. Sprengel, t. ii. 
p. 432-4. Douglas, Bibliogr. Anat. p. 36-9. Blumenhack, 
§.118. 
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struction in any of the branches of natural philosophy. 
The light of science, which had dawned in the south 
of Europe, had not yet extended to the remote 
shores of Britain, and the learning of the age, which 
was confined to the monks, consisted entirely of 
scholastic disquisitions and the disputations of 
polemical theology. We are not therefore to expedt, 
in the writings of Gilbert, much of genuine philo- 
sophy or of real science ; his principal work, which 
is entitled *^ Medicinae Compendium," consists 
chiefly of subtile distinctions, disquisitions respect^ 
ing trifling and insignificant topics, with minute 
divisions of his subject, which lead to no useful 
purpose or general conclusion. His medical theories 
are principally taken from Galen, while his mode of 
reasoning proceeds upon the technical principles of 
of the Aristotelian dialectics ; he adopts the formei^ 
without discrimination, and employs the latter with- 
out judgment. He frequently refers to the Arabian 
physicians, and there is some reason to suppose that 
it was through their means, i. e. through the medium 
of the Latin translations of their writings, that he 
made himself acquainted with the opinions of 
C^alen.* , . : .^ -^ 

But although we are compelled to pass this 
general censure upon the works of Gilbert, justice 
demands it of us to admit, that his defects may be 
fairly ascribed to the age and country in which he 
lived, and that he deserves great commendation for 

* WartOTis Hist, of Eng. Poet. v. i. p. 443. 
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the attempt which he made, however imperfect it 
may have been. Nor are his works entirely with- 
out merit or originality ; he has described some 
diseases in such a manner as to shew that, under 
more favourable circumstances, he might have 
excelled in the art of making observations ; he pcca- 
sionally gives us some particulars of his practice, 
which prove that he was capable of exercising a 
correct judgment in the treatment of the cases which 
were submitted to him, and we are indebted to him 
for some additions to the materia medica, and for 
^ome improvements in pharmacy. * 

About this period a grand political revolution 
was commencing in Europe, which eventually pro- 
duced an entire change in the civil condition of its 
inhabitants, and indirectly affected, in an equal 
degree, its science and its literature. The feudal 
system, after being firmly established for some cen- 
turies, began to be shaken, perhaps in the first 
instance by the crusades. These expeditions, 
although undertaken from a spirit of gross super- 
stition and bigotry, yet by giving a degree of excite- 
ment to the mind, and still more by making the 
crusaders in some degree acquainted with the lite- 
rature of the Arabians, laid the foundation for 
subsequent improvements. There has been much 
controversy, not only respecting the absolute merit 
of the Arabian literature, but respecting the influence 

* Freindf p. 547-50. Eloy, in loco. Aikins Biog. Mem 
of Med. in Gt. Brit. p. 8, 9. Sprengel, t. ii. p. 402-6. 
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which it had on that of Europe. On the first of 
these points, as far at least as regards the medical 
sciences, I have already offered a few remarks ; 
and on the latter I may observe that at the period 
of the crusades, whatever may be our estimate 
of the absolute merit of the Saracenic schools of 
learning, they were undoubtedly superior to those 
of the Christians, if indeed these latter can be en- 
titled to the appellation. The armies of the cru- 
saders were certainly not the best adapted either for 
appreciating the learning of the countries which 
they invaded, or for transferring any portion of it to 
their own ; but still an intercourse of two or three 
centuries could not fail of having produced some 
effect, and in fact we know, not only that Arabian 
books were read and studied in Italy and France, 
but that it was almost exclusively by the medium of 
these books that the knowledge of the Greek and 
Roman authors was kept alive.* 

The advantages which were derived to the Eu- 
ropeans from their intercourse with Asia, were, 
however, of but little moment compared to the 
great events to which I alluded above. The first 
of these was the capture of Constantinople, in the 
middle of the fifteenth century, by Mahomet the 



* Gibbon, ch.lxi. Sprengel, sect. 7. ch. Hi. I must remark 
that the opinion expressed in the text, respecting the influence of 
the crusades on the literature and science of Europe, diflPers in 
some degree from that of Mr. Mills, as stated in his interesting 
work on the Crusades, v. ii. p. 354-68. 
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Second. The Greek monasteries of this city had 
been for some time the refuge of the learned men, 
who had been driven from Italy, by the perpetual 
wars in which that country had been so long en- 
gaged. They had taken with them, what they 
considered as their most precious treasures, the 
manuscripts of the ancient classical writers, pro- 
bably regarding them more as objects of curiosity 
than of real importance. These manuscripts had 
now been buried for a long time in their libraries, 
their existence being unknown to the rest of the 
world, when the monks were expelled from their 
retreats by the Turkish conquerors, and, flying into 
Italy, carried back with them their classical manu- 
scripts. A spirit of improvement had already begun 
to manifest itself in this country, which was consi- 
derably incited by their guests, who in their turn, 
by their change of situation and by the new society 
into which they were introduced, became more 
aware of the value of their literary treasures ; while 
their own acquirements, limited as they were, gave 
them a degree of respect with their new associates, 
which tended to inspire them with a desire of fur- 
ther improvement.* 

The other event to which I referred, and which 
occurred about thirty years after the destruction of 
the Byzantine empire, was one of infinitely more 
importance both in its immediate and its ultimate 
effects. Considered in all its bearings, both moral 

* Ackermann, ch. xxxii. Cabanis, § 7. 
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and ' political^ it m^y ^obably be regdr ded ^^^ tlii' 
most important which bos ever occurred ifi'^thfe 
bii^tbry of civilized isociety: My readers will 'kiot 
need to be informed, that the great event » tc whiehl i * 
re^'i^^ the Relformatioii. Into the causes • of 'thi^* 
eveAt, 'the'^ttiotives of Luther and his fcissocjatfeli}^ 
the difficulties with which they ha^to struggle^J^Bld' 
the meanst by which they succeeded in ovBreoniibg 
thei^te' difficulties, it is not our business to iBqmr&j 
It oinly^ remaihs for me to noticeits effects ori scien^ 
and niore particularly on medical i^iencieJ Ithslve' 
remarked 'above that ^ certain degree ^ of mentdl^ 
exet'tion hdd begun to manifest itsislfiin. the fbor- 
teen^h centwry , that this was in: sipme naeasuore > 
brbu^ht int^ kction by the excitement • jii'oduced- m \ 
cdiiSe^ufence of^the orusades^v and that the imihds of. 
nieh^ iv^fe thuis prepared to receive the 'greatUruttbs>- 
whieh'^w^re M^ powerfully impressed^ upon them bjr^* 
thi^ Rfefo^ibers. The fir«t' effect, 'hdwevi^r,\ of tHi^'' 
Ref6rtnatk)ft-Was raftber linfevourable to tbe'progresfij' 
of science and literature. ^ The' atteastion Wiais^*^-^^ 
tit*efy absorbed by the violence of theological c^tt-*^^ 
tnSV^y; Mand the civil feuda which succeeded put^ 
a stdp to' the ■ peaceftil labours of the scholar and' ' 
thie'phildsbpher,' But if a temporary pause was thus 
produced, the subsequent advance was proportion- 
ally rapid. No sooner were the minds of men deli- 
ve^e^^ffQ^thjethraldpmjOf th bigotry, tj^an 

thiey.felt aiStroi^ ,ii^pulse,,to free themselves froni 
the tyranny of opinions on all other subjects in 
philosophy ; and although it still required the lapse 
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of some centuries to shake off the undue authority 
of Aristotle and Galen, and to form a fair estimate 
of their real merits, they were at least regarded as fair 
topics for discussion, while innovators were every 
day rising up, M^ho ventured to question their infal- 
libility, vvrithout the danger of being stigmatized as 
schismatics and heretics-* 

The happy invention of the art of printing, " an 
art which derides the havoc of time and barbarism," 
apd which fortunately occurred about the same pe- 
riod, most powerfully tended to co-operate with the 
labours of the reformers, both in religion and in 
science, by affording them the means of more readily 
communicating the result of their inquiries, and of 
preserving the records of knowledge from the dan- 
ger which they had lately experienced of being 
totally lost or destroyed.f One of the first uses 
which was made of this important invention was 
not only the multiplication of the works of the 
ancient classics, which had been brought by the 
Byzantine monks into Europe, but, by making 
mankind sensible of their value, other works of a 
similar kind were eagerly sought after, and thus, 
in the course of a few years, manuscripts were dis- 
covered of almost all the classical writings of which 



* Enfield, v. ii. book 8. ch. ii. 

t For remarks on the scarcity and value of books, see Robert- 
son's Charles V., v. i. ch. v. note 10 ; Warton's Hist, of English 
Poetry, passim ; Berington's Middle Ages, book vi. p. 507, 8. 

K 
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#6' are tidw in possession* Thei munificence, and 
even ihe voluptu^iis extravagance of Leo X; iand 
the otKer Italian potentates, by the direct encou- 
ragement which they giaw to literature and the fine 
arfcfe, ' powerfully coincided with the current ' of 
ptiblic opinion. For, although, "by incitinjg thei 
darings spirit of Luther to take those stepii of op^ 
hostility against the papal airthority, which he'^iSc)*- 
bably little Contemplated in the first instance,'' f hey 
produced eifedt^'tery different iftbiri thdsfe 6rigittaliy 
ihlt^ndfed, fhV th^ mtist'be cotlsldcired' ks 'Akn^ng 
the itidit^et'canses which conspired to prbduc^'ffic! 
^^t mdnfel I'^voktion of the fifteenth c^ttfry.'**^ 
"The scid!ic<^ 'of tnedi6ine in its vaHoni^ depiatrti 
mfeints^tts Mt slow in partaking of 1^ beriefiicial 
eflfedts of the change which we haVe been describirigi 
The waitings of the Greek physicians, which* IfiA 
fbr some cetittiries been studied through the thediriih 
6f 'Arfebi6' triahslations, or even 6f Arabic cotiittt'etit^^ 
ries,^^were tioWreEtd in their original latifgiifage br iti 
detract' Latin vei^ions.t It was found that Avicei^M,' 
Atisrtiii&s* and thfe gteat luminaries of the Satad^tiit* 
ircSooli, had in msthy cases either misund^iri^tbbd 
(k" fierVertfed ihe dbc^tfine's and tenets of Qal6n; ah'd 

^ * Gibbpn^^y. 35. ch. Ixvi. Warton, passim. Beringtont book 
vi. p. 478 et seq. Shepherd's Life of Poggip, passim. Hcd- 
tarns Middle Ages, v. iii. p. 577 et seq. 

t Thei-e is reason to believe that Greek was little read in any 
part of Europe until after the capture 0^ Constantinople in 1453; 
OcA/ey, pref. p. xii. 
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liigj genuine: wntingB I now began to be substitute^ 
fiw? th^ imperfect transcripts of them which kad sa 
long occupied their place. The workyof Hippq-? 
ci^tea were also printed in their ►original form j but 
it, required a considerably longci: period of mental 
education tor enable the bulk of medical . readers ' to 
appreciate his. merits^ so that^ although various 
editioTJS of his works were.. , printed,, ^d M^ed 
treatises wntten to explain thenif, Galen still retained 
t^p, pj^-^eminence in ^public estimation. . i 
;^ , A practice, began to prevail about i the fifteenth 
qfl^twryj wh Job yerynjaterij^y contributed to ja4 vai^qa 
the science of medicin^): and especially th^.p^^ctip^l 
pa^|Of itp— the publication <>f monogr^ph^ of, i par- 
tici^Jlax, ^sp^es and < of individual. casi^^ ,with ith(? 
reports of hospitals or other public in^titu^ipiiB^ 
'Jf'his ?pl?^, wras not, indeed, ^ altogether peW;, for 
>jre;!,m.eet,: with narratives of ca$e$ evj^n irj 
Hippocrates; t|ut it had been eitbier, - misuser- 
stood, 9r, had been so much pervert^ /rqm its 
qrjg;ipal design and legitimate object as to have been 
i:endered of little value. Many of these eafly coj^ 
lections,, it must be acknowledged, we?Te formfeed 
sjirithout. judgment, and consisted; rather (xf maryelT 
lous stories than of histories from which any prac- 
tical inference cotiM be deduced ; but they served 
the purpose of iftducing a hiaibit of observation, iind 
of directing: the attention more to facts than to 
mere hypotheses. In each succeeding age we find 
this plan to have been more generally adopted, and 
at the same time to have been much improved in 

K 2 
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its method ; so that we may undoubtedly consider 
it as due of the metor by Svhicih tneditkl kiibwle^ge 
has 'advanccid 'SO 'rapidly in moderh'tlme/is:' ' 

Before I close' 'the stecdnd period^ of thfe histbVy 
of medicine,' it will' be tieeesisafy *tb nliake k ^w 
observations on thie progress of chemisti'y^, and 6n 
the J influence which it' had on medical Science.' 'I 
kave already made some remaritsott th'^ 'rt^e of^ mife 
scienee^; and'on the progress which it 'rafetd^ ktti^tig 
the Arabians, ^and have stated that it origiriatea ik 
thei futile atidisordid" desire of' converting* l3i^'Ws^ 
ihetalsr ilEiliO goldii: In its primary object it of coiliise 
totally fd-iled ,• yet in the numerd^s tod tebdiirfed 
efiorlis whleh the ailchemists^ made to accomplish 
tliiieirt)bject, it is admitted tha;t they acqtiired t)6ri- 
sideroble infocmation about the -nature and proper- 
ties of the bodies on which they operated, tod thirs 
produced various compounds, principally of ia me- 
taWic»nia^urB, which were eminently ui^efttl: in the 
ar^ of ,life, landt especially in phahhacy. ' We 
ff^rther owe to ithe Arabian chemists the discbVeiy 
Qf ithe.process of distillation, and the art of preparing 
extracts ; they introduced the use of sugar into 
phf^jrmacy inste9,d of honey in the composition of 
syi;ups and conserves ; they seem to have made 
some, approach ; to the formtition of the mineral 
acids) arid^ito have procured several of the earthy 
and neutral salts. 

The art of alchemy was early transferred into 
the ^d^ffe^;e^t countries of Europe, and was pursued 
with, as much ardour as by the Arabians; and per- 
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haps with; pv^ ipQri^,j«si;ip^ri^tiQ»f aiudircwiiaiityi 
Some of th^.^Jch!e;wi^<8^qquiii;^, during {their 
tj^^j. ^ .^|g^ degrp^ of;.ipopul^?it3^.,apci notwith- 
s^ai^dpig thQ, uflphilpsppbic^li rf^jitureof otheiroacii-^ 
P,^tij9flp. ar^.pptt^Jtogjether uu>vortby o£ uoiice m jthe 
IjistQfy jof scijeucp. , yA-lbertua Magnus, /Bishop? of RaiJ 
tjplpoiji, ; B^y mond XojJly > a \Sp»nijsh i eoclesiastib; ; mid 
j^jp.o}j^\x^if^^yi\\^2i()}i^,^ aprafesfiOTi liijL^the university 
gfj E|)^y|Cj^|Qi;i^, a^liflw^i^l^^ i» th^ thjarteenth'ceia-' 
tu;ry^ jajox^ left l^ehiod theii^i writings. which j although 
t^j^y.j^re ^eymbered wi^h a mass* of loMyi €tnd> 
ipy^tiqi^ip,. exhibit^ in 9> certain degree; thi^ ^^ri<? 
qf^philQspiphi^al,resQarchv together. with laia aibpl^' 
s^j,^rp, o^^ ipd^wsttxy aiadi patient invesfeigation** hi 
tli^^ ^aipe jage U>^e/J Roger ; Bacon : he maybe iclassfe^ 
^rpc^ng^.th^.. alchemists^ inasmuch •as he :adopted' 
songte^p^, theip principles, and practices; v but intbei 
ty,rp pf ^ paind,! , and in the. spirit ^ with which' ^^ 
epjfred ^upon.hi^ exj>erijaiental researches, he e!^ 
hjibfteda, genius which far outstripped -the age in* 
W^^^ch he ^ liyedft Tbj^ philosopher's • stone, iwhich 

^ Treind, p. 543-5. Bayle's Diet., art. " Albert." Eloy, 
*^ * ArtiauM <k Vfl^eaf.'* ilforef f , art: " Albert,^ ti i. p. 269 '; 
ai^d-f^ Annaod de* Villenieuf," t.^ i. p. 346/' 7. Ackermdiiii^ 
§. 446, 7< Berinfjuton, bookiV. p. 370* Spredigd, fciil p. 4^1-^ 
443.. Blum^nbach, § . 1^0-3. Z>fr^r'*. Jfoiepn; ^Hietprj; < of; 
England, book ii. ch. i. p. 7, 8. , i^ -ijvj an 

t Frtind, p. 537-543. Campbell, Biog. Brit.^ in ,loco. 
JWf^i ^(jfip. illuftt: Btrti y. 34^-4. iCave, Hist, tit t.^ii. p. 
3^4r6. . 1 J^ayle, in loco^ ^^> in Id^b; ' • Berinffion; biok v. 
p. 37^.: ^aZ/aw ft .Middle., Ag9», vol. iii.®i 539, Mko^. ' Nbikv^l' 
Diet. Hist., in loco. Sprengel, t. ii. p. 397, 8. Wood's His- 
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was the object of so much painful reseaJ'c'h, bteOTdds 
Its prpperty of producing gold, was supjibfeied ihb 
to posses^ the ppwer of .curing all diseaj^edj aflttd 
hei^ce oli^tained the title of the universal medicitre. 
This vam and fantastical notion was indirectly the 
cause of some pharmaceutical discoveries ; fof tb 
this jWe may consider ourselves indebted for the 
mercurial preparations, and for the experimeittis'tff 
Basil V;alentine on antimony, which led to irfidJr 
introdvction into medicine about the end t){ th'e 
;fourteepth century. '^ 

Among the distinguishing features of thie peridd 
at which we are now arrived, I must not omit 'to 
mention the various universities which weire estab- 
ished in many of the great cities iri the southeto 
p^rtij of , Europe, of which the medical chairs, in 
most, cfi^es, formed a very distinguished' part.' I 
have^keady had occasion to mention the univefsity 

, of. Salerno, which was the first of these establifeh- 
ments, after the destruction of the Roman empiire. 
The nQxtin order of time appears to have bfeen that 
of .Mpntpellier^ w^ich is sfetid to have been' feistab- 
lisjied , not long after that of Salfemo/ and which 
^ajCmiired a high degree of reptitatioii, which it 
maintained for many centuriek; We dffe iiifdhrlfed 
that Bologna had acquired considerable celebrity 

,oa^ a^^hopl, of ^^edici^e i^ the thirteenth ceiijitury; 

' itii 



I) 



,t,orypf 0:fford, by Gutck, vol. i. p. 332-344. Enfielct^ViUu 
Phil. vol. ii. p. 346-8; and in Aikin's Gen. Biog., in loco. 
Suard, Biog. Univ*, in loco. 
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th^t ^|:>oi^t half a century later medical lectures were 
delivered, in the universities of Vienna and Paris; 
^d that about the same time medical, schools were 
established in Padua, Pavia, Milan, Rome> ' and 
l^aples, and most of the other cities of Italy, which 
^ch of them acquired a certain degree of reputation, 
necessarily varying with the abilities and characters 
.of their professors, but all contributing ito advance 
medical science, both by the actual acc|^uisition of 
knowledge, and by the influence whiclt they exer- 
cised in removing: the undue veneration that was 
still paid to the writers of antiquity.* In the north 
of Europe the progress pf literature and science 
;was much more tardy. The natural sciences were 
scarcely regarded as an object of attention, and 
medicine was still strictly confined to the study of 
the works of Galen, or even to tho^e of his Arabic 
translators. The only exception of which our 
country can boast is Linacre, a native of Canter- 
bury, who, after studying at Oxford, trayelled 
mto It^iy, and spent some time at the court pi 
Florence, where he acquired a portion of that love 
of literature which so eminently distinguished i^e 
family of the Medici. On his return to England 
he was appointed physician to the royal household, 

* The dates of the^establishmetit 6f the kridWft'ttAiversities 
may be found in Eloy, t. iii. p. 223. The learned work of 
Tiraboschiy •' Storia della Literatura Italiana,'* contains the most 
ample information respecting the universities of kfeat country. 
See also Lauthy Hist. d'Anatomie, liv. v. part 4. sect.' 1. § 2. 
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aiid 'employed' 'his infkience in establisbin^ rtiedifcflii 

pi^fessdrshx^ in the uniy^rsities of 'Oxfbrd ^and 

'Cambridge,' and in forming the foutidatio» of • the 

iLondon -College ofPhy^i^ans;* • * >" "in»' 

• iFrom the various causes which have been < ttieoJ- 

tidned , ; ' and prcbfeibly ' fr<!mi sottie • otherii bf less 

mi6tpenti a spirit df general improveroeiit ^ now be^- 

-gad to manifest itself ; the 'arts *and sciences gra^- 

'dually Tefviv«d; philosophy, in all its btanK^hqs^ 

'was studied on a more correct plan and with si more 

leblighiened objert, ' and medicine "was not^ islow in 

partaking of the beneficial influence. Ond of the 

fi rst symptoms of this improvement was an inciteast- 

ing^relishrfop the writings of Hippocrates^ ? and. the 

is^uival'tof 'bis aiethod of » studying and ptiictbiog 

medicine. The taste; fbp; cpmpUwted thepry.i^nd 

jrefitijed speculation gradually dficjiut}d,anjd iui the 

sjwne proportion the valu^ of correct obaer^v^ion 

a*d|,^ accurate; detail of facts .began to bo;,d<uly 

.,^p,tijRa,tedv,.,: ..)..;...■ ..;,..■ . . . . ,. :,,,;: 

^,v.A^CTna3tauce .which t^ded in a icopsiderablie 
(^(Ejgr^e.4D iijihak^ th,e, authoi?ity of; Gakn,_«aDijd itd 
^djinaipisj) tl^ y.ep^ratippjn.>vhiqh his.opiniop^ l^ad 

,.:■• fr Freikdy y^i. : 5d7-r59ili ^ We^ htt& \o^ tb^ ' assistance o( ' this 
Jearsed s^ikd judV^ious. hUtorjian. , ^loy, i^ looQ. Ca6a^f«9.p. 
144, 5. Sprengelf t. ii,p. 8. 4ikfn*s Biog. ^en>. of M^^ p. 
2^-47. In connexion with Lin^cre we may mention the name of 
Key, Kaye, or, as it was latinized, according to the custom of 
the times, Cains, whose liberality t6 thie university of CambHd^e 
deM4#v«8 kbnfofirabte mention. Aikln;^^ty^MAkm. <p. i*03^)36 ; 
and Gen. Biog., in loco. Eloy, in loco. 
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ibsaeli nhe^ hfon .$0; maaay agjeSjiiwasntlievrifi^nofithe 
3eet of the ^Chemical Physicia^as. i Al^en chemistey 
hnjd feeeft, : u^ed - . witk adyaalage; i fowi ith^ ^ptirpt^e vOf 
improving the proceS3es:ofipbanri^y3>;itjiyasi»|}pliTed 
to , itbe <5iiplaoation of the ^phenoroeiaa) .trf mittrlity ^ 
>^p4 of thci'iopemtion ,,Qf poflbi^li.wpsesi :up„(Wi^/ithi^ 
Imng system. . The.theori^s of ithQ«^(^hQmif?ftVrpifcy- 
l^ieiaa3 wq now regard aeS alHogetbeiinfEdae andii^ 
^ppUeable ;'ibat they were ad va^iced) with; iso/thudh 
confideoice that they : obtained many .^her^ojtsj and 
ffor^ some .time . the opinioniS; of jth^'^i medical liiarrirld 
w!ere> divided, between the rival dtettingsiMJithp 
Galenists.and the Ghemifta* ' ' -■ : j(( .:v , J vi 
vii Among the most noted •supportel'St Hl)f!tlie ch^- 
fliical theory was Paraceisus^ ah iftidiviidtml whofife 
felmm to our n6tice depends more upbh his dOdslpfitt- 
iflate vanity fend pfresumption than 'apon> h}s aibitiii^ 
<H'*a^q«irement!g. His professed objebt'lr)afsj to ttifr- 
^e^pmine the authority = of the' Gafetti&t^^t ^d^fbv 
this purpose he did not hesitate to hold^foi^tft'lSye 
thbst kbsurd claims, and t6 ptectid^ tte b6,^est(arts 
'of iqwackery. 'He bbcfeted that^he'Md dlscoVe^r^d 
'the elixiT'rvit^, thei liniversa;! remedy,^ oiP'wh?(ih 
mankind had been so long in search ; and he pub- 
licly burned the writings of Galen a^dA^vi(3enna, 
because, in consequence of his discovery, they Wfere 
6f ho further use. It is somewhat diffii[}ult to de- 
termine' in what diegriee IParaqelsus wjels actu^ly the 
dwpe of hi^. owxi folly ;,Jj^ut^'wh^te^^^^^ 
been his real. opinion as to thfii^fficaxjy of.his jslixir, 
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1^19 Qwu ,;d^ath, at the early age pf fprty-pig^t, 
served to humble the confidence of his fojlo^^p?, 
aad to' reduce his reputsjtioji to its real st^iud^ir^* 
. , But laltbQUgh the perspnal character of Par?,ce^?^is 
received ao irreparable shock by this event, }^ 
doctrines continued to attract, a number of zealsQ;i|Ls 
advocates. With respect to the nature of .jtl^psc 
doctrines, it will be necessary to say but a f^w 
words in this place. The leading principle of ,tl?Le 
Chemists was, that the living body is subjiec^t itp 
the same . chemical laws with inaninuate m^-tter, 
awd that all the phenomena of vitality may be ex- 
plained by the operation of these laws, ^ iThje 
prq9f3 which, they adduced in favour of thi? prin- 
c?iple^ and the . illustrations which they gave pjlf thp 
nature pf these laws, were completely futile ai^d 
unsatisfactory; and it may be asserted .that , the 
strength, of their reasoning was much more apparent 
ip the. mode by which they attempted to controvert 
tl^e hyppthesjis of the Galenists, than in the <^irect 
ajcgvim^Ats which they brought forwa^'dia favour 
pfj .their own doctripe. In ^ruth th-e cl^emicalcle- 
Hi^pte of P^ijraceljsus were at least as l;iypptl^^tic^l 
as the physiological elements of Galen, £|.nd, )vere 
even less applicable to the explanation of the vital 
actions of organized beings. The only obligation 
which- w^^ owfe^ 4:0^ the Chemical physioiahs ite the 
ititroducfioh into medicine of Certain substances, 
chiefly metallic preparations, which^ in the hands 
of 1;he more enlightened practitioners of modern 
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tJiB^s, 'hkve proved very valuable additions^ 'tb thte 
fnateria tnedica * ' ' ' '/ « 

After tb^ death of Paricelsuisy his pfetliliki' theon*& 
Mi into clii^ptftfe tdd Were little aftt^ded^td*,^^ but 
the sect of ttie (iheilaical pbysfeiatiij c6ntibti^ td 
flourish even as late a^ the seventeenth e^titwyj 
when we meet with many ' eitaraplds of men 6f l^ii- 
ihg and' sagacity; who attempted ' to ' expliSii 1^ 
pberiomefaa of the animal economy by ih& ' lartVS ' ' 6f 
chemistry. To the visionary speculatiofikbf'thfe 
Chertiists th'fere was united b, l^r^e' Jibrtibtt'W ^- 
perstition and mysticism ; and so tiiufcH did khh 
feeling coincide witli the spirit of tWe times,' thkt 
even the men who wdre the most fllti^tri'otils Toir tK^il* 
learhing tod stienfc^ Wefe'^ttli'ei^''icWiilJf inftiilfea 
Wh these nbtions; or did riot 'venture sb fet^'if6 
oppose the pi^evailihg opinions of their -dbrit^rtfpli- 
raries- as to alvb W their disbelirf of therti'. ■ Astrolb^y 
and magic were geherally pfa6tisled' hf the riiertib^i'b 
'6f the medical profession, Vhile VarioUs rite!^ atiid 
ceremotlies wer6 observed,' wbidh firipIifed'th^^bSfer 
of supernatural a^kifc']^, but iVhtbh, 'by a' i^frigAlkl- 
^ineotlsistenoy, wa^ supposed' tb' ' i>^t dbhst^iit ^ laWi 
tt^cessaiy partof thepWtek ■ '^ - -^*^^^' i '^!' ^^• 

■:•:•• ' ■ '• '-..«[<:; '■ .1 ;'•... 'j'jvj -;■■;; it.') v. j 

pap. xi, § 16, 17. Hall^rj Bib. Med- 1. iL^p. 2 .61.8(9^^ » , -^fo^, 
in loco. Sprengelf sect. ix. ch. 2. Cabanis^ sect. ix. Hut- 
chinsons Biog. Med. vol. ii. p. 197-209. Enfield, vol. ii. p. 
451-4. Aikiris (jten, Biog^, ih 'loco. ''^Jftiwi^nficiciA, introd. 
§ 169. Renauldin, Biog. Univ., " Paracelse." 
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' Befoffew^ conclude this portion of bur 'subject, 
we iniigt"n6fic6 the remarkable circumstance,, inat 
Elbotit this' jii^riod, diiring the fourteenili arid mr 
tefentli e^ntuHes^ sdhie v^ry formidable diseases made 
their appe'^rattcfe iti feurope, tlie origin bi wtiicn is 
still very bbsdut-e, after all thfe discussion and iiiv^s-j 
tigatibn that^ has taken place respectiiig ^nem. 
Among: the^e, one bf the most remarkabfe is 'wtat 
Was' terrried the Sudor AngticdmSy whicli is. first 
mentibn^'d ^bout llhe end bi tKe ' fifteeiitli' ceniury. 
arid which, for about fifty years', rageiS' at intervals 
\^ith Extreme violence in England a^id in soine other 
cbliritries in' the west of Europe.* In tfie nneenth 
celtitury we have the first cbrrect description oi tne 
nooping-'Cotigb ; and irom the manner in which it 
ii^ 'spoken of by the contfem'porary writers) it would* 
aj!>ped,r tn^t it was considered by them as ft new 
disease. The sea-scurvy, if not entirely uiiknown|to 
the ancients, was at least not distinct] v recoffnized 
until this period, so that, if it existed previouslvi 
we may conclude that it was less violent in its 
effects ; a circunistance which h^s be;en ascribed, 
with great plausibility, to the spirit or n^-val ei^t^r-. 
prise' vi^hicti sprang up at tliis period^ and which | 
led lb the undertaking oi long voyages.*!* 

The great n timber of esfablis^ments which were * 
formied during tne dark ages for ^the ciire of leprosy, 

* Sennert, De Feb. lib. iv. cap. 15. Freind, p. 567, 8* 
Plouquety ** Febris Sudatoria," t. ii, p. 162. Cullens Synopsis, 
t.ii. ip, 77 yS\ SptengSlyUn, ip. 491-4, 

t Freind, p. 583. Sprengel, t. ii. p. 49^-6. 
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was at one tipie supposed . to be ft proof ^^tiit >Tfis 
a new disease in Europe, imported, as w^s ,ini?i- 
ginei^, from Asia by thp, crusaders., Thfire .lias .^^ep 
nuich nosological discussion cpiicei^iflgj^lll^e ^fx^^ 
nature of the disease to which thi? te^ni ought U\ be 
applied; whether there wej;e actually t^Q spei:;ieq!pif 
leprosy, one which was. indigenous in tlie|Ea?,ti,TWifil 
another species in Eui;ope. Some writers })^Ye,P9n>^ 
ceived that a combination of the fwo wa^ produced, 
at this period, while others, again, have syppog^d 
that the disease had previously existed, in Europe, 
but that, in cousequence of the greater degre^,pf 
communication between the differenl; parts of it, 
which was brought about by the ci|usades, the 
disease was either more extensively propagate/i, or 
at least was brought more into notice, and that ,Dp,pre 
active means were therefore employed . , for its 
relief.* . 

It was about the same period, when the westerp 
pai^ of the old continent was in its lowest state of 
degradation, that we hear of the ravages of those 
varieties of fever emphatically styled the plague, 
wnicli were described in the thirteenth, fourteenth, 
and fifteenth centuries, as invading various parts of 
Eiirbpe and Asia, and sweeping away a largje pro- 
portion of the inhabitants.f The accounts whiph 
we have of these, epidemics would indicp^^e! , t^i^t 
they were not an absolutely new disease, but that 

• Sjprenyei, t. ii. p. 371-5. ,, n ,! i,. 

\ Plovquet, " Febris Maligna," and " Pestjp,^'' in loco, dvi- 
/en,t.ii. p. 74-7, 139-41. 
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was the object of so much painful resieatcti, bfei^deia 
Its prpperty of producing gold, was suppofeied ^Ub 
to posses;s( the p9wer of curing all diseake^j alid 
hei^ce o]t>tai])ed the title of the universal mediciiie. 
This vain ^ind fantastical notion was inditectl^' the 
cause of some pharmaceutical discoveries ; foi^ to 
this ,we may consider ourselves indebted for thie 
mercurial preparations, and for the experimettts'of 
Basil Vjalentine on antimony, which led tb tJidir 

introduction into medicine about the end of the 
jfourteepth century. ' 

Among the distinguishing features of the periiKi 
at which we are now arrived, I must not omit 'to 



.'(I . I ■ 



mention the various universities which were eirtab- 
lished in many of the great cities iri the southeWa 
p^rt§ of , Europe, of which the rtedical chairs, in 
most, c^ses, formed a very distinguished' part. I 
have ,9.1i:eady had occasion to mention the ttiiivfei^ty 

. of Salerno, which was the first of these establifeh- 

'''•■■■■■ 
ments, after the destruction of the Roman empi're. 

The next in order of time appears to have b^en thfat 

of jMpntpellieri which is said to have beeh' eistab- 

lished , not long after that of Salfemo, atld which 

acauired a high degree of reptitatioii, which it 

maintained for many centuries; We airfe infdlmifed 

that Bologna had acquired considerable celebrity 

>.^aia^vSfthopl, of medicine in the thirtieenth cenjitury; 

•■ ''*' =•■■•..;.■ . : .. ■ , • -^ • •• . ■. . V 

,^oryof Oxford, by Gatch, vol. i. p. 33^-344. Enfielii,ViiBt. 
PhiL vol. ii. p. 346-8 ; and in Aikin's Genl Biog., in loco. 
Suardf Biog. Univ*, in loco. 
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tl^^t at)oi^t half a century later medical lectures were 
delivered in the universities of Vienna and Paris ; 
^d that about the same time medical, schools were 
established in Padua, Pavja, Milan, Rome> ' and 
l^faples, and most of the other cities of Italy, which 
each of them acquired a certain de^ee of reputation, 
necessarily varying with the abilities and characters 
of their professors, but all contributing to advance 
medical science, both by the actual acquisition pf 
knowledge, and by the influence which they exer- 
cised in removing the undue veneration that was 
still paid to the writers of antiquity.* In the north 
of Europe the progress pf literature and science 
>i^as much more tardy. The natural sciences were 
scarcely regarded as an object of attention, and 
medicine was still strictly confined to the study of 

' " . ■]' j ' . ■ •1X1(1 

the works of Galen, or even to those of his Arabic 
transla,tors. The only exception of which our 
country can boast is Linacre, a native of Canter- 
bury, vrho, after studying at Oxford, trayelied 
into Italy,, and spent some time at the cour^ pf 
Florence, where he acquired a portion of that love 
of literature which so eminently distinguished i^e 
family of the Medici. On his return to England 
he was appointed physician to the royal household, 

* The dates of the establishment 6f the ^hridbfft' tthiv^rsities 

may be found in Eloy, t. iii. p. 223. The learned work of 

Tiraboschi, ** Storia della Literatura Italiana," contains the most 

* - ■ ■ •.•■'. 

ample information respecting the universities of that coiintify. 

See also Lauthy Hist. d'Anatomie, liv. v. part 4. sect. 1. § 2. 
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aiid^emplDyed' his infkience in establisbin^ rtiediwal 
pi^fessdrshx^ in the uniVtlrsities of "Oxfbrd ^and 
Cambridge,' and in forming the foutedaticm of • the 
iLohdwi' College of ?Phy$i^ang,* . -ijii -Kjin- 

• jFrom the various causes which have been' ttieoi- 
tibned , : and probably ' fr<!mi sottie ' othetii bf less 
m^tpent^' a spirit ■ df general improveBPieiit'no:w<=be'- 
-gan to manlifest itself ; Ae arts 'and sciences (gra^ 
iflually revived; philosophy, in all its btaTM^hqs^ 
rwss studied on a more correct plan and? widi^ si more 
teblighiened object, and medicine was '■ not: islew* kk 
piartakingof the beneficial influence. Ond of >the 
first symptoms of this improvement was an inciieas*- 
ing. relishf ibr the. writings of Hippocrate3i jandthe 
l^ifivali , ^f his oiethod' of « studying and ptuctbiog 
Qi^dicine. The taste; for; cpmpU<j*ted: thepry.j^ftd 
jTQ^ed speculation gradually deC|liut)d, and /^Hfth^ 
S9ine proportion the valu^ of correct obaer|V^iQO 
,wd|,^ accurate, detail of facts began to bssdiuly 
■^Pitifl^a^ed...... ,.) ..;. , .. ^...., ,.,..: 

^t,:Ajc^<^lim«9tauce .which t^ded iui a .copsiderablie 
l^^gr^^, to i^hakei the, authoitity of; Gaka,:,ajajd ito 
jfiAuaipisJ) tl^.y^p^ra^tippjn.whiqh his opi^ipn^ had 

- : riff Eteihdy f)k>5d7^69>li -We^ btt^) Id«^ tli^) ai^tance oft thli 
J^rsed s^ikd jud^cioMS. histprijaii., ^loy, i^ looQ. Ca6(^^t6«..p. 
144, 5. Sprengelf t. ii.p. 8. 4i^n*s Biog. Mem. of Mpd^ p. 
2^-47. In connexion with Lin^cre we may mention the name of 
Key, Kaye, or, as it was latinized, according to the custom of 
the times, Cains, whose liberality t6 this university of CambHd^e 
deM4#v)e8 kbnlofirabte mention. Aikin;^&ib^,iM^m. 'p. 1*03^)36 ; 
and Gen. Biog., in loco. Eloy, in loco. 
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ifeaen , ihey I ifto $0 . maaay ogjeSji . .wa«! ithe /ris^j ^ lof ; the 
3ec;t ofi the ^Chemical Physicia^as.; • Al^eil^heinisbfy 
hnjd feew,] jj^€id ; .with' adwaatoge . fo^i ith^ >ptirpO«a: otf 
improving the proceiS3es;ofipbartT]iftcyv>itii^^sift|}plieli 
to,itbQ:><83i:plaoation of the »phenoroeiaa);trf miWrlity^ 

^i^ <>f th«ilopei«tion ,j^ pof)bid(j.^ps^5r.up(W^ritte 
lining sy^teea- , T.he.<th0ori^& of ithQ«ef(^hemi<^irpii(yi- 

^iei^a3 WQ now regard as alHogBtbecnfalae andiia- 
apjUkable ;Mbttfc they werp adva^iced^withrjso/thudh 
confidence thaththey obtained :iBany itBtdheirente, and 
.fon. some jtinae / the opinioi]ls> of ith^r! mejdioal i iiEnirld 
wiereo divided, between the i rival dtetfcingsiirfjJthp 
Galenists^and the Ghemi^ts* . * » ^/j: j((:,:y'- j ;ji) 
>iiiAmong the most notei-supportil'Sfu^f^tlie' oh^- 
lliieal ^theory was Paracelsuiy ^h iftidivliditml whoiSte 
^laim to 6ur"n6tice idepends m(>pe upbfi bis dOtlstMfifil- 
iriate vittity bnd' presumption than iipon>h}s albiliii^ 
JOr^a^qjuirements. His professed obj^t iriaisl to ^!i*j- 
^©r^mine the wthority' of the- <Jafetii&ti^>} «il}(J^*i[>r 
this purpose he did not hesitate to hold^'foi^tft'^e 
thbst iibstird claimsy and to ptectid^ >th^%6,^e^t(arts 
'0>f iqtockery.' ' He bbaisted that'he^'fead dlsebV^r^ 
'th^ eMir'jvitttf, thef linivet^al' r^eiififed^,' oip ' iii^Mdh 
mankind had been so long in search ; and he pub- 
licly burned , the writings of Galen a^d A^vi<3enna, 
because, in consequence of his discovery, they Wfete 
6f rib further xiie. It is somewhat diffiii^ult to d^- 
termme m what degree Paracelsus was actually the 
d^pe of hi^. own^ folly ;,,/^^i,t^|.wl^^te^^^^^ 
been his realopinion as to thfi.i^fficaxjy ofuhisislixir, 
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hb Qivu.r^^ath, at the eajply lage pf fprty-eig^t> 
served to humble the confidence of his fojlov^f^f^, 
aud to- reduce his Teputs^tioji to its real st^ad^i^^ 
i . . But laltl^fQUgh thie perspnal character of Par?,cje^?i^ 
received an irreparably shock by this event, hjifi 
doctrines cpntinued to attract a number of s^ealpjijis 
advoca,tes. With respect to the nature of .jtl^^^ 
doctrines, it will be necessary to say but a fojir 
words in this place. The leading principle of ,tJ;ie 
Chemists was, that the living body is subjiect ^^to 
the same , chemical laws with inaninuate m^-ttey, 
and that all the phenomena of vitality may be ex- 
pl^ned by the operation of these laws. . Thje 
prQ9f3. which; they adduced in favour of this prin- 
ciple^ and the illustrations whiqh they gave pif thje 
nature of these laws, were completely futile ai^d 
unsatisfactory; and it may be asserted that .the 
strength; of their reasoning was much more apparent 
ip, the jnodp by which they attempted to controvert 
i]\e hyppthesis of the Galenists, than in the <^irect 
;a;:gVim^Ats which they brought forward in favour 
pf; .their ow;:^. doctJ-iqe. In truth th-e chjemical e],e- 
flji^te of jPa^rac^lsus were at least as hypptl^eitical 
as the physiological elements pf Galen, and yvere 
even less applicable to the explanation of the vital 
actions of organized beings. The only obligation 
which^ w^' ow^ 4:0 the ehemical '|)h3^iciah« i\s the 
ititroducfioh into medicihe of Certain substances, 
chiefly metallic preparations, which^ in "the hands 
of 1;he more enlightened practitioners of modern 
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iiha^y'hkve 'proved very valuable additions? 'tb thfe 
fnateria medico * - "^ ' : r ? .- 

After tb6f death of Paf^celsuSji his petiiliklr theoHife 
Mi into clifi/i-eptrtfe ttrid were little 8rtt€*rtded't6^^^ but 
the sect of ttie ciheihical physi^jiaau c6ntibti^ td 
flourish even as late as the seventeenth cetittaty, 
when we meet with naany etaftiples of men of tefeifi*tf- 
ihg and sagacity i who attempted ' to ' expliSii tli!e 
pheiiomefaa of the animal economy by ihe'iafw'S'df 
cliemistry. To the visionary sJ)eculatiofi^ bf ' th4 
Chertiists th'^i-e was united k l^r^e Jibrtibtt' 'iJf ^^• 
p(6rStition and mysticism; and so tiiWcH did khh 
feeling coincide with the spirit of the times,' tfifkt 
even the men who wdre the most fllti^trioA^ foir th^il- 
le^rAing tod scienfcfr Wei-e'fettTi'ei^^ ic^ttilty-fo^^ 
With these ndtions; or did not' vehtui^e sb fkt^'td 
oppose the ^i^evailihg opinions of iheit-cbtii^irifld' 
raries' as to aVoW their disbelirf of the^m. * Astl^^lb^y 
and magic were geherally pi'adtisled hf tlie riiertlbei-b 
of the medical profession,' While VarioUs rites stiid 
ceremoriies were observ^ed,' which Wiplifed' tW ^bfeJfef 
of supertiatural a^kib^, ' but Whifch,' ^ by a' i^ffr^Alkl- 
'imcottsistenoy, wa^ supposed' t6'i>^k6ohsUiii^WA 
riecessary part of the pWtek ''•^^-:' ' ■ / I ^^i> >»' 

*.'.:•• .. . ' 1..- •;...[ <,; '■■■': >} ;■•.. ''is'j- '-^V' X^i-'f 

cap.pti. § 16, 17. Hall^Ty Bib. Med. ^. iL,p. 2.et ,aeg[^j,.^foj^, 
in loco. Svrengel, sect. ix. ch. 2. Cabanis, sect ix. Hift- 
chinsons Biog. Med. vol. ii. p. 197-209. Enfield, vol. ii. p. 
451-4. Aikiris Qen, Biogi, in loco, ^^6iuminSa!ch, inirm. 
§ 169. Renauldin, Biog. Univ., " Paracelse." 
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* BefoffeW^ conclude this portion of bur 'suDJect, 
we inii^t notice the remiarkable circumstance^ inat 
dbotrt this' ji'enod, diiring tKe fourteenm arid liF 
teenth cyntuHe^i soitne very formidable diseases made 
their atipe'^raticfe iti Europe, tlie origin oi wliicn is 
still verjr bbsdut-e, after all the discussion and iiivAs-j 
tigatibri that' has' taken place respectihg ttem. 
Ahiong 'the^e, brie bf the rri6sf reriiarkabfe'lis ,'wlxat 
Wai^ terrried the Sudor Angticdnus\ which is. first 
'"'' '^ about llhe erid bJP' tKe * fifteerim ceniury* 
, tor about nity years, raged at intervals 
with extreme violence in J^ngland and in some other 
countries in' the west of Europe. In the niteenth 
cefhtuiV we hdve the first correct description oi tne 
n6oping--Cotigb ; and irom the manner in which it 
is^^pbkeri of by the contemporary writers) it would' 
appear th^t it was considered by them as ?t new 
disease. The sea-scurvy, if not entirely unknown .to 
the'^hicierits, was at least not distinctly recognized 
until this period, so that, if it existed previpuslvl 
we may coflclude that it was less violent in its 



arid which 



prise which sprang up at "this period^ and which, 
led lb the urid^rtaking oriorig voyages.'|' 

The great riiifnber of est ablishirients which were 
fomied dilriii^ tlie dark ages fbl'/the cure of leprosy, 

; ,f . .-.■«...■ ■ ,1-: 

* Sennert, De Feb. lib. iv. cap. 15. Freind, p. 567, 8« 
Plouquety ** Febris Sudatoria," t. ii. p. 162. Cm //en's Synopsis, 
t. ii. p. 77, 8. SprengSl, t. ii. p. 491--^. ' 

t Freind, p. 583. Sprengely t. ii. p. 49^-6. 
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was al one ticne supposed .to be 0. proof th^tijt ^as 
a aew disease in Europe, imported, as wa^ ima^ 
gine(^, from Asia by the, crusaders., Xbere .has }fj^ex\ 
nrncn nosological jdiscussion coflcernipgt,l;he ,^aplt 
nature of the disease to which thi^ te^'m. .ought tq be 
applied ; whether there we^e actually t^Q speqiesfipf 
leprosy, one which was indigenous i^i theiEa^t, ,^4 
another species in Euirope. Some writerjs J^fLvecqu^ 
ceived that a combination of the Jwo wa^ producecjj. 
at this period, while others, again, have si^ppo$^4 
that the disease had previously existed, in Euppe, 
Kut that, in consequence of the greater degre^.p^ 
communication between the different; parts of it, 
which was brought about by the cijusg^des, the 
disease was either more, extensively propagat^, or; 
a.t least was brought more into notice, ancj that cppre 
active means were therefore employed ,. fqr its 
relief.* , 

It was about the same period, when the wes.terp 
part oithe old continent was in its lowest state of 

-i . • ■ ■ ' ■ . rt ■•■■;■;' j 1; r :.- '.1, 

degradatioii, that we hear of the ravages pf tho^e 
varieties of fever emphatically styled the plaguy, 
which were described in the thirteenth, fourteenth, 
and fifteenth centuries, as invading various parts of 
Europe and Asia, and sweeping away a large pro- 
portion of the inhabitants.f The accounts which 
we have of these epidemics : wpuW indipia^.th^ 
they were not an absolutely new disease, but that 
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* Sprengel, t. ii. p. 371-5. . 

t Vlonquetj " Febris Maligna," and *' Pesti^i/' in loco. Qui- 
/en, t.ii. p. 74-7, 139-41. 
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th^e syiwptoms'were modified and aggravated by the 
peculiar cohdition of the great bulk of the people ; 
a conclusion which is confirmed by the fact; that, as 
thei physical and moral condition of nations* hiys 
been atneliorated^ the > occurrence of these diseases 
has become proportionally rare, so that "we conceive 
them tov be almost incdmpatible with the improW 
ments ii[i < CLTiliz;ation and in medical police which 
6xist in the greatest part of Europe* 

. But whatever tnay be our opinion concerning th^ 
origin of the leprosy and the plague, there is anothd# 
disease Where, from the peculiarity ofi its symptomsj 
its ide<tidedly contagious nature; the ordinaryime- 
thod ofit^ propagation, and the universality <»f its 
cicaiiTTence^ we^are enabled to fix the date, of itd 
apjjearande' in Europe with more certainty.' 'I^ is 
now get>6rally agreed that it was near the close of 
the fifteenth century that the symptoms of syphrlffe 
were- first recognized « in • Italy v from which country 
the 'disease very rapidly extended over the whole of 
Europe. Concerning its' primary prigin «iuch con* 
titovetsy has taken place; many writers ha^^ 
littemptedito^^proW that it w^ fcrought into Europe 
from/ ' Antittricai: by Columbus ; htt this ^ opinion^ 
which was at one time pretty generally' refceivcdv is 
now abandoned, iH)r are we able to oflferany. plhu- 
sible conjecture (respeoting its introduction frbm any 
other quarter. 

The same difiiculty indeed exists in this case as 
in that of all those diseases which are produced by 
no cause except by a specific contagion. Almost 
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emryi iiidwiduftl is : : obnoxious iio « them' • H(wp©n^ thfe 
ap|)lrication of this cause, and this ' liability appears 
to, bjei little affected by ccwastitutiQni /age,, halbits of 
life, climaite, and other externid eircuBistances.' • \ The 
%\t^tion is, how weare they first prcrduoid?" It i^ 
impossible • to imagine that thet firstf createdrindi-i 
viduaVwas bom withi all these diseases upon hini^ 
yel . we kodw of iio distinct eause nowl ra operation 
which could, in the first instanee^ have geneitated 
thiem^ These remaTJts apply to the graall-^ox'dnd 
the measles, which^ as .was stated a^ove,; iWere first 
knowq to the. Europeatis about the< middk of the 
sixth / century, And it applies perhapi^ still knofe 
remarkably to the ca$e of fsyphilis^- Thi? poiikt ibust 
be ff^gprrd ed . las ^ne . of those > mysteries » of; which 
at pt^eseat iwaare unable to- ofFaraii^ solution*! Ifcjis 
true- thai 1 the < manners of I the age in which thk 
diiseSap^ is. recorded to hare first made its iappearande 
were groi^sly licentious, aaid lin >many respects uafar 
vouitabiie to i health ; but still we see no satisfactory 
reasoil why the specific poison of tfais' disease should 
have been generated ; yet it appears impossible t6 
conceive that,> if it had previously existed^ it could 
have remained for any length of time unkinown or 
undescribed.* •.,!/, 

I have now brought down the sketch of the his* 
tpry of medicine to the period, when the light of 

* Freind, p. 568-583. Astruc^ De Morbis Veneriis. Jfun- 
ter, on the Ven. Dis. p. 9, 10. Sprengel, t. ii. p.499 et seq. 
P/oM^we^, ** Syphilis, Histofia," &c. in loco. Black's Hist, of 
Medicine, p. 147-rl5>5. ' « 
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improvement was bursting forth from various quar- 
ters, vehen men veere engaged in the investigation of 
the different departments of science upon a plan 
which, although not free from error, was more cor- 
rect than that of their predecessors, and which, by a 
slow but steady process, led to the establishment of 
those principles, which eventually produced the 
complete triumph of truth' and philosophy over 
error and superstition. 
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General view of the state of medicine during the sixteenth cen- 
tury — Revival of the Hippocratean school — Account of the 
Galenists^The Chemists-^ The Anatomists — Vesalius, Fal- 
lopiuSf Eustachius. 

I HAVE already given an account of the manner 
in which the taste for the classical writers of anti- 
quity was gradually developed during the fifteenth 
century, and I stated that in medicine, as well as 
in the other departments of science, the Greek 
writers began to be studied in the original, instead 
of their being read through the medium of trans- 
lations and commentaries. As this taste was further 
matured, the works of Hippocrates continued to rise 
into estimation in preference to those of Galen, and 
a new school of medicine was formed, which ob- 
tained the name of Hippocratean, the professed 
object of which was to proceed upon the inductive 
principle, of first ascertaining facts, and by their 
generalization to form the theory. That in every 
instance they adhered to this plan we cannot aflfirm ; 
indeed we have too many instances where they for- 
got or misapplied their own principles, but still the 

L 
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iinportaw^ : of accurate observation w^ g^n^^^ly 
fuln^ittedv and although mankind could nqt , at onp^ 
atii^fldon fheir fgrmei; errors, they becan^e aware , pf 
th^jf ■ , ie?^stpnce, ^fid of the , method by w^ijpb; tt^y 
inig^be qorreq^ed- .. 

'Tbe.p^ntes^t between the Gajenists ajjwi, the Clji^e- 
pfti^ts, which agit^ed tjie whole medipal . wprifi 
duifing the fifteenth century, was indeed sjtill iniaw- 
t^ed through the si^cteei^th ^ bvitit,)Yf^s^<^9n^i]i9t^ 
j^^Qjx more rational priijpiple^,. and. }^y rW^^j^f WH^ 
enlarged and more enlightened , views. The ,Qa- 
Iqnist^ were for the most part , more scientific , ai^d 
learned than their adversaries ; they cons^ted of 
the professors in the universities; a^d what niay l^ 
styled the regular practitioners; and althongh they 
were still strongly attached to the tenets, of their 
piaster, they did not omit to collect facts and to 
watch the phenomena of disease. Their , practice 
inay be characterized as being at the same time 
complicated and inert ; their materia medica was 
^principally taken from the vegetable kingdom^ while 
JlJbeir prescriptions wejre long and multifarious, con- 
is j?.ting qf a prodigious numbef of articles, combined 
.together in such a manner as to render it almost 
, impossible to conceive the probable operation of the 
compound, their indications, at the same time, 
l?eing derived from an incorrect hypothesis, and 
l^eing often either unintelligible or impracticable. 

The Chemists were the bold empirics of the day, 
without learning or experience ; but they endea- 
voured to supply the deficiency by confidence and 
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tenfietity, and by these formidable weapons they 
fr^cjuently triumphed over their adversaries. They 
discarded the long prescriptions of the Gdetiists, 
/ejected many of the articles of their pharmsicbpoeia, 
while they introduced the active metallic prei|)ara- 
tiohs, ^nd made free use of the most powerful re- 
medies of all kinds. The rival sects mutually 
upbraided each other with the injurious effect of 
ui^it respective plans of treatment, and probably 
tfh'eyfe Waii' biit too much foundation for their accusd- 
tioiis ; for if oh the one hand the Chemists, by 
their rashness, committed many fatal blunders, the 
Galehists, by their feeble remedies, must have 
frequently failed in subduing disease or arresting 
life progress. 

'It appears that, upon the whole, the Chemists, 
like the analogous characters in the present day, 
Acquired a greater share of popularity than their 
opfjionerits. Their arrogant pretensions, the more 
dedisivei and intelligible nature of their indignations, 
i/6\i^led with the axtifices which they practised for 
llhe mere ptifpose of acquiring popularity^ gave 
thfein ji decided advantage ovef their more learned 
and more dignified rivals, who were both unable 
khd unwilling to contend with them in the race of 
empiricism. By degrees, however, the chemical 
physicians rendered themselves more worthy of the 
public estinaation, by making themselves better 
acquainted with the principles and practice of their 
art ; the search after the philosopher's stone was 
gradually abandoned ; and although many of the 
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doctrines wliich they still professed 'wWealiogetner 
unfounded, they were less palpably absurd tliau 
those of their predecessors. 

Another circumstance occurred about the period 
of wjiich we are now treating, which contributed 
to produce a most important reform in the science 
of medicine— I refer to the study of human ana- 
tomy. With a very few exceptions, which nave 
beer\ noticed above, during a space of more than a 
thousand years, since the death of Galen, very little 
advance had been made in our acquaintance with 

• •.I'll , ' • ' • ' ■ ) ' f. I . 'A ' 1 

the structure of the body. The professors of the 
Arabian school, with their successors in Italy and 
France, for the most part contented themselves with 
copying the descriptions of the ancients, without 
eVer calling m question their accuracy, or endea- 
vouring to confirm or refute them by their own ob- 
servations. Even after the examination of the human 
subject hj^d been practised for some time, and its 
necessity generally acknowledged, it was long before 
mankind could so far free themselves from the 
tyranny of authority, as to admit that any imper- 
fection could exist in the works of Galen, or that 
hi& descriptions were not to be preferred even to 
the evidence of the senses. 

In reviewing the state of medical science during 
the sixteenth century, it will assist us in our pro- 
gress if we arrange the principal authors under the 
three classes of the Physicians strictly so called, 
the Chemists, and the Anatomists. Under the first 
head we purpose to include both the writers who 
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still adhered implicitly to th^ ten^ of ,Galen, anij 
those who, . payins: less regard to mere ^authority, 
devoted themselves more to observing the phenor 
mena of disease and the effects of remedies, and 
^ho may be considered as having laid the foundj^- 
tion of the modern Hippocratean school. Of these, 
some of the most distinguished by their character 
or writings were Cornarus and Mercurialis in Italy, 
Holle^ius, Fernel, and Duret in France, I^ommiusj 
and Forest in Hollknd, Sennert, Plater, and Foe$j 
in (jrermany, and Lmacre in ringland.* , 

The limits to which I am necessarily confined 

fill t' -> ■ •' ■ ■•^'.•. .i'^ •'•••"I ■■" i _)';■■.•■:!■■ '"'5 

Will not .permit me to enter into any detail of the 
individua|.l merits of these authors, or into any. 
analysis oi their writings or opinions, ror the most 
part they were possessed of a competent knowledge 
of, ancient literature, ^nd well acquainted with the 
works of the Greek physicians ; many pf them were 
professors in universities or teachers of medicine, 
and engaged in extensive practice. They were 
generally diligent collectors of facts, and many of 
them voluminous writers, either publishing t)ieir^ 
own observations, or commenting on the ancieixts. 
Their practice was, in a great measure, taken from, 
Galen, with the additions that had been derived 
from the materia medica of the Arabians, and in a 
few instances from the Chemists; but these latter, 
were regarded as dangerous and empirical, and it 
was not until they had been long sanctioned by* 

• Sprengely t. ii. passim. Cabanis, ch. ii. § 10. 
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popular use that they were received into the autho- 
med pfaarmd.copoeias. The actual advance <wbioh 
the practice of medicine received from' tfoese authors 
Waj3 hot very considerable; but -by their leamihg 
atid diligence and their genial respectad[)ility th^y 
contributed to raise the character of the profession, 
and to prepare the mind to receive the improve- 
ments in science which were gradually unfolded in 
the next century, and to apply them to the depart- 
ment of medicine. >♦ 

With respect to the Chemists of this period, > al- 
though they composed a numerous and active bodjf^, 
yet there is none of them whose name issufficienltly 
distinguished above his fellows to require being 
particularized in this places As science and 'know- 
ledge gradually advanced, the absurdity <rf«dieir 
speculations was more generally perceived, aiid 
their pursuits were either abandoned, or ^eJ?e' di- 
rected by a more philosophical spirit ; and a(lthie>ti!gh 
the search after the universal medicine was^tibt em- 
tirely discarded, they began to occupy then^eflv^s 
with inquiring into the chemical cdiigtitUtion of the 
body, and investigating the chang;es that were in- 
duced in it by disease. This investigation was 
indeed attended with little success ; their ebtperi- 
ments were crude and imperfect, and tbeii^ modes 
of analysis altogether inefficient. Bttt still settle 
important observations were made, and new pro- 
cesses were invented, and the foundation began to 
be laid for the more enlightened views of tJieir suc- 
cessors in the succeeding century. 
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J i}BiU the Ijien^fc c<WJiferred upon the ,^i^wifq^).Q|* 
ihedioine hy. the labours ofi the Cheapist* «w^$^ j:r<flif^g 
aadi r UBiQeirt'itinn eompaied toi ibhe)-grQat ;^d:id(irfj($t 
adimpci^ which was ^produced . by the rese^irqhe^af 
th(^ AnatdBOfists* Sonife attention bad been^^aidto 
the structure of the body by the earlier ItaUaaPtfi^ 
and <they bad even ventured^ in a: few ipstancesi rto 
disiedi the human ^subject;' yet scarcely any! dis- 
covery or any improviement deserving of noti<ie had 
been made for many ages, when VeseJius, about 
the middle of the sixteenth century ^ entered upon 
his career of inquiry. He was the first, anatomist 
who tibrew off the yoke of authority, which had 
jieen imposed by a blind veneration for the. Qpinion 
gf . the ^icientSy and who ventured . to conocivie rthie 
possibility of error in the writings of G^atti 
.Vesalius prosecuted hil researehe» with ,uj^wjeayi|^ 
dilig-^nce, apd disf ^a^rding the ohloqiyty^whicti, w|as 
ih^f^ upon him, he succeeded in publishii^g , ^.n 
i^fiattHAioal worki which at this day we behold w>tth 
^bdtouration, and which maintains its charapter asra 
.feithful transcript of nature.* ; 
? But the reputation of Galen was too firmly ,es- 
tfi^fbli^l^ed to be affepted in any considerable degree 
byjhe pbservatious of ;any single individual, ho^- 
flV<^ highly he migJ^t be entitled to the respect; of 
his contemporaries. , Long and acrimonouB dis- 

* moy, •* Ves^.** Haller, Bib. Ahat. lib. 4. 1^ 16^. t. i. 
p. 180 et seq. Sprengel, t. iv. p. 5-9 ; Dmtglas, Bibtiogr. Ahat. 
p. 64-73. Renauldiriy Biog. Univ. ** Vesale." 
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quaaioi^ occurred between tUe defenderg^and'tbe 
c^po^ra of Galei^.some maintaining* that i his ide*i 
<iriptiw9.0:f the parts of the body were absolutely 
perfect, while others undertook to prove, by ditect 
and palpable facts, that Galen's knowledge of the 
human form was not complete. It was asserted, 
on the one hand, that he had seldom examined the 
human subject, and that his descriptions were fre- 
quently taken from apes and monkeys ; an imputa- 
tion which was firmly denied by his zealous ad- 
vocates. Eustachius, Fallopius, and others of great 
and deserved reputation for their anatomical skill, 
undertook the defence of Galen ; and it was not 
until after a long and severe struggle that the truth 
was established, and that it was agreed that the 
anatomy of the ancients was in many parts imper- 
fect, and that the errors which had been pointed 
out by Vesalius actually existed.* It would be 
foreign to my purpose to enter into a minute exami- 
nation of the labours of the individual anatomists, or 
to mention in detail the successive improvements 
which were effected in their department. With 
respect to the practice of medicine, which is my 
more immediate object, it does not appear that they 
effected any direct improvement, but they con- 
tributed indirectly to its advancement in no small 



* Nailer, Bib. Chir. lib. 5, " Schola Italica ;" and Bib. Anat. 
lib. 5. " Schola Italica.*' Fallopius, § 200. t. i. p. 218 et seq. 
Eustachius, § 205. t. i. p. 233 et seq. Douglas, Bibliogr. Anat. 
in Fallopio, p. 94-6, et in Eustachio, p. 98- 100. 
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degrto* by <^ompletely' establidbirig* the impfottatit 
pfoibt/ > that the opiniDn& of tbe ancients were tiot^ to^ 
1^ considered J as infeJliyie, but werje to be stili[j6ct6d' 
to the ordeal/ of free inqairj/^;- 
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CHAP. IX. 





iS^a^c of medicine during the seventeenth century — T^ne che- 
' mical and mathematical sects — Progress of Anatomy — Ph- 
natics — Chemical physicians — Syhius-^WUUi ^Sydenkxim 
n \~~^Mathematical physicians^ .^^.^ ,, ,(. 

AiJL the changes of opinion wljichi w^> h^uyeyde- 
scribed^ as ocijurring in the sixteenth centmy, ^qw- 
tinued to advance with an accelerated prpgr^ 
during the seventeenth. The preference, (W^^pji 
was given to Hippocrates over G^len w^,;d^jly 
gaining ground, and, as the consequence , qf t^if^, 
the habit of correct observation was confirmf^, 
and the value of the observations was mprei ju^^ly 
^appreciated. • v • v . i 

^ In the mean time anatomy was making r^pid 
strides. Being a science which .depended : piore 
immediately upon the accumulation of mattery of 
ifact^ which required for their attain^ient Jittle.ipore 
thaw industry and mere phservaJiiopj . ,er|^^^ 
more readily discarded than on those subjects in 
which much reasoning was necessary, iand in Which 
it W£us rather an inference frbm facts than the fkcts 
themselves, which constituted the object of the 
investigation. The investigations of the aujatomists 
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extended to every part and structure of the body ; 
the forms and texture of the bones, the muscles, 
the nerves, the vessels, and the various viscera were 
each in their turn made the subject of particular 
and minute examination by some of the eminent 
men of the age. These la^bours were amply re- 
warded by the splendid discovery of the circulation 
by the immortal Harvey, and of the absorbent sys- 
tem by Asselli, Rudbeck, and Bartholine; while 
the structure and ofl5x:e of the lungs, and the rela- 
tion which it bears to the heart, were explained by 
Malpighi, Hooke, Mayow, and their associates.* 

With respect to the chemists of this ][)eriod, theftr 
opitiidJis were gradually disengaged from the tiiisue 
of mystery and credulity in which they had' he^h 
so Idng involved, when abotit the middle -of • the 
century the science was finally plaeed upon its tjot- 
refct philosophical basis by the genius of Boyte. 
He feorrectly regai*ded it as an investigfetiott inlto 
the chahg^ <)f propcirties which bodies experience 
by their action upon each other, and he pursfcijed 
the investigation, not by pk*esupposing the existence 
of certain otcult cauites and hypothetical agencies, 
but by an accurate exatninatioii of the eflfects which 
bodied actually produce upon each othetj when 
plstced within the^sph^re of' their mutual actiow/f ' 



« ' : J • ' 



, ^ TbQ flw^th ¥oliiiii9 of Sj^ie^^l H ^riacipally occup^d Ji^jth 
d himimMis view of the anatpmical discoveries of this period. ^ 

t Campbell, Biog. Brit, in loco. Haller, Bib. Med. lib. 
ix. § 702. t. iii. p. 109-13. Nicholson^ Aikin's Gen. Biog. in 
loco. Morell, Brewster's Encyc. ia lodb. Snard et CnvieVf 
Biog. Universelle, in loco. 
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It is^ however^ npt a little r^marka]ble Ijhat jwhilq^ 
tiie science of chemistry gpnef ally, aijd morp es-^ 
pegially the sect pf the chemical. ^phy^ici^p^^^lYajS^ 
purify ingj itself of its gross.er prrors, we ape^t, .^jtk 

not unfrequent instances where it CQntini4(^4 ^9}\^' 
combiued with a singular degree pf fanaticj^jip^f^ 
There was indeecj no period, since ih^ t}Tix^ o^^ 
Paracelsusf, when .there were more . rfif^B,xXf^}^\ 
examples of the prevalence p^f thip spirit; ,^nd^^^ 
no country were thpy mpre pptoFipus^^^l^i^^ 
gland. The writings of Fl\|.dd,. wJ^P ipra9tise|^ Jiji^ 
Londoi^ in the early p^yt pf the seventeenth c^nf,\}fy, 
afford a curipu^ cppfipounfi of . lean^ipg g^ foljy, of^ 
profound eruditipn, . united ^0,3.^1 jimplipft ^ ^\t]x Jp, ^ 
astrology^ g.nd in all thecjal^^^listic |OpipJippai,of.t^l^, 
Jewish doctor^.* Perhaps a ^till.fPpre remaxka^e^ 
ex^ample of this cpmbinatipn is th^t,pf;the c^l^j^ri^ite^^ 
Kenelpci IJ)igl?y, a m^in pf raoxk and of^j^finec^ijediji,- 
cation, whp diuripg his travj^ls . ojft ^ the 99pt^pent 
became ii;iitiated . ipto this my ateripu? chepjiq:al p)tii- : 
losophy, ^indjpn hi^ return, gave p. specipien of hj^, 
opinions by publishing p,n account pf the virtue&of , 
the sympathetic powder.t;, Anoth^ of the§e. ind|i-. 

* Enfield^ v. ii; p. 454, 5. Spren^i ■ t. r- p. 6^% JBioffy 
in loco; Haller, Bib. Med, t. ii. p* 469. Aikin's Biog, .Memt , 
of Med. p. 271-5. Hutchinson's Biog. Med. vy«i. p. 303-^.^ , 

t Spring el, t. v. p. 9; £loyj in loco; Campbell^ Biog. Brit, 
in loc6. Aikih's Gen. Biog. in loco. Nouy. Diet. Hist, in loco. 
Aikin's (Miss) Mem. of Charles I. r. i. p. 410-16. See *' A late 
Discourse" &c. by Sir K, Digby, translated by R. White: |i 
work which affords one of those emb^rassi^ig cases ^ where.it j$ 
so difficult to assign the es^act limit between credulity and em- 
piricism. 
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'>liliWi Jj>lU t»l«Vvi t'.iUjM •;tIJL' •.: Aii ; / '•"' ^ty 1 ' I^ 

viduals who obtained great celebrity was Valentine 
(jrreatnx, wnq ctired allndiseases by the imposition 
of tti^'^MliU, -^a6d' wlio ^even ventureii to oppbse his 
^yWfei^iti^lhf's'Ve^gettd 1ffie^%^ tbudh of CliaHes:*' 
Tliei^i^ cfi^cutii^t^ces are interesting, not merely as 



tt^Ad ;^ 3emonsf rating ' *flie' ' difiicull;y wliicli 
€ji^st^4b ^racifcafing from aiid follies, 'even 

tfi^Bstps^^aiid^^ji^lp^l^; Mynili^ taw once' 

mkmi^ ;;|'*^^ ;-;^;'- 

'WiiHe WMt'iiiay 1^6' more istribtly termed' c^emis- 
ti^ V*i!^"a!aVim}iyg''i'iitii^ iHy"-sk£^^6f'W'^<3iehce;' a' 

tlliise^'6fi)ii'^Mog3^;' ^^lii^li "^V4^ -Hse^tb tt-e" new" 
s^^ft'if m ^MinlM ph'y^^ffci^s. Theif^leaJimg 
d(6<*flti^'w^,'HHat'tlf6 ^^perk^ioiis' br tiie living fcoiJy ' 
ar^^'dli 'g^iaeiit' \^'es^m<^i\ ^MtBri^ bi-w^icli'^one 
of tHfe* 'tebst'-iiniyi^tit aiid ' the tfitiSt umverSal ' is ' 
fehiiteitiiiBii'.- THe-^tife^ bf 'Keklth^h'a of'tfisekse' 
^iife '^utJ^6y^a*iro ^e TtBini^tely Meri-'ibl^"toceriam' 
f^hii^nidtloiia; Wm {m t)fe6^' iti the* blbo^' ot 
otSifer^ fftfidll WKH^ thk^e fluids Mtosravfes^ere'tiie 
restilt of specific fOTBieBftktiot»&,> by ■which thtey Were 
ebtbSiSrated'ftdtti 'ehe-^lfemtents tif Whfek thW Bodyis 
combbiSfed;'; 'AgStii,' certain hvimours were su^- - 




to be naturally, api^. an^d.,9t}ier? patjjfaUy ^kaUnp^ 






* I^hil. i^:' 'for ■ fe^V p^ ^32-4;' ' Lotoihorp's AbrW! o£ 

lii.'tVii^.v.iS.'pMiri^v' ^>i^^hgei, f.v/p. id: ^«ai»- 



•■♦' 
Phil. 
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and aceording ^sone^r thf^ other ^^tfhed^^^py^dMM* 
hajtJedy «> cet^kiti ' specific diseased wer^^ <th(^ ' t^JsRilt, 
i*^kfch *i*ere^ita^b^^emdY«d by t^e ' ^lAibitl^ tof 
reiii^ie^' ' ^ ^^o^pd«ife mmte^ ttt' tkad ^ of lfe6^ ^- 
elas6 M'crdbstia*; 'Aocordiiig t(^kht' tH^Ai^ of tlii 
chemfeal' physicitos^ fetei*'\vttssu]^|M)^'toori^w.te 
i*L sth iicid' c6ndition of the htinidtifsi tthd'wiS^cbtli- 
6teq4ientily to* be cured by alkaliels ; axid' ib eotifoiifhW^ 
with what i» 60 ^o^n fouod^ to take place m tiratcitlg 
Ae history of medicine^ they diteo^ei^^'thitt alhk^ 

lie« were actually the ifiost'^efficac^kms^^fethedlds 
fiirfever; n^ ■■,•.. ■,■. ;»!>i.; ■■., .* .(i ^ .:'■ '.]■]'. ^■ 

'^nTheindividual who may be consideored as bavi^ 
fi^st^'givea a <^nnectedatid consistent view ^ tfce 
tiieoty iifth^ medical <;hemists is Sylvius. He^tts 
bom at Hanati in Flandefs- in* 1614 ,-^ 'he graduated 
fett^hQ iiinitersity^f B*sil, practisi^d' ftnr $6tner time 
'at Atmtevdam, Imd^^nally iims afxpointed lo fill tfa^ 
chair of practical medicine at Leyden, where }jf 
Ifl^^^enitrs'Snd'eloqwenfee he aequii^<fed a feigh de^ee 
^^^opuferi^.- ffom thi« tirc^stance hfe >p^t*- 
liar opinions obtained a Ve^ry catten&ive clixjtilatioh, 
sfertd the hypothesis of fermentatkyn, with th?e attM 
and^ alki^line states^ of the flmdsv after ^me'time 
became the fashionable doclsrine of the Frencb and 
the' Glerman ' physicians^ and had many zealous 
ddimders'in our own country ."^ 

One of the most respectable of the advocates of 
the chemical doctrines of medicine was our learned 

♦ Eloy, " Dubois." Haller, Bib. Med. lib. ix. t. ii. p. 627 
et seq. Sprengel, § 13. ch. v. Biog. Uoiv. in loco. 
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CKMUXtryipaiiMWiillis«rt He^i wasui^ <a:if6w years 
yftui^eiTithan Sylvw^j^d ;wa»;i^arly( m life att^ed 
jl^ ^^mi^P^^ffif QHemiafayi)-i¥kich he iaftei?i^wj4B 
^iiglSili^ Y^itH jwuc^ ipgfinui^ to theff^plaBatioftftW* 
^l^f f^octipfls oStlxe a,nimal ^/s^nonj^v-In, tt^ ye^f 
lj^^,|),e,.pi)1>Ushe4 his C(ekbrata4 ti::e£^8e w. Jerr 
if)i^Qt^ioq,,and on>^yer9, the objeist of >M^ch is ;(q 
ffff^^ikiaii ey^jy organ of tihe "body has its peculiar 
m^ appropriate fermentation, ^ md th^t ra* i saorbi4 
s*at« €^1 \\hm^ ) ferm0nti8r 4^ thi? = cati^e of > ajl disaaaesiL 
Tih^>ibyp<Ab^i» ift in itself, totally false, bait it^k 
supported by considerable ingenuity, and his-^iiorki^ 
§4^ ^ireal ^Y^m,^ as oontaftning an accurate accdunt 
^rtbe phenopoaena^ of disiease^ - jWiUis was* aJ§o the 
awthop of sproe treatises . of v^ry considerablev me^t 
QCb thepervQus ^ystem^ and on various phjn^iologic^ 
topics, by whiol)L his reputation is aj»ply supported 
^roms o| tbemo^t.emin^t aiedioal philosophers of 

. . Thi^ : reputation of Willis^ has, i however, > bew 
somewl^ obscui^ed by the still higher rep^tajtiw 
Qjf.%denham, amj^x scarcely inferior to, any, th^nt 
hia^ passed under our review. He has been fi'Q-^ 
qiiaitly styled the E4iglish Hippocrates^ aad there 
are various points of smalogy between them, both 
as to general character, and as to their .peculiar 
mode of viewing the operations of the animal fitame. 



* BarchuseUf Diss. 23. § 15 et seq. Haller, Bib. Med. § 
685. Eloy, in loco* Sprengely t. t; p. 73-6. Atkiriy in loco. 
Biog. Univ. in loco. 
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J ^ji^e writipgs of Sydenham, like those of hjs great 
Predecessor, abound, in theory, bvit,:^l?y, als<^^ Tjs- 
j^emble thq^e of ftippo.<?rat;es, in qqntaimng^tlj^^jii^^^t 
ax?curate d,et^il, of fapt;s, i»fl.ipati[ve of a Tq,in^ of 
igj:ep,t sagacity, wbipji enabled, , bifli toj^iz^^uppn 
t|^ most ^s^tia} featiyre3 , of a. , dis^^^^^ %4ijlP 
,^irect his attention to tbps^ ppinb alij^ne .lyh^h 
jt^^ded to iUustra^te ,the nature p^^the^mprbid^cl^ 
that \5(ere produced. But the ,gf eat ,}nef jt pf Sydai- 
ham, that which has rjaised his rep^^^a^iqij^ tp.so 
high ^ pitch of celebrity, and . wh^h^ Q^iises^ his 
.Tforjks to be still r^ad with admiration, is, the same 
^Tyith that whicb was ascribed to Hippocratesj, v,iz. 
i^t albwing his speculative opinioD^s, respiepting the 
ipiature or cause pf diseases to interfere with the 
treatment He carefully observed the operatipi;i of 
r^jnedies on the symptoms, and the action of the 
yaripus external circumstances to which the patien^t 
IS , exposed, and, from their effect he 4^duced. his 
indications. He accommodated, his theory to the 
facts, not, as is too frequently the case, the, facts 
tp. the theory 4 Hp agreed, generally with Wil lis, 
in ascribing: the origin of disease to certain morbid 
fi^rmentatipjcv?, and.he cwic^iyed ,the primary changes 
to take, place^ not in the solids, but, according f p 
tjxe opinion almost unjiversajly adopted at that 
period, in the fluids.; this, indeed, may ^ be regarded 
as a necessary consequence of the assumed hypo- 
thesis. 

In one important point he agreed very nearly 
with Hippocrates, that diseased action consists 
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'. y. ■■ n< I . ■ -.' '.■ ;: !,• , .• , .■ ■ al I 

essentially in an effort of nature to remove some 
moi4)Hi"or ■hoii6\is '<<kus^;'ikB"tli'at 'the ti'^kt'^oBj^fet 
of m'^jMitiom i4i6^^ssfet iri^Btte|ii^'6ft6<it^iMe 
PP^I^^ctM;^ aftd' ^6 W^l&tt'J^e- 'adtfdl^s 'Ht'«fe 
sjsiM'; sb as to pi'eVM effHfer ^eif'^cess'WHH^ 

'\irhfeli, itf ith^'-pi'esfent 'di(j^,'^^oul*^b6^ylfed"'teottiy- 
^liat in^i^;^co'iisiist'ftig rather iri'ktifem^s ttr palKktfe 
c^m'sJThptiims, th'aii ih ahy sitt^itapt'tb'dduTill^i^ 
or reriiorv'e theif catfsfe/' BiitaltHdiigh' 1^1^ iirk^ t^- 
(ceitfe thttrthiB object id view'^aS' hbtalVsiys jii-^- 
cisely-wh^t' it-wbuiii-havebeefi; had h'esndrt bfeielh 
sdttifewMt' iaias^ed by- his h'^J^pblJi'esis, tihie ilndd^'^Ih 
whidh'he pi-tit^eded -t6 6ffe«it lifi§' itidifcatiWl^^ i^^'Xh 

ture to affirto Mffiat thtrfe '%ff^' few' prafctft?oiife*s, ' eM 
in ^he pfeierit da^V Who Wdr6^b^tt^ k64uaiiit^^iif& 
<he juvaMa' arid l^dfenti^^'ll^hd V^et^-nibte^^ticlr^^^ 
M 'lii' attaining a' juSt' ^iiifediiitti" bfetWM-^ ^^fim^fe 
caution' and undue Vigour', aiid Wh^yfe pi'dfc'e'^dihg^ 
were more giiide'd % the dictates ofa sofi'Ad uiid#f- 
standing, enligh'tened' bf an "fextehsfVe^i^^gfe' # 
observation and an article Stofb' of^^eTi-digfestfe'd 






experience.* "■ " ' ' •'■ ' ' -"^^^'^-'^ 

I'tave spok^' of Sydehliam iii'fcotiWe'Jtibti wHH 
Willis' and the chemicar^physiciani*;,' bfefeausfe' ftl 
many parts of his writings he adopts th^ hypbthe^ifei 
that fermentation and other chemical chfeln^fes'iii 

* HalleVy Bib. Med. lib. 10. t. iv. p. 188 et seq. Eloy, in 
loco. Sprengel, t. v. p. 56^516, Cabanis, § 12. Aikin, in 
loco ; Renauldin, Biog. Univ. in loco. ' " 
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the state of the fluids are the primary causes of 
disease. Yet I have been, at the same time, espe- 
cially careful to point out that the distinguishing 
merit of Sydenham consisted in his not manifesting 
an undue attachment to any theory, but in devoting 
himself to the study of disease, and the effect of 
remedies upon it. This merit was not unperceived 
by his contemporaries, and we learn that he was 
held by them in great respect. Yet the general 
spirit of the age was so entirely devoted to hypo- 
thesis and speculation, that he can scarcely be said 
to have made any great impression upon the general 
state of medical opinion, or to have materially 
diverted the mind from an almost exclusive atten- 
tion to the theories which were then so prevalent. 
Indeed, with every feeling of admiration for the 
character and acquirements of Sydenham, it must 
be admitted, that he was not himself fully aware 
of the great principle, which is the foundation of 
true philosophy, as weir in medicine as in every 
other department of science, that all theory not 
derived from the generalization of facts is objection- 
able, and almost necessarily leads to erroneous 
conclusions. Sydenham's natural sagacity caused 
him to feel the value of the inductive method, but 
it was more from this circumstance than from any 
abstract conception of its importance, that he was 
induced to adopt it. The state of medical science 
was indeed scarcely ripe for that reform which had 
now commenced in many other departments of 
philosophy. It is- more a science of observation 
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than of experiment, and the observations are of 
peculiarly difficult execution, depending upon the 
combined operation of various causes, and involving 
much complication in the effects, the respective 
proportions of which it is often extremely difficult 
to ascertain and to appreciate. Hence it required 
a more matured state of medical knowledge before 
we could arrive at the great truths which had been 
promulgated by Bacon, and which were generally 
recognized in the other departments of science. 
Although mankind were aware of the importance 
of observation and experience, they were not sen- 
sible of their full value ; and it required another 
century and various successive revolutions of theory, 
before they could be detached from the hypotheses 
that had been transmitted to them from their pre- 
decessors, and had been sanctioned by the authority 
of so many illustrious names.^ 

One of these revolutions was produced by the 
rise of a new theory of medicine, perhaps more 
captivating than any which had yet appeared, from 
its scientific aspect and its high pretensions; we 
allude to the doctrines of the mathematical physi- 
cians, or, as they have been termed, the latro- 
mathematical School. The rapid advance which 
had taken place in mathematical science during the 
latter part of the sixteenth century, and the fortu 

* We have an ample account of the iatro-chemical sect in 
Sprengel, § 13. ch. vi.; its advocates were numerous and respect 
able, but few were of that distinction which entitles them to be 
noticed in this sketch. 
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nate application of it to various branches of nati|f;al 
philosophy, induced some of the Italians tpi i app^y 
it to the explanation of the phenomena' of th§ living 
system. Qf these one of the fir$t, bq|;h if^ |Oi;der 
of time and of celebrity, was B,o^el,lfi ;He>ii?a^.ia 
profound mathematician, and a man enjttrely (de- 
voted to scientific pursuits, and in his wcJUrkpown 
treatise on muse ular motion be illustrated, inb i a 
very happy manner, the mode in which ceiltiaiii 
functions of the body may be elucidated and ex- 
plained on mechanical principles. Some of the 
data which he assumes are now admitted to .be 
incorrect, and in some cases the deductions arel not 
the fair results of the premises ; but upon the whole 
it is allowed that he established many important 
points, and considerably advanced our knowledge 
of the animal economy. The new path of inquity, 
which had been thus so sucoessfuly opened by 
Borelli, was soon occupied by many of his con- 
temporaries and pupils, and according to the usual 
custom on such occasions, it was carried by them 
far beyond its legitimate limits, and was applied to 
various topics with which it had little oonnexion. 
One of the most active and ardent in this pmv 
suit was Bellini, who was a professor at Pisa, and 
who exhibited such marks of early genius as to 
become a lecturer at the age of twenty.it His 
acquirepiejats were varied, and his talents were 
splendid, but they may be pronounced to beraithdr 
specious than solid, and tq be more adapted to 
excite applause than to advance true science. The 
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hiode of reasbtiing which had been employed by 
Bbrelli to explain the action of the muscles, which 
fe essentially a mechanical function, and where 
Such reasoning was therefore appropriate, was ex- 
tended by Bellini to all the functions and actions 
of the body both in health and in diseasie. He 
tfjaititaitied riot only that every part of the body is 
under th^ influence of gravity and mechanical im- 
^^!se, btrt that these are the sole agents, and that 
we may explain all the vital functions merely' by 
the application bf the principles of hydrostatics 
and hydraulics. . .: . 

' The imposing air of the new hypothesis irisCaiitly 
acquired for it a number of converts, embirkcibg 
many of the most learned men of the age. The 
body was regarded simply as a machine composed 
of a certain system of tubes, and calculations 'were 
formed of their diameter, of the friction of the 
fluids in passing along them, of the size of the 
particles and the pores, the amount of retardation 
arising from friction and other mechanical causes, 
while the doctrines of derivation, revulsion, lentor, 
obstruction, and resolution, with others of an aria- 
lagous kind, all founded upon mechanical principles, 
were the almost universal language of both physi- 
cians and' physiologists towards the close of the 
seventeenth century. In proportion as the mathe- 
matical sect gained ground, that of the chemii^ts 
declined, while between the two the old Galeiiii^s 
may be considered as nearly extinguished. In Italy 
and in England the mathematical doctrines had 
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many learned and zealous adherents; it had also 
some followers in France, although in that country, 
as well as in Holland and Germany, the chemical 
theory still continued to prevail.* 

When we consider the very great influence which 
the iatro-mathematical sect exercised over the 
theories of their contemporaries, we may perhaps 
be surprised that it did not produce any very de- 
cided or immediate effect upon their practice. In 
fact their reasoning was more applicable to physio- 
logy than to medicine, for while it appeared to 
afford a satisfactory explanation of the phenomena 
of muscular contraction, of the circulation, and of 
the other functions in which motion was concerned, 
it was obviously less applicable to the explanation 
of the obscure and secret agencies by which dis- 
eased action is either produced or removed when 
present. It was, indeed, frequently employed by 
the pathologist to explain the proximate cause of 
disease and the operation of remedies, but, except 
in a few instances, it can scarcely be considered as 
having had much effect upon the actual treatment. 
For the most part the practice that was adopted by 
this sect was founded upon the principles of the 

* Sprengel, § 14. Cabanis, ch. 2. § 9. In Italy we may 
select, as among the most eminent of the iatro-malhem&tica} 
«ecty BorelUy Bellini, CaAtelli, and Gugliehnini; in France we 
have the celebrated Sauvages, and in our ovna country Pitcaime, 
Charleton> Keill, Jurin, Mead, and Freind; we may remark^ 
however^ that some of these, although practitioners of medicine, 
are principally indebted for their reputation to their physiological 
writings. 
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viduals wno otifeiineii' great celelbrity was Valentin^ 
reatnx, wnq cured all diseases by the imposition 
d^rlfh^^Hy.ti(J/-^a6d wlio even v^ to oppose his 

^yWfer'iti'thi's'respedt td tKerbyal tbuch of Cliaries> 
Ttlei^e clVcuiftt^fances are intere^^ as 

fiiVfiiiii^ a part of the' history of ineiiicine, but ais, 
difepMjjf^liig'a singulaffeatiiire in "the history of tlie 
lite^^^ttttd ;'a^inonk^ati%' ^tlie 'difficulty ' whicV 
eliXsw Ih ^jpadfcatlng from it e^^ and follies, eWn 
tH^^y8st^^Pds^'i^^(l' W iJ^Hbn they have once' 

li&teii^^tfly'U^ ^'■'^•''■'^ ;;'\ ';^"''^ 

'-Wiille WMt' iiiay be' more istribtly termed c^eniis- 
ti^ v^^'aaViraity^'i'M' thy sktfe' of'a'science, a 
cfeblilti^i6h"M^%^MA b'^ii^^feif'iti pnnciples and' 
tlltik'"6f pik^ldlo^', '^Hiih'gaVe 'rise" 'to thci n4w 
s^bt' if ' m ^(^li'eblM i)h'y^lci^'ns. ^ Thwr ' lea^Jmg 
^6dVfltid'Vr^,"iHkt'tti6 'i)perktti)'ns'br the living fcody 
ai^'-dll '^idea' b^cK^tiiicill akioiis, bf wliicli orie" 
of ' f Hfe' ' tedst' ' impfc^rtaiit' aiid tfte rt dSt universal ' 'is 
fehliifeAtatiBhV Tb^'statd df^ Health and of disease 
^fefe 'SutJ^iy^d' ito be xiKirftdtel'y referi-'ible' to ceriain ' 
f^ttiSeiitatloriy; ^hM' to'6k pki'^'lri the' blobd'ot 
ortitet' fftfidli Whn^ th^se fluids thehiseives \tere'the 
restdt of specific fmD^rt&tions^' by which th^vVere 
ekb<$ralfed' fWfti the el^mfents of 'Whi(ih the body is 
composed.'* lAgSiiii', d^rtain hviiniours were supposed 
to be ii£!.turallyjacid^ a^d, other? paturally %Jka|i«e, 



♦ ?hU. '*fran8l -for 16&9, p! ^32-4. Lowtkorp's Abrid! of 

phii.iviAs.-fiiS;p;iiri*iV -^^fcw^^/, t.v.p. id^ /fi//cAin. 

f^^pr^^^ij W. 13:cb.i. ' 
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and aceording 0s one or thf^ other :^'tfhed€^pi^^dMM* 
ha.4J6dv «> bei^iti * speoific^ ■ diseased wer^ 'thi^ ' ipemlt^ 
iii^kfeh ^^ere^^W b^^eitti^^d by the'^lAibitMi tof 
remotes' '^ ^^ ^^i^iftfe 'tiawi^e- ^' tkati Kit Ife^'^^ 
elas6 W-q^festiM^'Aiicordittg t6^^he tH^Ai^ of tHe 
chemical phyfi4citoi*j fetfei^'was supjioSted'to of i^mtfe 
in atn iicid'c6nditiott of the huiridtifs^ tod'wiS'cbtii- 
Wftiq^iently tO' be (SMeA by alkaliels j atod iB eotiforftiftjy 
with what w so ^en fouad- to take place m tteciHg 
the history of medicine, they di^o^ei^d-fhitt alki^ 
lie^ were actually the most ^efficac^kms'fethedlds 
ftrfever; l '■■ > ^ . ■ ■■■ > ^'^t--. ^'>> -/• • ■•■'• } :■■ 

>^<The individual who may be consideored as bavkig 
fii'St '^e» a <k)nnected-and consistent view ^ tfce 
tiieory *f th^ medicul chemists is Sylvius. He Wtts 
b>or%i at Hanati in Flandef s- in- IGM,*^ he graduated 
bi^hta iiiniversity of B*sil, practised' for aoine 4itoe 
kt A^Asterdkmy imd^feof^Uy was appointed to fill the 
chair of practical medicine at Leyden, where b;^ 
fclS^enitrs'tod' eloquence hfeaequil'ed a Wghde^ee 
ttf^^opuferity*- from thi« fcirci^toistttnce hispettt*- 
liar opinions obtained a Very catteMive clix*ulatioh, 
atod the hypothesis of fermentatkrti', with th?e zAiA 
and alkaline states of the fluids^ after 9ome time 
became the fashionable doctrine of the French and 
the Glermsm physicians^ and had many zealous 
ddlendersili our own country.* 

One of the most respectable of the advocates of 
the chemical doctrines of medicine was our learned 

♦ Elo^, " Dubois." Haller, Bib. Med. lib. ix. t. ii, p. 627 
et seq. Sprengel, § 13. ch. v. Biog. Uoiv. in loco. 
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cKMUVtejrmaii .WUlis« I He*^ wasiioid^ ^a:; few yeans 
yftui^eir.thaa Sylvjni3,,^d ww.i^ly: 19, life att^ed 
to ik^ 8(}\moe^,fi( Q^emiafayj ; wkich he lalteimwurda 
?^Mj^ yfitk mjKikmgm^^ to thef(Wplanatia»<T4>f 
^]^^ functions of ^ tijie animal ^pnomy « > Lot tlie y£;ar 
1|^^ he. ,pi)b]lished his c|Blekrata4 tceatise oia Serr 
Vf^mU^iois^ «nd on^yer^rthe object of ,M^ch is 
fff^^ that every organ of . tibe body has its peculiar 
and appropriate fermentation, »o4 that r p. ^ morbid 
sjkatf) <^i i thi^ae ifenneptg 4&' the oatise of ajl disaaaea 
Xhe^.hyp<^;b^ia is in itself totally false, hat it is 
supported by considerable ingenuity, and his ^morks 
ai^.ol'ireal valuer as ooDtaining an accurate accdimt 
^^ the phenopoaena of disiease. Willis wa& aJ§o the 
^u^hor of spme treatises. of very considerable, merit 
QSk the ^ervous system^ and on. various phjn^iologicai 
tppics^ by whiqhi his reputation is amply, supported 
^roiiQ of the most emin^t medical philosophers of 

,Th» reputation of Willie has, ; however, bew 
somewhat obscured by the still higher r^p^tajti ^ 
of , Sydenham, a m^ scarcely inferior to any, thajt 
hia^ passed under our review. He has been fy^* 
qiiaitly styled the English Hippocrates^ and there 
are various points of smaJogy between them, both 
as to general character, and as to their peculiar 
mode of viewing the operations of the animal frame. 



* Barchusen, Diss. 23. § 15 et seq. Haller, Bib. Med. § 
685. Elof/y in loco. Sprengely t. t. p. 73-6. Aikin, in loco. 
Biog. Univ. in loco. 
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^^J^e wrUipgs of Sydenham, like those of hjs great 
Predecessor, abound, in^ theoiry, bvt.t^sy.^pls(j>^ re- 
semble .thq^e of .ftippa<?fa|;es, in cqutairui^g^tlj^^fi^^^^t 
accurate detail, qf faptjs,^^ ipf|ipat;ve 9f a n^ip,<i, of 
jgjrep-t sagacity, ,wliiph ^flabled,,him to ^^ize^ upon 

t^ . mpst ^s^tial, featij^e? , of^A^, .dis^^^^^ ^jljjlP 
.direct l^is ^ttentiQA , to tbps^ .Ppiflbi , algne . v^hich 
;t^^ded to illustra,tei ^the nature, p^th^e^jnprbid changes 
that were pi:oduced» But the g^eat j»erf t of Sydra^ 
ham, that which has raised his repy|;a^ioix tq so 
high ^ pitch of celebrity, and whijch^Qans^§ his 
.yf orjks to be still r^ad with admiration, is,t.l^ same 
.with that which was ascribed to Hippocrates, .yiz. 
i^t; albwing his speculative opiaion/^, r^sp^ct;ing the 
ipiature or cause pf. diseases to interfere with the 
treatment He carefully observed the operatipi;i of 
remedies o^ the symptoms, and t^e action of the 
various external circumstances to which the patieut 
is. exposed, and from their effect he deduced his 
indications. He accommodated his theory to the 
fjSLCts, not, as is too freq^uently t^ie case, the facts 
tp : the theory 4 Hp agre.^d generally with Willis, 
in ascribing the origin of disease to certain morbid 
farmentatioxvs, and-he conceived, the primary changes 
to take, place, ^ot in the splids, but, according tp 
the opinion almost universally adopted at that 
period, in the fluids; this, in(^eed, may be regarded 
as a necessary consequence of the assumed hypo- 
thesis. 

In one important point he agreed very nearly 
with Hippocrates, that diseased action consists 
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essentially in an effort of nature to remove some 
mdfbrd^or noxious caiis^, diiiJ' that the ^^kt^ object 
of the'pr^cititiofiei' id to' assist iri BHrigirig abbtit^tWe 
prdp^f cpisii; atid' ib regtilatfe'itlie' arittdits bt'ttfe 
sys(^iti\ so as to p'reV^ht' eitHfer l^'eirMe^cess'dr'th^ir 
defect' The ptittic^ W^ n^t!^§sa% "of a kiiid 
whfeh, in th^ present diay;'^ouldb6 styled' ^^ 
wliat inert,' consisting rather in attempts to palliatfe 
c^tain syinptbtns, thaii in ahy a:ttetfipt to countelriet 
or remove their cause/' But although we may ddnf- 
ceive that the object in view waiS' nbt always pre- 
cisely wh&.t it wbuid 'have been, had he^n6t he^h 
sdniewhat bra^^ed by his hypothesis, the mode'^ih 
whidh he prb^cjeded t6 effect hfiiS iiiditatibtfs' i^;'lh 
most cki^% vei-y jttdi^rousi ' ' W^ mayj perhaps, ' vteiV- 
tiire to affirm th^t thferfe *6 few pratrtitiortfers, efeh 
in the priesent day, Who W6re"b6tte* a;ci[uaiTlt^ witTi 
{he jiivaiitia' arid IdedfentiaV'^Hd V^eri^ nibre strdjc^^si- 
tii\ ui attaining a just' ^triediiiW b'etWfeiBii' ^j^d^ifeiVfe 
caution and undue vigour', arid Wh61^6 pWci6ydirigi 
were more guided by the dictates of 4 soiitfd under- 
standing, enlightened' by an 'fextehsiv'e ' fi)[\ge 'bf 
observation and an ample store of \*^eTl-digfestfed 
experience.* • . . . : , . 

I have spoken of Sydenham iii' ' fcontie'xion With 
Willis and the chemical' physicians, b'^fcause in 
many parts of his writings he adopts the hypbtheiiis', 
that fermentation and other chemical changes in 

* Haller, Bib. Med. lib. 10. t. iv. p. 188 et seq. Eloj/, in 
loco, Sprengel, t. v. p. SSS-t'yIG. Cabanis, § 12. Aikin, in 
loco ; Renauldin, Biog. Univ. in loco. 
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the state of the fluids are the primary causes of 
disease. Yet I have been, at the same time, espe- 
cially careful to point out that the distinguishing 
merit of Sydenham consisted in his not manifesting 
an undue attachment to any theory, but in devoting 
himself to the study of disease, and the effect of 
remedies upon it. This merit was not unperceived 
by his contemporaries, and we learn that he was 
held by them in great respect. Yet the general 
spirit of the age was so entirely devoted to hypo- 
thesis and speculation, that he can scarcely be sadd 
to have made any great impression upon the general 
state of medical opinion, or to have materially 
diverted the mind from an almost exclusive atten- 
tion to the theories which were then so prevalent. 
Indeed, with every feeling of admiration for the 
character and acquirements of Sydenham, it must 
be admitted, that he was not himself fully aware 
of the great principle, which is the foundation of 
true philosophy, as weir in medicine as in every 
other department of science, that all theory not 
derived from the generalization of facts is objection- 
able, and almost necessarily leads to erroneous 
conclusions. Sydenham's natural sagacity caused 
him to feel the value of the inductive method, but 
it was more from this circumstance than from any 
abstract conception of its importance, that he was 
induced to adopt it. The state of medical science 
was indeed scarcely ripe for that reform which had 
now commenced in many other departments of 
philosophy. It is' more a science of observation 
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than of experiment, and the observations are of 
peculiarly difficult execution, depending upon the 
combined operation of various causes, and involving 
much complication in the effects, the respective 
proportions of which it is often extremely difficult 
to ascertain and to appreciate. Hence it required 
a more matured state of medical knowledge before 
we could arrive at the great truths which had been 
promulgated by Bacon, and which were generally 
recognized in the other departments of science. 
Although mankind were aware of the importance 
of observation and experience, they were not sen- 
sible of their full value ; and it required another 
century and various successive revolutions of theory, 
before they could be detached from the hypotheses 
that had been transmitted to them from their pre- 
decessors, and had been sanctioned by the authority 
of so many illustrious names.^ 

One of these revolutions was produced by the 
rise of a new theory of medicine, perhaps more 
captivating than any which had yet appeared, from 
its scientific aspect and its high pretensions; we 
allude to the doctrines of the mathematical physi- 
cians, or, as they have been termed, the latro- 
mathematical School. The rapid advance which 
had taken place in mathematical science during the 
latter part of the sixteenth century, and the fortu 

* We have an ample account of the iatro-chemical sect in 
Sprengely % 13. ch. vi.; its advocates i^ere numerous and respect 
able, but few were of that distinction which entitles them to be 
noticed in this sketch. 
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nate application of it to various branches of natpral 
philosophy, induced some of the Italians tpn apply 
it to the explanation of the phenomena^ of th^ living 
system. Of these one of the first, bq^h ip pi;der 
of time and of celebrity, was Borelli He.wa^*^ 
profound mathematician, and a man entirely (ie- 
voted to scientific pursuits, and in his wellrknown 
treatise on muscular motion he illustrated* iQ}; a 
very happy manner, the mode in which cert^n 
functions of the body may be elucidated and ex- 
plained on mechanical principles* Some of the 
data which he assumes are now admitted^ to be 
incorrect, and in some cases the deductions arelnot 
the fair results of the premises ; but upon the whole 
it is allowed that he established many important 
points, and considerably advanced our knowledge 
of the animal economy. The new path of inquity, 
which had been thus so successfuly opened by 
Borelli, was soon occupied by many of his con- 
temporaries and pupils, and according to the usual 
custom pn such occasions, it was carried by them 
far beyond its legitimate limits, and was applied to 
various topics with which it had little connexion. 
One of the most active and ardent in this pur- 
suit was Bellini, who was a professor at Pisa, and 
who exhibited such marks of early genius as to 
become a lecturer at the age of twenty.: His 
acquirements were varied, and his talents were 
splendid, but they may be pronounced to be rather 
specious than solid, and tq be more adapted to 
excite applause than to advance true science. The 
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hiode of reasoning which had been employed by 
■feorelli to explain the action of the muscles, which 
is essentially i mechanical function, and where 
such reasdiiing' was therefore appropriate, was ex- 
tended by Bellini to all the functions and actions 
of the body both in health and in disease. He 
iftaintatned ilot only that every part of the bbdy is 
under the influence of gravity and mechanical im- 
pulse, btrt that these are the sole agents, and that 
we may explain all the vital functions mferely by 
the application t>f the principltes of hydrostatics 
and hydraulics. . t . • 

■The imposing air of the new hypothesis instantly 
acquired for it a number of converts, embracing 
many of the most learned men of the age. The 
bddy was regarded simply as a machine composed 
of a certain system of tubes, and calculations 'were 
formed of their diameter, of the friction bf the 
fluids in passing along them, of the size of the 
particles and the pores, the amount of retardation 
arising from friction and other mechanical causes, 
while the doctrines of derivation, revulsion, lentbr, 
dbstruction, and resolution, with others of an aha- 
lagous kind, all founded upon mechanical principles, 
were the almost universal language of both physi- 
cians and' physiologists towards the close of the 
seventeenth century. In proportion as the mathe- 
matical sect gained ground, that of the chemists 
declined, while between the two the old Galehii^s 
may be considered as nearly extinguished. In Italy 
and in England the mathematical doctrines had 
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many learned and zealous adherents; it had also 
some followers in France, although in that country, 
as well as in Holland and Germany, the chemical 
theory still continued to prevail.* 

When we consider the very great influence which 
the iatro-mathematical sect exercised over the 
theories of their contemporaries, we may perhaps 
be surprised that it did not produce any very de- 
cided or immediate effect upon their practice. In 
fact their reasoning was more applicable to physio- 
logy than to medicine, for while it appeared to 
afford a satisfactory explanation of the phenomena 
of muscular contraction, of the circulation, and of 
the other functions in which motion was concerned, 
it was obviously less applicable to the explanation 
of the obscure and secret agencies by which dis- 
eased action is either produced or removed when 
present. It was, indeed, frequently employed by 
the pathologist to explain the proximate cause of 
disease and the operation of remedies, but, except 
in a few instances, it can scarcely be considered as 
having had much effect upon the actual treatment. 
For the most part the practice that was adopted by 
this sect was founded upon the principles of the 

* Sprengel, § 14. Cabanis, ch. 2. § 9. In Italy we may 
select, as among the most eminent of the tatro-malhematical 
sect, Borelli, Bellini, Caatelli, and GugHehnini; in Fnmoe we 
haye the celebrated Sauvages, and in our own country Pitcaime, 
Charleton, Keill, Jurin, Mead, and Freind; we may remark, 
however, that some of these, although practitioners of medicine, 
are principally indebted for their reputation to their physiological 
writings. 
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humoral pathology, and may be said to have been 
fundamentally that of the Galenists, although with 
considerable additions, derived from the more ener- 
getic treatment and the enlarged materia medica 
of the chemists. The great advantage which the 
science of medicine derived from the mathematicians 
was of an indirect nature, depending upon the 
habit of close reasoning and strict deduction, which 
is requisite in all mathematical inquiries, and which, 
although in this instance incorrect in the applica* 
tion, and sometimes even founded upon a fallacious 
basis, were detailed with much labour and inge- 
nuity, and tended both to improve the intellectual 
powers of the individual, and to raise the character 
of the medical profession. 

During this period, while the minds of men 
were engaged in these controversies, and while so 
much attention was paid to theoretical reasoning, 
the practical part of the science was apt to be re- 
garded as of secondary importance. Certain in- 
dividuals, indeed, among whom Sydenham may 
be meationed as a most illustrious example, con- 
tributed in an eminent degree to improve our 
knowledge of the phenomena of disease and of the 
effect of remedies upon it ; but it must be confessed 
that, for the most part, medical men were more 
anxious to establish their favourite doctrines than 
to investigate the truth, and we find that, in the 
account which they give of the details of their 
practice, they appeared to be much more influenced 
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by thei desiice fof> iatssimihitilig' t&dir es!periebce>i6 
the tenets of their >seet, thant • of: 'inquiniirg^'liioaf 'fiur 
these teoi3t8 wfere thetuselve*: i flanctionedl /by -^ ilwur 
expieffieace. .i.Ini'^omei instaiioes there >isi tod mncdi 
reason to. suspect: that . the ojJeiatioa of ^ Ahjc thdorcn 
tical views of the practitioner was decidedly un- 
favourable. The opinioii which was entertained 
by the chemical physicians of the tiature of feveJ*; 
that it depended upon an acrid state of the fluids, 
led to the indiscriminate use of alkalies in all cases 
which were considered as belonging to this class of 
diseases. Again, certain hypothetical opinions 
which were entertained by the mathematical phy- 
sicians respecting the mechanical condition of the 
blood, caused them to employ the lancet in cases 
where we should now consider it as decidedly in- 
jurious. But it does not require the illustration of 
particular facts to prove the position, that where 
the theoretical views which were entertained of the 
nature of the disease were incorrect, and where the 
practitioner was guided by these views, the result 
must have been frequently unfavorable. Happily, 
however, for mankind, there were not wanting in- 
dividuals who rose superior to the spirit of the age, 
who disregarded the controversies of the contending 
sects, and who followed the inductive method of 
studying medicine, which had now been introduced 
into philosophy by the commanding genius of 
Bacon. Besides Sydenham, our own country may 
justly boast of the names of Morton, Mead, and 
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Ffeind^^iw^ altliDiigh.doli; without theil: bi^ to^ 
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CHAP. X. 

Account of the sect of the Vitalists — Van Helmont^-'Stahly 
his system — Hoffmann^ his system, pathology, influence of 
his doctrines — Solidism — Baglivi — Disciples of StahL 

While the medical world was thus divided be- 
tween the rival opinions of the chemists and the 
mathematicians, a new sect was gradually rising 
up, which, although in its commencement it was 
perhaps equally remote from the principles of ^true 
science, became by successive improvements freed 
from many of its exceptionable parts, and finally 
triumphed over both the contending parties. It 
originated with Van Helmont, who commenced his 
philosophical career as a disciple of the chemical 
school of Paracelsus. He was a man of a powerful 
mind, but with a considerable mixture of enthu- 
siasm and even of fanaticism, who became dis- 
gusted with the Galenic mode of studying and 
practising medicine, and embraced the bolder and 
more efficacious system of the chemists. But he 
made this great and essential addition to their 
doctrine, — that the changes which are produced in 
the body by its own spontaneous actions, as well as 
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by the operation of remedies, are under the in- 
fluence of a specific agent, which resides in or is 
attached to the living system, and to which he gave 
the name of archeus.* 

It would not be easy to give any exact definition 
of the tenn, or to assign the precise meaning which 
was attached to it. Sometimes he seems to consider 
it as an abstract principle or power distinct from 
the materia] part of the universe ; sometimes as a 
species of element, and at other times as a certain 
modification of matter which acquires peculiar 
qualities or agencies.t In consequence of his early 
training in the chemical school, he occasionally 
speaks of the archeus as a kind of ferment, and it 
would appear that he resolves all the operations of 
the living system and all the functions into certain 
fermentative processes effected by the action of the 
archeus. In short the archeus was the convenient 
and never-failing aid to which he had recourse for 
the purpose of explaining all the actions of the 
system either in health or in disease ; it was equally 
the cause of digestion and of sanguification, of 
fever and of inflammation. Van Helmont, both 
from the peculiar turn of his mind and from the 
course of study to which he had devoted himself, 



* He probably took the term from Paraeehus, who speaks of 
it as a new word which he had introduced into medicine ; Chirarg. 
Mag. tract. 2. cap. 15. 

t See the section of his ** Ortus Medicinae,*' entitled ** Archeus 
Faberf' also CasteilVs Lexicon, ** Archeus." 
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was little qualified to watch ' over the ph^omettfe'*if 
disease, or to discriminated between the 'laiife sbdd^^ 
which so frequentl]^ serve' to chaT?act€*]^izi^'thife'di!P- 
fei»ent morbid affections. AccordJftg^y it dd^'ndt 
appear that he introduced aiiy imptoVeth^irt i'Ato 
the practice of mediciheV or indeed into arty of tlife 
€xi>llateral departments ; hfcf' is solely eHititfed ti bte 
noticed in this plajce 'as having laid thfe^ foundation 
foir a new series of opinions, which Were gradually 
moulded into one of the mbst impbrtant' theories 
which had occupied the attention eithet' '^f the '][]lhy- 
sician or the physiologist.* 

Although, strictly speaking, Van Helmont must 
h6 regarded as the individual who first stated," in 
express terms, the great and important J>ririciple^, 
that the living body possesses poweris of a specific 
nattire different from those which belong to inani- 
mate matter, yet so much mysticism and error wfete 
taiixed with it, that it produced little effect on the 
6pinions of his contemporaries. Nearly half a 
century had elapsed after his death, during ivhich 
time the physiciahs and physiologists were still de- 
fending the doctrines of the chemists and thfe mk-f 

, . , ; . . ' . = ; • . ■ ; . _ • M ' ! . ■ • . 

, : . ^ ; ■ - . . ' '.■•■■.•■ ■ » ■ i » .• , • ■ : ' 1 f » ; < I ^.1 

..^ Eloyy ia loco. Haller iBih» Med. lib. 8* t. u« p^^lS' at 
seq. Enfield, v. ii. p. 458-60. GouJin^ £^c^ Meth. M^ciAe> 
in loco. Spreng^l, sect. JL3. ch. 3 ; this author ^ves us a veiy 
minute analysis of the writings and opinions of Van Helmont. 
Although his absurilitles are i^bt cbncealed, I conceive that iMe 
account is somewhat too favourable. Hutchinson* s Biog. Med. 
V. i. p. 414-423. FourmeTy Biog. Univ. in locoi* • .> 
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jD^tej . wt^^P ^ai »^w,impul€i€iiW»^ giwen to medkfel 
tJ^BOif jf .1 by Xk^ : app^^rancei roi? tto ^celebirttted ' StM, 
r^^o>.w;iP boi??i a* : AnsfWLch in.rtherye&rl660.h Mi)s 
eidiMCf^ipii'j ;w«ri5- almost t ^qjusiwely ; ^occutjied wijbh 
tHe i^tu^jf.pffmediAfeft?^ -.(Atttieiiage of tweuty^hrie 
be bie^M^0 a public lecturer^ wd from thiBrtioi^llie 
bQa^ia'€K)JispieujOU3 rank< im bis profesaioni both as 
aiteabbeff ai3^ a jpractitiouer, during the remaindelr 
jof hist life^ ' iHe«was brougbt up in the principles 
o£ <th e cb^mical 3cb.<>ol| and henoe '\k\s> attention ^ mras 
early turned to the study of chemistry, in which 
scienoe hfe jerfFect^d a^ still greater revdwtiori of 
Qipimion than in that of medicine. He possessed a 
character and disposition well adapted to become 
the founder of a ne,w sect^; He had great activity 
of mind united to great industry ; he was zealous 
apd enthusiastic, at the same time inclined, to fana-^ 
ticism and mystery ;, he was boldy confidently and 
arrogant, fully impre^s^d with the importance of 
hij5 own opinions, and disposed to place, little re- 
liance: on tbjpse of pthers* His arrogance, howeverj 
probably induced, him. tp enter upon, investigations 
which he might not have attempted had he con- 
tented himself with following the track of his pre- 
decessors, and to his declared contempt (or the 
learning of his contemporaries we may Consider 
ourselyes as in part at least indebted for his original 
speculatiqns, and fpr the actual additions which: he 
made tp our knowledge. This contempt and ar- 
rogance were carried to such an extent, that he pro- 
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fessed to set little or no value upon any of those 
studies that are usually associated with medicine, 
even that of anatomy ; and he appeared to pay no 
regard either to the assertions or the arguments of 
his contemporaries, when they opposed any of his 
favourite doctrines. Besides his ardour in the pur- 
suit of medical science, he appears to have had a 
decided turn for metaphysical reasoning, and in the 
formation of his theories he was probably influ- 
enced by the doctrines of Descartes, which were 
then embraced by many of the learned men of 
Europe. 

Stahl saw the errors and deficiencies of both the 
prevailing theories ; he therefore laid it down as a 
fundamental position, that neither chemical nor 
mechanical reasoning is applicable to the phenomena 
of life, and he consequently bestowed all his atten- 
tion on the study of what he termed vital actions. 
These actions he refers to the operation of a prin- 
ciple which he styles animay and which, in many 
respects, resembles the archeus of Van Helmont.* 
The basis of the Stahlian doctrine is similar to that 
of the Cartesian system, that matter is necessarily 
and essentially passive or inert, and that all its 
active properties or powers are derived from an 
immaterial animating principle, which is superin- 
duced upon it or added to it. It is by the operation 
of this spiritual principle upon the material organs 
of the body that all the vital functions are produced, 

* Physiol, sect. 1. numb. 3. sect. 13, et alibi. 
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and it is on the absence or presence of this prin- 
ciple that the difference between living and dead 
matter essentially depends. Stahl observed with 
considerable acuteness the action which the mind 
exercises over the body, and he proved that these' 
effects could not be referred either to a mere che- 
mical or mechanical agent. This point, clear as it 
now appears to us, had not been distinctly recog- 
nized before his time, or rather, it may be said that 
the contrary opinion formed the basis of both the 
prevailing theories. But although he laid down 
this great truth, and established it by incontrover- 
tible arguments, there is considerable obscurity 
respecting the nature of this immaterial or superin- 
tending agent ; and when we enter upon the detail 
of his description, we become involved in a 
labyrinth of metaphysical subtlety. We are told 
that the anima seperintends and directs every part 
of the animal economy from its first formation ; 
that it prevents or repairs injuries, counteracts the 
effects of morbid causes, or tends to remove them 
when actually present, yet that we are unconscious 
of its existence ; and that, while it manifests every 
attribute of reason and design, it is devoid of these 
qualities, and is in fact a necessary and unintelligent 
agent. He examined with much attention the na- 
ture of the different functions, their relation to the 
anima, and their dependence upon it; he endea- 
voured to explain the effect of organization, and 
the mode in which organization operates in pro- 
ducing these functions. In these investigations he 
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displays considerable acuteness, and he contributed 
materially to advance our knowledge of the laws of 
vitality; but still his ideas are, in many respects, 
confused and indistinct, and he is more disposed to 
enter into subtile disquisitions respecting the nature 
of his supposed principle, than to examine the 
actual phenomena of the animal economy, and from 
them to deduce his general laws.* 

Contrary to what is frequently the case, the 
hypothesis of Stahl had a considerable influence 
upon his practice. As all the actions of the system 
are under the control of the anima, and as the ofiice 
of this principle is to preserve the system in its 
perfect state, the duty of the physician is reduced 
to the mere superintendence of its actions, gene- 
rally to co-operate with its efforts, or if they should 
be irregular or injurious, which vee are to suppose 
is seldom the case, to endeavour to restrain or coun- 
teract them. These views tended to repress the 
energy of the practitioner still more than the patho- 
logical doctrines of Hippocrates, inasmuch as the 
anima of Stahl was conceived to exercise a more 
direct influence over the operations of the economy 
than the (pv(^^g of Hippocrates, which was simply a 
general expression of these actions, and which, 
according to circumstances, might be either bene- 

* Halter, Bib. Med. lib. xi. t. iii. p. 575 et seq. Eloy, in 
loco. Cullen, Preface to his " First Lines," p. 12-18. Spren- 
gel, sect. 15. ch. i. t. v. p. 195-270. Blumenhach, § 420. 
Thomsons CuUen, v. i. p. 164-132. Renauldin, Biog. Univ. 
in loco. Cuvier, Hist, des Scien. Nat. t. i. p. 216. 
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facial or in|urious to the system. As a specimen oi 
tne mode in whicK iStaKi' applied te tlieory to prac- 
tice/ ^e may select his doctrine respecting pMhdria. 
lie siipflosed tliat the bocly had a geheralteiideiicy 
to the plethoric state, because hp observed that 
spontaneous evacuations oi various kinds occ^ion- 
ally took piace, s^d these he assumed vyere pro- 
duced by the provident care oi tl^e ahima, in order 

Ui\\ . )^7D -^f!^ /Vi'-'-- V--L'= -'••x't •■ ■ • *■■-•■• 'l 

to renjove a plethora which must haye previously 
existed so as to render them necessary. An impor- 
taut oflice of the superintendent principle is ther^- 
tore to produce the necessary evacuations, m order 
to prevent or remove this plethora, arid hence it 
becornes the duty of the practitioner to watch over 
me eyacuations, to promote them ir foo scanty, or 
to repress them if too abundant.* 

Tne theory of Stahl, so far as it tended to fix ihe 
attention upon the vital actions of tVe system, and 
to overthrow the miechanical hypotheses which Had 
so long and so generally prevailed, may be consi- 
dered as liaving performed an essential service to 

the science of medicine. The appearance of meta- 

/ j '• ' ' • ' . ' ' , , . <■ ■ ■ * 

pfhysical acuteness which it presented, independent 

of ite real merits, acquired foi* it a degree of popu- 
larity in ^,n age when the attention had 'been parti- 
cularly directed to subjects of this description. It 
c^rtainiy produced a considerable revolution ]both 
in medical language asid in medical opinions ; and 
itfthoiigh Stfthl had but few followers, who received 
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* Pathol, pars ii. sect. 1. mem. 2. § 3 et alibi. 
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his doctrines in their full extent, it was partially 
embraced by many of the most intelligent and 
learned men of that period, and it has ultimately 
had a great and extensive influence on the state of 
the science. Independently of the defects inherent 
in the system itself, the spirit of inquiry was now 
so widely diffused, and the importance of patiently 
investigating the phenomena of the animal economy 
was so generally admitted, that the merits of all 
theories were more strictly canvassed, and subjected 
to more severe examination. From the same com- 
bination of causes, a variety of rival hypotheses 
were produced, which tended to prevent the exclu- 
sive adoption of any one of them in preference to 
the rest; and the same state of things was still 
farther promoted by the great number of medical 
schools, which were established in all the great 
cities of Europe, each of which was anxious to 
advance its claim to the public attention. 

We have given to Stahl the great merit of having 
clearly perceived and decisively established the 
important truth, that the operations of the animal 
economy cannot be explained by the laws either of 
chemistry or of mechanics, and that we must there- 
fore have recourse to something of a specific nature, 
peculiar to the living system itself. Yet, although 
he succeeded in pointing out the insufficiency of 
the existing theories, the one which he substituted 
in their place, the action of the superintending 
anima, was no less difficult to comprehend, was 
equally hypothetical, and equally liable to objec- 
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tions. His genius was not of a kind which was 
adapted to slow and patient investigation, and we 
accordingly find, that he either defends his system 
upon general grounds, or rests satisfied with merely 
pointing out the errors and deficiencies of his ad- 
versaries. A powerful and sagacious mind was 
still wanting, which might carefully examine into 
the nature and operations of the powers that exclu- 
sively belong to the living body, and after ascer- 
taining the facts, might generalize them, and thus 
deduce the correct theory. This was a process of 
much labour and difficulty, one which could only 
be accomplished by slow degrees, and which it 
might be expected would require the co-operation 
of various individuals. 

Of those whom we should be disposed to regard 
as having mainly contributed to this gradual pro- 
gression, the first in point of time, as well as of 
celebrity, is Hoffmann. He was the contemporary 
of Stahl, and his colleague in the university of 
Halle ; he may be considered likewise as his rival, 
for although they both contributed so considerably 
to advance our knowledge of the animal economy, 
and, to a certain extent, by pursuing a similar 
mode of reasoning, yet they were persons of very 
different habits and dispositions, and attempted to 
attain the same object by very different means, 
Hoffmann was a prolix and discursive writer, whose 
collected works occupy many folio volumes, and 
the very titles of which, as detailed by Haller, ex- 

N 2 
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tend to no less than thirty-eight quarto pages.* It 
must therefore be supposed that they contain much 
that is of little value, and exhibit many marks of 
the hasty manner in which they were composed. 
Yet he appears to have been a diligent observer and 
collector of facts, and therefore, notwithstanding 
the repulsive aspect of his works, they are highly 
estimated and frequently referred to. He attended 
much more to the details of practice than his col- 
league, and, indeed, the basis of his great work, 
*' Systema Medicinae Rationalis," is essentially 
practical, in which his physiological and patholo- 
gical doctrines are, for the most part, introduced 
in an incidental manner, as supporting or eluci- 
dating his practical observations. Of the nature 
or details of his practice it will not be necessary to 
enter into any minute examination. It did not differ 
very materially from that of his contemporaries, 
although the circumstance of his being less exclu- 
sively attached to any single hypothesis has ren- 
dered him more disposed to take a candid and 
unprejudiced view of the various points which 
would necessarily fall under his observation. In 
his leading doctrines he must be classed with the 
mathematical physicians, but at the same time he 
adopts many of the opinions of the chemists, and 
indeed not unfrequently derives his indications from 
the supposed chemical condition of the fluids. 

♦ Haller, Bib. Med. t. iii. p. 536-576. 
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But the great and important addition which HofF* 
mann made to theory, both medical and physiolo- 
gical, is the distinct manner in which he refers to 
the operations of the nervous system, and its influ- 
ence on the phenomena of life. Many of the ac- 
tions which Stahl ascribes to the action of his 
hypothetical principle, the anima, Hoffmann ex- 
plained by referring them to the nervous influence, 
a physical power no less real than that of gravity 
or chemical affinity, but of a specific nature and 
operating by its own laws, the knowledge of which 
is to be acquired by observation and experiment.* 

But whatever merit Hoffmann may have had as 
a practitioner, his reputation with posterity ihust 
principally rest upon his merits as a pathologist. 
Although, as we have stated above, he considered 
the fluids to be occasionally the primary seat of 
disease, yet in most cases he conceives it to ori- 
ginate in an affection of the solids. In order to 
explain this affection, he assumed that what he 
terms the moving fibre possesses a certain degree 
of action or tone, which constitutes its natural state, 
and is necessary for the performance of its functions. 
Various circumstances, as well external as internal, 
were supposed either to increase or diminish this 
tone ; if it were increased beyond its due limit, the 
state of spasm is the result ; if it were unduly di- 
minished, the contrary state of atony was produced. 
This celebrated theory, which under various mo- 

* Thomsons Cullen, p. 195, 6. Cuvicr, t. i. ubi supra. 
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difications, entered so largely into the speculations 
of most of the pathologists of the seventeenth 
century, cannot be maintained in all its parts as it 
was detailed by Hoffmann ; it must, however, be 
admitted that it made a considerable approach to a 
correct view of the subject, and that it may be re- 
garded as the germ from which the more mature 
doctrines of his successors immediately emanated. 
It has been supposed that he borrowed it from the 
constricted and relaxed fibre of the ancients, but 
even if we admit that this may have furnished him 
with the first hint, it was so far new-modelled 
and extended by him as to deserve the merit of 
originality.* 

This hypothesis of the nature of the moving 
fibre, together with the more extensive . influence 
which the nervous system was imagined to exercise 
over the various operations of the animal economy, 
may be considered as forming the basis of both the 
physiology and the pathology of Hoffmann. Un- 
fortunately for the fame of this writer, in conse- 
quence of the multiplicity of his works, and the 
hasty manner in which they were composed, it is 
very difficult to obtain a consistent or connected 
view of his theory ; but, upon the whole, I con- 
ceive that he is entitled to the merit of having 



* Cullen, in the preface to his " First lines," bears ample 
testimony to the value and importance of Hoffmann's physiologi- 
cal speculations, and acknowledges the use which he had made of 
them in the formation of his own hypotheses. 
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materially advanced our knowledge of the laws of 
the animal economy, and still more, of having 
pointed out the track which might be successfully 
pursued by others for the farther advancement of 
this knowledge. With respect to the works of 
Hoffmann it may be further remarked, that as in 
the course of his experience he gradually enlarged 
and corrected his pathological doctrines, and con- 
tinued to publish them from time to time in de- 
tached portions, but without giving them in a con- 
densed or abstracted form, we frequently meet with 
what appear to be inconsistencies and contradictions, 
and are obliged to collect his opinions rather from 
inferences and from indirect remarks, than from any 
clear and explicit statement of them.* 
. In giving an account of the pathology of Hoff- 
mann, I have somewhat anticipated an important 
point of medical theory, to which we must now 
revert. I have had occasion in various parts of 
this history to notice, that through all the suc- 



* Haller, Bibl. Med. lib. x. § 877. t. iv. p. 536 et seq. 
Nouv. Diet. Hist, in loco. Eloy^ in loco. Cullen, preface to 
his ** First Lines," p. 18-25. Sprengel, sect. 15. ch. 2. Blu- 
menbachy § 419. Goulin, Enc. Meth. Medecine, in loco. 
Thornsoris Life of Cullen, v. i. p. 182-200. Biog. Univ. in 
loco. Of his works the following may be selected as the most 
original and valuable : — Systema Medicinae Rationalis ; M edicina 
Consul tatoria ; Opuscula Med. Phys. ; Consult, et Respons. 
Cent. ; Pathologia Generalis ; Therapia Generalis ; Semeiologia ; 
Philosophia Corporis hum. vivi. 
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cession of opinions, from the time of Hippocrates 
to the period at which we are now arrived, with 
a very few exceptions, the hypotheses were all 
founded upon the humoral pathology. This opinion 
was maintained equally by the mathematicians, the 
chemists, and the metaphysicians. The changes 
that were produced in the system, whether mecha- 
nical or chemical, were equally supposed to take 
their origin from the fluids, while the metaphysician 
imagined that it was upon the fluids that his 
immaterial superintending principle exercised its 
action. We may regard the publication of Glis- 
son's treatise, " De Ventriculo et Intestinis," which 
appeared in 1671, as having laid the foundation 
for the change of opinion which afterwards took 
place respecting this doctrine. It was in this work 
that the hypothesis of muscular irritability was 
originally brought forwards, a specific property, 
which is supposed to be attached to the living fibre, 
and from which is deduced its peculiar power of 
contraction.* But the first writer who systemati- 
cally opposed the theory of the humoral pathology 
was Baglivi. He was bom near the conclusion of 
the seventeenth century, and after rising to early 
eminence in his profession, and acquiring a high 
reputation for his sagacity in the treatment of 
disease, and for the assiduity which he displayed 

* See especially the fifth chapter of the treatise entitled '' De 
fibris in genere." JEloi/, in loco. 
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in the acquisition of medical knowledge, was pre- 
maturely cut off at the age of thirty-four.* He 
proceeded upon the Hippocratean plan of watching 
attentively and accurately describing the phenomena 
of disease ; but he differed from him as to their 
primary seat, rejecting the principles of the hu- 
moral pathology, and placing the causes of them 
in the altered condition of the solids. His account 
of the nature of the solids, and the actions of what 
he terms the moving fibres, is by no means confor- 
mable to our modem notions on the subject, and 
may be pronounced to be incorrect ; but the opinion 
that the fluids are affected secondarily, in conse- 
quence of a previous affection of the solids, was a 
great and important point of theory, which has 
been gradually gaining ground since the time that 
it was first promulgated by Baglivi, and may be 
regarded, with certain modifications, as the current 
hypothesis of the present day. The doctrine of 
solidism had, indeed, no direct or immediate effect 
upon the practice of medicine, but by drawing the 
attention more to the state of the muscular and 
nervous systems than to that of the fluids, it tended 
to correct many of the erroneous opinions which 
had previously prevailed respecting the actual con- 
dition of the system when labouring under disease, 
and in this way powerfully contributed to improve 



* Eloy, in loco. Haller, Bibl. Med. lib. xii. § 954. t. iv. p. 
197 etseq. Gouliuy Encyc. Metli. Medecine, in loco. Ckaussier 
et AdeloHy Biog, Univ., in loco. 
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our knowledge of the relative state of the different 
parts of the animal economy, and of the operation 
of remedies upon it. The gradual subversion of 
the humoral pathology may also be regarded as a 
remote cause of the favourable reception with which 
the doctrines of Hoffmann were received, while the 
attention which he paid to the action of the nervous 
system contributed, in its turn, still farther to favour 
the theory of solidism, in opposition to that of the 
humoral pathology. 

The theory of Stahl, notwithstanding its defects 
and inconsistencies, was calculated to make a con- 
siderable impression upon the public mind at the 
time when it was advanced, and it accordingly met 
with numerous supporters. It clearly pointed out 
the inadequacy of all the previous hypotheses, 
founded merely on mechanical principles, to explain 
the phenomena of vitality, while it was powerfully 
recommended by its simplicity ; and perhaps even 
its metaphysical aspect might render it not the less 
acceptable to his countrymen, who were deeply in- 
terested in the speculations of Leibnitz, and the 
controversy to which they had given rise. It was 
not, indeed, generally embraced in its full extent ; 
but with certain modifications it remained the fa- 
vorite doctrine with many of the Germans, until it 
was gradually superseded by the more correct views 
of Hoffmann, and still further by the powerful and 
commanding genius of Haller. 

Of the followers of Stahl, who adopted his 
opinions with the fewest alterations, we may select 
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the names of Juncker and Alberti, who were both 
of them professors in the university of Halle, of 
which they contributed for many years to support 
the reputation which it had acquired under their 
illustrious predecessors. They were both of them 
voluminous writers, and they devoted a consider- 
able part of their labours to expounding and illus- 
trating the principles of the Stahlian system. But 
their works being more theoretical than practical, 
and being intended rather for the purpose of de- 
fending certain opinions than for the acquisition 
of knowledge, are now sunk into oblivion, or are 
merely referred to as historical records of an hy- 
pothesis which formerly engaged so much atten- 
tion. 

With these remarks on the theory of the vitalists 
I shall close the review of the state of medical 
science during the sixteenth century. Up to this 
period I have adopted the chronological arrange- 
ment, and by pursuing this method have been 
enabled without difficulty to trace the successive 
stages of the progress of our art. But, as we ap- 
proach nearer to our own times, the number of 
subjects which claim our notice are so multiplied, 
that it will be necessary to continue the historical 
sketch upon a different plan. Disregarding there- 
fore, to a certain extent, the mere order of time, 
I shall, in succession, give an account of those in- 
dividuals who have acquired the greatest degree of 
celebrity, endeavouring at the same time to class 
them according to the opinions which they adopted. 
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pointing out their connexion with each other, and 
with the general state of medical science.* 

* It may be necessary to observe that I have already somewhat 
deviated from the chronological arrangement in considering Hoff- 
mann and Stahl as belonging to the seventeenth century, although 
it was not until near the close of it, in the years 1693 and 1694, 
that they entered upon their office as professors at Halle. But 
by admitting of this irregularity, I have made the division to cor- 
respond more nearly with the changes which took place in the 
state of medical science. 
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CHAP. XL 

Introductory remarks — General progress of medical science — 
Boerhaave, character of his writings, his pathology — 
Gaubius — Gorter — Haller, his character, pathological doc- 
trines, his disciples, his opponents — Whytt — Semi-animists 
— Sauvages — Cullen, his pathology and practice, his pupils 
— Brown, his system — Darwin, his system.. 

From the revival of letters to the commencement 
of the eighteenth century, including a period of 
between two and three hundred years, the great 
aim and object had been to apply to medicine the 
same scientific principles which had been found 
successful in the advancement of the other depart- 
ments of philosophy. The most distinguished 
medical writers of that period had therefore em- 
ployed themselves rather in collecting opinions and 
in reasoning upon them, than in examining into 
the grounds on which these opinions had been 
formed, or inquiring in what degree they were ap- 
plicable to the explanation of the phenomena of the 
animal economy. For the most part, as I have 
had occasion to remark, they failed in their direct 
object ; at the same time, however, a considerable 
body of information was gradually acquired, and 
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the views which now began to be unfolded in con- 
sequence of the pathological speculations of Hoff- 
mann, and the practical observations of Sydenham 
and the modern Hippocrateans, led to the estab- 
lishment of the same spirit of inductive investiga- 
tion in medicine which had been for some time 
adopted in the other departments of natural science. 
We have passed over the age of mere learning, and 
we now enter upon that of observation and experi- 
ment. Scholastic disquisitions were completely 
disregarded, abstract theory was rapidly falling 
into disrepute, and hypotheses were no longer con- 
sidered as deserving of attention, unless they pro- 
fessed to be derived from the generalization of 
facts. The necessary result of this state of things 
has been to detach the mind from the arbitrary 
influence of theory, to diminish the authority of 
great names, and to induce the inquirers after 
truth to rest more upon their own exertions, than 
upon the authority of others. We have, indeed, 
still to lament the errors and perversions of the 
human mind, to witness the attempts of ignorance 
and arrogance to usurp the place which is due to 
modest desert and patient research ; but such at- 
tempts, for the most part, have obtained only tem- 
porary success, and after an ephemeral celebrity 
have been consigned to their merited contempt. In 
the mean time, notwithstanding . these occasional 
interruptions, the progress of knowledge has been 
rapidly and steadily advancing. Experiments, well 
contrived and patiently conducted, have been per- 
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formed in every department of physiological and 
medical science ; observations have been made with 
more minuteness and recorded with more accuracy ; 
our improved knowledge of chemistry has enabled 
us to introduce the most important reforms into 
pharmacy, while the discovery of various new 
articles of the materia medica has given us addi- 
tional and powerful means of opposing the progress 
of disease. 

While Stahl and Hoffmann were promulgating 
their doctrines in the university of Halle, the cele- 
brated Boerhaave was teaching medicine with equal 
zeal, and we may venture to say with more success, 
at Leyden.* Boerhaave was originally educated for 
the profession of theology, but owing to some doc- 
trinal scruples he fortunately relinquished his in- 
tention, and devoted himself to the study of 
medicine in all its branches. There are few exam- 
ples, either in ancient or modern times, of any 
individual who arrived at higher eminence, both in 
general knowledge and in the departments more 
immediately connected with his profession. His 
acquaintance with botany and with chemistry were 
such as to enable him to teach both these sciences 
with the greatest success ; while his lectures and 
his writings on medicine, both theoretical and prac- 
tical, were long considered as standards of excel- 
lence. He had a mind and character peculiarly 
well adapted for his situation and the age in which 

* Boerhaave was elected to the chair of medicine in 1709. 
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he lived, when a variety of new facts and new 
hypotheses were brought into view, and when it 
required a consummate degree of judgment to weigh 
the opposing evidence, and decide between the 
merits of the contending parties. His moral quali- 
ties were no less admirable than his intellectual 
acquirements ; and if we add to these his elegance 
as a writer, his eloquence as a lecturer, and his 
entire devotedness to his profession, we shall be at 
no loss to account for the celebrity which he en- 
joyed during his lifetime, and the reputation 
which he left behind him. 

Boerhaave has been compared to Galen, and it 
may be asserted that he will not lose by the compa- 
rison. If Galen possessed more genius, Boerhaave 
possessed more judgment ; while in their scientific 
acquirements, and in the extent of their informa- 
tion, it would not be easy to decide between them. 
They were both eminently skilled in the art of 
availing themselves of the knowledge of their 
contemporaries in all the branches of science, of 
applying it to the elucidation of their particular 
department, and of modelling and combining into 
a well-digested system all the scattered materials 
which they obtained fron so great a variety of 
sources. In the stability of their systems, however, 
we observe a remarkable diflference, for while Gra- 
len's doctrines were implicitly adopted for many 
centuries, the system of Boerhaave, notwithstanding 
its real merits and the applause which it obtained 
during the life of its inventor, shortly after his 
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d eth was assailed from numerous quarters, and 
was unable to maintain its ground. The age in 
which Boerhaave lived was not one of authority but 
of investigation, and the enlightened spirit which 
pervades his own works tended, in no small degree, 
to foster that taste for inquiry, which led his con- 
temporaries not to rest satisfied with his theories, 
however beautiful might be their aspect, and how- 
ever happily they might appear to explain the 
phenomena of life, if they were found to be based 
upon principles which were themselves conjectural 
and gratuitous. 

The great object of Boerhaave, in the formation 
of his system, was to collect all that was valuable 
from preceding writers, and by means of these ma- 
terials to erect a system which should be truly 
eclectic. The basis of his doctrines is, in a great 
measure, mechanical, derived from the hypothesis 
of Bellini and Pitcairne, but he unites with this 
certain parts of the humoral pathology, and adopts 
some of the opinions of Hoflfmann. To these he 
added various original observations, by which he 
has given ample proof of his talents as a sagacious 
practitioner. His language is remarkably perspi- 
cuous, and his reasoning, if we admit his premises, 
is fair and conclusive. But the grand error of 
Boerhaave consisted in his depending more upon 
opinions than upon observations, in his endeavouring 
to form a system which should be composed of the 
united speculations of others, rather than to ascer- 

o 
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tain tlie correctness of the principles from which 
these speculations were deduced. His system ac- 
cpirdingly met with the fate of all such as are built 
i^)on hypothesis ; it could not stand the test of 
experiment and observation, and notwithstanding 
the eflforts of some of Boerhaave s pupils, who 
were zealously attached to their master, it was 
generally discarded in no long period after the death 
of its inventor. But although the system of Boer- 
haave may have yielded to the more perfect and 
enlarged theories of his successors, he must ever be 
regarded as one to whom the science of medicine 
is deeply indebted. His Institutions and his Apho- 
risms would alone serve to immortalize his reputa- 
tion as a correct observer and a sagacious practitioner, 
and if we compare them with any contemporary 
performance, which is the fair method of judging 
of the merits of the works of science, we cannot 
fail to recognize their own superiority.* 

In forming his system, Boerhaave was not un- 
mindful of the doctrines of Hoflfmann, and partji- 
cularly of the influence which the brain and nerves 
exercise over the operations of the animal economy. 



* Haller, Bib. Med. lib. xii. t. iv. p. 142 et seq. Eloy, in 
loco. Cvllen, Preface to his ** First Lines,** p. 2.5-35. Hut- 
chinson s Biog. Med. v. i. p. 82 et seq. Nouv. Diet. Hist, in 
loco. Thomsons Life of CuUen, v. i. p. 200-217. Blumen- 
bach, Introd. § 4 IS. Goulin, Encyc. Meth. Medecine, in loco. 
Biographie Universelle in loco. 
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But although he introduces it on certain occasions, 
and in some instances allows it to act a prominent 
part,* yet he was by no means ftiUy aWare of the 
extent of its power. This indeed may be considered 
as the radical defect of his pathological doctrines; he 
regards the solids too much in the light of mere 
mechanical agents, without sufficiently taking into 
account those properties which specifically distin- 
guish them from inanimate bodies. This deficiency 
was, to a certain extent, supplied by his nephew 
Kauw Boerhaaye,t and by his favourite pupil and 
successor Graubius,J who introduced the agency of 
the nervous system in many cases where it had 
been omitted by Boerhaave himself. They were 
both of them men of considerable talents and ac- 
quirements, and the improvements which they made 
in medical theory were of real value. The writings 
of Graubius, especially his Nosology and his Insti- 
tutions of Pathology, were long held in high esti- 
mation, and were employed as text-books in the 
medical schools.^ In the same connexion we m^y 
mention the name of Gorter, an eminent professor 
and practitioner of Harderwyc, who, while, like 
Boerhaave, he adopted the essential parts of the 

* See particularly his work entitied " PnaalectiioQes de MonbLs 
Nervorum." 

t Thomsons Cullen, v. i. p. 219. 

I Ibid. V. i. p. 220. 

§ Haller, Bibl. Anat. t. ii. p. 166, 7. Elojft in loco. Atkins 
Gen. Biog. ia loco. Thomsan's Cullen, v. i. p. 220, i. Des- 
genettes, Biog. Univ. in loco. 

o 2 
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riiechahical theories of his prediecessoi'd, made con- 
siderable use of ffiie '^.gency of what he termed tfee 
tital f6l*ire in exjpiaining many of the operations of 
the ahiiiial economy.* The writiiigs of Gorter are 
Very 'numerous, arid prove him to have been q,n 
'ihdustrious cultivator of medical science, while his 
great practical work, entitled ^* Compendiuiii M^- 
aicinae,** indicates a talent for correct observation, 

and an accurate discrimination of morbid symptoms. 
But the great support and ornament of the Boer- 
haavian school was Van Swieten. He was bom at 
Leyden in the last year of the seventeenth century, 
and was one of the most favored and meritorious 
of the pupils of Boerhaave. In consequence of 
his theological opinions not coinciding with those 
of the stdte religion, he was expelled from /the 
University of his native city, in which he liem a 
jprofessdrship, and accepted an invitation ^ from 
Maria Theresa to the court of Vienna. Here lio- 
noiirs and distinctions of all kinds were heaped 
upon him; btit thesel he amply repaid by the un- 
remitting attention with which he devoted himself 
to the 'medical school of that metropolis. t)f'tlie 
high reputation Which it has since enjoyed he may 
be said to hav^ laid the foundation, while by the 
publication of his Commentaries on the Aphorisms 
of Boerhaave, he demonstrated, at the same time, 



♦ Eloy, in loco. Haller, Bibl. Anat. t. ii. p. 169, 70. 
Sprang el, t v. p. 314-16. Thomson's CuUen, v. i. p. 218. 
Renauldin, Biog. Univ. in loco. 
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^he high respect which he retained ibr his pr^ecieptpr, 
and the epctent of his own information on ail . sub- 
jects connected with medical science. The Coiw- 
mentaries of Van Swiej^en contain a large and 
valuable collection of practical observations, partly 
tKe result of the authors own experience, and 
p^jlly derived from his extensive knowledge of 
books. He adopted the theory of Boserhaaye with 
little alteration, and in this respect the work must 
be regarded as fundamentally defective; but the 
great body of facts which it contains, detailed as 
they are in a clear and perspicuous, style, wijl 
always ensure it a place in the Ijbrftry of the medi- 
cal student.* , . 

The intimate connexion which subsists between 

. .• • ' • ■ ■ ' 1 

the doctrines of pathology and an acquaintance 
with the laws of the animal economy in its healthy 
and perfect state, makes it necessary for me to give 
sopie account of an individual, who, although not a 
practitioner of medicine, contributed perhftps more 
to our knowledge of the nature of. disease than any 
one who has hitherto passed under ojar review. I 
refer to the great name of Haller, who has been 
not unaptly termed the father of modem physio- 
logy. He was the pupil of Boerhaave, and im- 
bibed from him his thirst for knowledge, his. cor- 
rect judgment, his undeviating candour, his un- 
blemished integrity, and in short all the intellectual 
and moral qualities which we have admired in the 

* Eloy^ in loco. Nauche, Biog, Univ. in loco. 
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professor of Ley den. But to these qualities, Haller 
added a more extensive and original genius, which 
led him never to rest upon the unexamined opinions 
of others, and a clearness of conception, which 
taught him, both in his language and in his mode 
of reasoning, to avoid a]l ambiguous and undefined 
terms, and all irrelevant arguments. He possessed 
a mind at the same time comprehensive and correct, 
equally adapted for discovering new paths to 
knowledge, and for investigating those which had 
been previously entered upon by others. The 
innate powers of the components of the body, 
which had been imperfectly seen by Glisson and 
by Ho£fmann, were examined by Haller with his 
characteristic acuteness, and the result of his long 
and well-directed experimental research was re- 
warded by the establishment of his theory of irrita- 
bility and sensibility, as specific properties attached 
respectively to the two great systems of the animal 
frame, the muscular and the nervous, to which, 
either separately or conjointly, may be referred all 
the phenomena of the living body. But perhaps a 
still more important service which Haller rendered 
to science was the example, which he held out, of 
carefully abstaining from all opinions, founded 
merely upon speculative grounds, and of deducing 
his general principles exclusively from experiment 
and observation. He gave an impulse to science 
no less by the actual discoveries which he made, 
than by the spirit with which he conducted his 
researches, so that we may regard the publication 



k 
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of his Elements of Physiology as having introduced 
a new era into medical science.*. 
' It would be incompatible both with the imme- 
diate subject of this essay^ atid with the limits to 
which it is necessarily restricted^ to give a detailed 
account of the controversies and discussions to 
which the theory of Haller gave rise. Notwith- 
standing its merits, and the evidence by which -it 
was supported, it was opposed, either in its fcill 
extent, or in certain of its parts, by many indivi- 
duals of high respectability; while on the contrary^ 
various experiments were instituted, by which his 
conclusions were confirmed and his principles qx^ 
tended. Among those who were the most success^ 
ful in these researches I may select the names of 
Zimmerman,t Caldani,j; Fontana,§ Tis80t,|| Zinn,^ 
and Verschuir. The last of these physiologists 
particularly distinguished himself by his experi- 
ments on the contractility of the arteries,** a point 
which had been left undecided by Haller, but which 
formed a most important addition to the theory of 

* £ly€f Mem. Acad. Scien. 1777. Henry's Life of Haller. 
Sprengel, sect. 15, ch. iii. Aikin's Gen. Biog. in loco. Thom- 
son's Cullen, V. i. p. 221-240. Cuvier, Biographie (Jniverfielle, 
in loco. Dewar, Brewster's Encyc. art. •* Haller." Blumen- 
baehf Introd. § 468. Qoulin^ £nc. M^tb. M^ecine, in loco. 

t De Irritabilitate. 

X Instit. Physiol. 

§ In Haller, snr la Nature Sens, et Irrit. t. iii. 

II Ibid. t. i. et iii. 

IF Exper. circa Corp. Cal. etc. 

** De Arter. et Ven. Vi Irrit. 
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the^ action of the vessels, and which hadpreWoasly 
been rather asijiimed as' whalf ' was ' {irbblibie, 'thah 
deduced from any ascertained' fatts. ' " ' ' " ' ' 

Wliytt and Porterfield may pei'ha'ps be cbnsidi^red 
as the most powerful of the oppoiients 6f HaWe^. 
They were natiyes of Scotland, and' during' the 
earlier part of the last century, werfe' resSdeiits in 
the metropolis of that kingdom, arid bore Jai coir- 
spicuous part in the scientific institutidns for which 
it was so justly celebrated. The former of them 
was professor of medicine in the University of 
Edinburgh, at the time when it was rapidly ad^- 
vancing to that high reputation, which it afterwards 
more fully attained, under the genius of his lUits^ 
trious successor Cullen. They opposed that part 
of the theory of Haller, which ascribes all the 
actions of the living system to certain powers neces- 
sarily connected with the material parts of the 
frame, as well as to the separation of thesie actions 
into the two distinct powers of irritability arid 
sensibility.* The controversy which Whytt carried 
on with Haller was conducted with acuteness and 
ability, but it manifests a degree of acrimony, which 
it is impossible not to regret, particularly as occur- 
ring in an individual, who was otherwise so much 
entitled to our respect. And this is rtibre especially 
the case when we consider the nature of the objec- 

* See particularly TT^^^ on Vital and Involuntary Motions, 
and Physiological^ssays. Porterfield on the Eye, passim, and 
papers in Edinburgh Medical Essays. Thomsons Cullen, v. i. 
p. 241-258. 
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ti<!>ns which he urged against the H^Jlpian^hypa- 
the$is, which were rather of a metaphysical nature, 
than such as were either founded upon experiment 
0r, deduced .from observation. His doctrine of. the 
vital motions; of the body, which formed the prin- 
cipal subject lof the controversy, may be regarded 
a3 interipediate between that of Haller and Stahl, 

or rather compounded of the two. He attributes 

, . , . -i' ' ■ ■ . ■ '' /^ 'J' • • '-^'i • -'J' t 

these vital motions to the operation ot the sentient 

principle, which is, supposed to be something dis- 
tinct from the corporeal frame, at the S3.me time 
that it is necessarily attached to it, and is und^^r 
the influence of physical causes, not like the anima 
of Stahl, i acting by a species of independent 
Consciousness and volition. The great error which 
pervades the speculations of Whytt and Porterfield 
consists in their reasoning more upon metaphysical 
than upon physical principles, and in their assuming 
certain powers, the proof of which rests more upon 
their supposed necessity to account for the actions 
of the system, than upon any independent evidence 
that we have of their existence. They did riot 
indeed, like the Stahlians, consider the sentient 
principle as something independent of the body, 
and only, as it were, appended to it, but as a prin- 
ciple or power necessarily belonging to the living 
body, and imparting to it its vitality, although 
essentially distinct in its nature from any of the 
properties of a mere material agent. Whytt may 
be regarded as the founder of the sect which ob- 
tained the name of the Semi-animists, which, under 
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various modifications^ included some of the most 
distin^ished physiologists both in this country and 
in France. Of the latter, one of the most eminait 
was Sau vages ; he was a native of Languedoc^ and 
received his education at Montpellier, which, during 
the early part of the eighteenth century, held a 
very high character as a school of medicine. In 
1 734 he was appointed one of the professors in the 
University of that city, and during the remainder 
of his life contributed materially to maintain its 
credit by his talents both as a writer and a teacher* 
His reputation with posterity will principally rest 
upon his methodical nosology, a work which con- 
tains an arrangement of diseases into classes, orders^ 
genera, and species, on the same plan which had 
been employed in the arrangement of the subjects 
of natural history. The Nosology of Sauvages is 
a work of great and original merit, which, although 
now in some degree superseded by the improve- 
ments of later writers, mainly contributed to the 
advancement of medical knowledge by producing 
accuracy in the use of terms and in the discriminate 
tion of the characters of disease.* 

The same kind of service which Haller rendered 
to the science of physiology was performed for thal^ 
of the practice of medicine by his contemporary 
CuUen* Among those who have made the study of 
medicine their professed pursuit, no one, since the 
revival of letters, has risen to greater eminence 

* Eloy, in loco. Haller, Bibl. Anat. " Boissier,** t. ii. p. 
300-4 §999. 
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during bis life*-time, nor has left behind him^ a 
higher reputation than this celebrated individuaL 
During the greatest part of a long life he was en^ 
gaged in the teaching of medicine or some of the 
collateral sciences, first in the university of Glasgow, 
and afterwards in that of Edinburgh, which latter 
he contributed, in no small degree, to raise to the 
rank, which it long held, of the first medical school 
in Europe. His peculiar excellence as a lecturer 
afforded him an ample opportunity of promulgating 
and enforcing his doctrines, while their real merit, 
no less than the mode in which they were an-t 
nounced, rendered them, in the highest degree, 
popular among his pupils and contemporaries. He 
possessed an acute and ardent mind ; he was well 
skilled in the medical literature both of the ancients 
and the modems, but he had no undue respect for 
the opinions of others on the mere ground of au- 
thority. He detected the defects of former hypo- 
theses with shrewdness and sagacity, while, he 
proposed his own views with a degree of candour 
and modesty, which tended to render them the more 
acceptable, and disposed his audience to receive 
them in the same spirit with which they were pro- 
posed. 

With respect to his physiological writings, they 
afford, in some respects, a remarkable contrast to 
those of Haller ; for while the latter are extended 
to a great length, and are filled with the most 
minute and elaborate details, the former are no less 
remarkable for their compressed brevity, consisting 
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principally in general views and abstracted deduc- 
tions. Contrary, however, to what is so frequently 
the case with respect to works of this descript;ion, 
they are not to be regarded as mere specula,tive 
positions, but as the condensed result of pjatient 
research and extensive observation. Some of the 
leading doctrines of his pathology were professedly 
borrowed from Hoffmann ; but to these he made 
many important additions, by taking advantage of 
the various improvements that , had been made .ip 
physiological knowledge, principally by mesm&of 
Haller and his pupils.. Still later discoveries in 
this science, ?ind in that of cheipistry, have indee^d 
proved that certain parts of his system .are not 
tenable, and that others require to^ be considerably 
altered and modified ; but: it n^ay bp asserted, that 
np one produced a more powerful and lasting effect 
upon the state of medicine, in all its branches,, both 
theoretical a,nd pracl^ical, thau Cullen. But his 
greftt and appropriate merit, and which entil^les him 
to the admiratipA apd gratitude of posterity, is tlje 
j^agacity and diligence which he nianifested in the 
diescription and discrimination of the phenomenja of 
disease. In this talent he may be consideredi as 
rivalling Sydenham or any of his most distiaguished 
predecessors, while the recent improvements ^n phy- 
siology and the other branches of medical science 
gave him an advantage which he did not fail duly 
to improve. In his treatment of disease he ^lani- 
fested no less judgment and^. sagacity than in tljie 
formation of his theories, - He was proii^t and 
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decisive, without rashness ; he estimated the poweVs 
of remedies by a cautious and accurate examination 
ortiieir effects, with little bia^ friiii hypothesis, and 
with ev(^ somewhat of a' sceptical disposition of 
mind, which prevented him from falling into thos^e 
errors and inconsistencies to which the practice of 
'medicine is so pecfiiliarly obnoxious. 

In giving an account of the system of Boerhaave, 
we remarked that in its formation he proceeded upon 
the eclectic plan, founding it upon the opinions of 
others, which he endeavoured to connect together 
and to mould into a consistent and uniform theory. 
Ciillen adopted the more philosophical mode of 
generalization and induction. He disclaims all 
hypotheses and theories not immediately derived 
from facts, and made it his great business to collect 
by actual observation, the materials from which he 
might deduce his general principles. In this ob- 
ject he was eminently successful, and it is Ithis which 
gives his writings their great value, ^ value which 
they must ever retain^ atnidst all the revolutions of 
opiriiori, which attach to medicine more than to 
any other branch o( science. But, although he 
was so sensible of the advantage bf tHe inductive 
mode of investigation, he was not a mere empirical 
practitioner, who disregarded all theoretical reasoii- 
ing, and never ventured to go beyond the simple 
result of experience. Oh the contrary, he inquires 
in all cases into the remote and primary causes of 
disease, and endeavours to deduce from them his 
indications of cure. Many of his individual spe- 
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culations are indeed remarkable fbr their sabtilty 
aad refinement, and may be characterized as ex- 
hibiting more ingenuity than judgment At the 
same time it is not a little remarkable, that these 
speculations, however carefully they were elabo- 
rated, had but little influence on his practice ; atid 
it is gratifying to observe, vi^ith what caution he 
applies his hypotheses to explain or direct his 
method of treating disease. 

His great work, entitled " First Lines of the 
Practice of Physic," is the one on which his repu- 
tation will principally rest ; but the merits of his 
Institutions, of his Nosology, and of his Lectures 
on the Materia Medica, are each of them sufficient 
to have entitled him to a distinguished rank among 
the improvers of medical science. The last of these 
works, in which he takes a more philosophical view 
of the operation of remedies than had been done by 
any of his predecessors, is one of peculiar value. 
It contains a great variety of important pathological 
observations, together with a complete theory of 
therapeutics, and being the latest of his publica- 
tions, we find in it his more matured and corrected 
views on many topics which had been treated in his 
foraaer works. In none of them do we find more 
of that spirit of rational scepticism, to which I have 
alluded above, and which led him to be more con- 
fident in opposing the opinions of others, than in 
maintaining his own. Like Haller, with whom I 
have already taken occasion both to compare and 
to contrast him, he contributed to introduce into 
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mfdical reasoning a philosophical spirit^ which has 
produced a permanent and highly scJutary effect 
upon the healing art, Bud which associates the 
name of Cullen with those of the great bene&ctoi^ 
of the human race. 

It is not easy to give, in a short compass, an 
account of the pathological doctrines of Cullen, 
because they consisted rather of a number of in- 
dividual parts, as applied to the explanation of 
particular phenomena, than of one comprehensive 
system, which constituted a general theory of dis- 
eased action. The foundation of the system is^ 
however, sufficiently simple ; that the living body 
consists of a number of organs, which are all of 
them possessed of powers of a specific and appro- 
priate nature, distinct from those which are at- 
tached to inanimate matter. These powers are so 
ordered, that they have a tendency to preserve the 
whole machine in a perfect state, when its actions 
and functions propeejd in their ordinary course. 
When any irregularity supervenes, either feom in- 
ternal or external causes, if it be npt in an ex* 
cessive degree, |he jjelf- regulating principle is 
sufficient to control the operation of the morbid 
cause, ajid to restore the system to its healthy cosLr 
ditipn. , This regulating principle, or, as it was 
termed, the vis rmdicatrix natura^ diffiers essen- 
tially from the archeus of Van Helmont or the 
anima of Stahl, inasmuch as it is supposed not to 
be any thing superadded to the body, but one of 
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> the 'poMrersi or pnopiaities n^oe^^ryt ito it^ icoostitution 

as a living system, :«»d(/ the ^)(iisteRpeiofiiwhioh>is 

^vrecogiiiaediibjr ih«; ^flGwts^ ,. AlfchQilg^.ftJiQj-lfiWis of 

ihbdy^riso&t' aB it isfCompoBed of)ifi»ater»l t orgaids, 
(]p£ft its ^pporoptriate editions iSlreljoii!^ immfidifKte 
itllitiienl^iof the specific j la vn^v of vitalifcya jil^cmoe 
all 6}iplanatioiisy> depending uponi mete imeahknicBl 
or ckemickl reasoning, : urere : abandoned, jandi; tin 
their place was substituted tbe^italj.actioni o£[>the 
parts^ afid-'ttiOPe especially .that of 1 the: : 6t<tf eme 
braticheis ^f the arterial ^system^ or, .as ilheyi-iakie 
i$tyled, • the capillary arteriesi' • iAlth)0|i2gh i iti naay 
app^^r that both Stabl and ( Bbfffnajip liha^^itoxit 
certain ettent,- pi^eoccupied the groandjiwhiohbiias 
takefif by^ CuUen, as to the jfoUBdatiqn of ilf isrs^rstelB, 
and^^ although the system as detailed by. faim^iu is 
d^efective in some of its subordinate ptirts^]>y©twe 
must admit, that the ample and. explicit motinerin 
^which it was stated gaye it the aspect^ ^4, ^V^J^h of 
the merit of novelty, while the applicaUjO^r^LhipJi^ 
he made of it were frequently just, and alwa^y^nigi). 
genious. His physiology and Jiis chemistry i^ere 
not in all cases correct ; he did not pay sufficient 
attention to the distinction between the powers of 
the muscles and the nerves, which had been so 
well discriminated by Haller, and he even confounds 
their physical structure. But with all these abate- 
ments we still regard the pathology of Cullen with 
much respect, and consider him as one of those 
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who greatly^ contributed' to improve the seieace no 
less than the practice of his art.'*'?' -» 

What may -be termed the' dolleaean school ^©f 
medicine, including bbth hi:s numerous pupils and 
the. writers who either embraced his peculiar 
opinions, or adapted jhis* methodi of inyestigationy 
'Oomprehends. a large portion of the most; distin- 
guished of the: British physicians during the re- 
mainder of the eighteenth century. « The rational 
empiricism, as it has been styled, which be so firmly 
established, both by precept and example, has, in 
this country at least, so £aj^ superseded 4he tastie 
fbir mere speofulation and hypothef^is, that we: ace 
perhaps disposed? to run into the opposite extreiife, 
and to undervalue all attempts to investigate the 
abstract principles of pathology, and to employ 
ourselves solely in the accumulation of facts, witboM^t 
duly attending to the general conclusions that may 
be deduced from them-f 



Jill', 



'" ^ Fdt a minute ddlail o^ the opinions of Cnlten and tlHM^ 6£ 
ikUf immediate pr^deetoors and jcotttempmuries; the reader is liei^ 
fenredto the learned and ampleiwork of Dr. Thofns(m, whiph may 
b^ characterize as containing a philosophical history of medicine 
and pathology, during the beginning and middle of the eighteenth 
century. The account which is given of Cullen s pupils must be 
perused wi£& much interest, 'aii interest which; in the ca^^ of the 
writ^df this work; is eicalted' by the sacred sentiment cxf filkd 
piel^i: p. 461, 644-^6^. i Iconn^kveihai Sprengelf t. y. p. 35^9- 
3^9 in ci:iticiEing the doctrines of Cullen, is somewhat deficient 
ia that candour for which hci is, in most cases, so conspicuous. 
See also Encyc. Brit, in loco; Atkins Gen. Biog. in loco ; Kerr, 
Brewster's Encyc. art. ** Cullen." ' ' ' ' 

t In this brief sketch I can do no more than merely mention 
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We have, however, to notice one singular, ex- 
ception to this remark, where an hypothesis was 
advanced, of the most bold and lofty pretensions, 
disdaining the support of facts and experience and 
professing to explain all the phenomena of life and 
of disease by a few simple aphorisms. In tracing 
the history of science, although it is proper, for the 
most part, to estimate books and opinions solely by 
their intrinsic merit, without any regard to the 
personal character of the author, yet we find them, 
on some occasions, so intimately connected, that it 
is impossible altogether to separate them. This is 
the case with the celebrated Brown, whose theory 
appears to have originated as much from spleen and 
disappointment, and a determination to oppose the 
doctrines of Cullen, as from a more legitimate 
motive, 

the names of some of our countrymen, who, either by the pub- 
lication of single cases, or of monographs on certain diseases, 
have cmitributed to the advancement of pathological or practical 
knowledge. Among others we may select those of Gregory, the 
able successor of Gullen, Pringle, M'Bride, Huxham, Fother- 
gill, Cleghorn, Brocklesby, Lind, and Russel. In our own 
times we have had the no less illustrious names of the Hunters, 
of Percival, Withering, Johnstone, Falconer, Heberdem, Baillie, 
Haygarth, Ferriar, Currie, Willan, Bateman, Marcet, and 
P«rry» In mentioning the name of Gregory, I must be allowed to 
express the sentiments of respect and regard which I have dways 
felt for my preceptor. The elegance of his literary taste, his 
clear and comprehensive judgment, and more especially the in- 
teresting mode in which he conveyed his instruction, all contributed 
to render him one of the most distinguished omame&ts oi his 
profession. 
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Neither the education of Bt-owii ' nor hii natural 
character were of the kind the best adapted fbr the 
prosecution of medical science. He wAs bri^nally 
diestined for the ecclesiastical proiB^ssion ; kMi^h'^ 
he afterwards entered upon that of medicifi^, he 
never devoted himself to those elementary' studies, 
which are indispensably necessary to a correct kndw- 
ledge either of theory or of practice. But what 
he wanted in knowledge he endeavoured to siff>ply 
by the force of his own genius, and by meditating 
upon a few general or abstract principles, he ven- 
tured to form a new system of pathology,' which 
he announced with a degree of confidence, that, 
while it exhibited the strong powers of his under- 
standing, proved no less the deficiency of hifi in- 
formation. Medicine, which had hitherto been a 
conjectural art, was now to be built upon iac few 
certain and fixed principles, which, by superseding 
all that had been previously written upon the sub- 
ject, and by being independent both of observation 
and of • experience, required for its attainmwt 
little previous study or learning. The novelty of 
the attempt, the easy access which it promised 
to a science which before appeared of difficult ap- 
proach, and the plausibility of some of its leading 
positions, acquired for the new theory a prodigious 
degree of popularity in the university of Edinburgh, 
where it was first promulgated. Brown had been, 
in the first instance, patronized by CuUen; but 
from some causes, both of a personal and a pro- 
fessional nature, which it is not difficult to com- 

p2 . 
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prehend, he forfeited the gbod opinion, iand hec^Ltne 
the bitter antagotiist of tli*e doctrines of hii^ former 
friend. The cotttroversy to which this schism ga'^e 
rise was carried on for some years with gteat ve- 
hemence, and was by no means confined to the 
place where it originated. In this country the 
Bmnonian system obtained many adherents when 
it iras first proposed^ principally indeed among the 
students or youngier members of the profession ; 
while in some parts of the continent, more espe- 
cially in Italy, it was adopted by men of learning 
and science, and became the prevailing hypo- 
thesis in some of the most respectable medical 
schools. 

The gfeneral principles of the theory are few attd 
simple. He assumed that the living body possesses 
a' specific property or power, termed excitability; 
that every thing, which in any way aflfects the 
living body, acts upon this power as an excitant or 
stimulant; that the effect of this operation, or ex- 
citement, when in its ordinary state, is to prodtrcte 
the natural and healthy condition' of the fimctiotis ; 
when excessive, it causes exhaustion, termed direct 
debility ; when defective, it produces an accumu- 
lation of excitement, or what is termed indirect 
debility. All morbid action is conceived to depend 
upon one or other of these states of direct or in- 
direct debility, and diseases are accordingly ar- 
ranged in two great corresponding classes of sthenic 
or asthenic ; while the treatment is solely directed 
to the general means for increasing or diminishing 
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the exoi|tement,. withput ajiy regard to, specific 
45yfl[^pito^ns, jor ^ny ,Qoxi3i4era^jion }^xit tli,at oi^ degre^Q, 
My^i^, jfteasur,^ l^ut that of, qi^antity. Such genejcal 
v,ijew,s,and 3weeping doctrines, bowjev^r alluring, to 
the uninfonnedor.theimere theorist, . arc altpgjether 
inappUcable to practice ; and it is a subject for our 
adroiratioa how they could be for a moment enteir- 
tained by any one who had studied the phenomena 
of ^j^^ase, qr. who w^s acquainted with the in- 
tricate and coi?aplicated ^relations , of, the different 
fu^ptjons and actions of the living system. Ac- 
cordingly in this countfy^ where, in consequence 
jof thj^ prevalence of the , Cullenean school, the at- 
tention was more directed to practical than to theor 
re^ical. details, the professed adherents of Brown 
were, neither numerous nor influential ; a»d eyep in 
Ite^y,, wbeire for some time it enjoyed considerable 
populari^ty, it has long ceased to be maintained^ 
Yet ittmust always occupy a distinguished place in 
the history of medical science, as exhibiting a re- 
markable example of the force of original and 
unaided genius in erecting a system, . plausible and 
captivating in its aspect, but devoid of the essen- 
tial support of facts and observations, and therefore 
fated to share the lot of all systems built on so 
unstable a basis.* 



* Beddoes*s Observations, prefixed to his edition of Brown's 
Elements ; a writer possessed of originality and genius, but per- 
haps not unaptly characterized by Rothe, as '^ a blind adherent of 
the new chemists and of Brown." M^Kenzie^ in Brewster's Enc, 
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In connexion with Brown I must notice a me- 
dical theorist, whose general principles bore a con- 
siderable resemblance to those of the " Elementa 
Medicinae,'* but whose character, talents, and ac- 
quirements were of a totally opposite kind. The 
" Zoonomia" of Darwin exhibits genius and origi- 
nality ; but in no other respect does it bear any 
resemblance to its prototype. Darwin possessed a 
knowledge of medical and all the collateral sciences 
in their full extent ; he was familiar with practice, 
and had a taste for minute detail and experimental 
research, which, while it appeared to qualify him 
for a medical theorist, enabled him to give to his 
system an imposing aspect of induction and gene- 
ralization. His speculations, although highly re- 
fined, profess to be founded upon facts ; and his 
arrangement and classification, although compli- 
cated, seems consistent in all its parts. No theory 
which had ever been offered to the public was more 
highly elaborated, and appeared to be more firmly 
supported by experience and observation, while 
every adventitious aid was given to it from the 
cultivated taste and extensive information of the 
writer. Yet the Zoonomia made little impression 
on public opinion; its leading doctrines rested 
rather upon metaphysical than upon physical con- 
siderations, its fundamental positions were found to 

art. " Brown." Parr's Diet., art. " Brunonian system." 
Aikin's Gen. Biog., in loco. Sprengel, t. vi. p. 155-158, 315- 
334. Suardf Biograplue Universelle, in loco. 
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be gratuitous, and many of the illustrations, al- 
though ingenious, were conceived to be inapplicable 
and inconclusive. It is now seldom referred to, 
except as a splendid monument of fruitless labour 
and misapplied learning.* 

* Brewster* s Enc, in loco. Sprengel, vol. vi. p. 269-70, 
278-9. Young* s Med. Lit., p. 54-5. Browns Remarks on 
the Zoonomia, an acute, but rather severe critique. Suardy Bio- 
graphie Universelle, in loco. 
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/Si^M^'rAV 07i the stdte of practicai nieaicine at the conclusion Of 
4ke eigkte^th tentury ^Staie of medicine ^ Frarie^y* ■Lie*-^^ 
^^d—rS^o.^cf.tmd^cine' in Oertmny^ De Haen — Stata of 
medicine i^^^^taly^ SforffKigni, JBur^enus^ Rdsori^r-^J^^"^ 
demies — Improvements in pharmacy. 

^-tv iiiLE me British physicians were princiDally 
occupiea ii^ collecting tacts and recording tneir 
observations, ^ijd, with the exception of the tern- 
porary suspension which was occasioned by th,e 
Brunpnian controyeirsy, were more indent iii adding ,, 
to the stocj^ Qf IcBipTvledgQ thafl in fbi?uipg,3ys^ip3,.^ 
the continental ^h|;^sici^ps wejre^^ore. (JisjposecJ, tp..,* 
pursue the eclectic plan of Boerh^ave. In JFrance,, 
this wa&ja(?coinpl^^hjed,wi]th. t most success Ijpy 
Lieutaud. He wag a native of Prqvence, and was,, 
for some years a profps30ir at Aix; in 174Q he w^ 
appmnted^physici^an the, royal hospital at Verr 
saiUes, and finally ^9 the court of France. He was 
eminent both as a practitioner and an anatomist; 
his great work, the " Synopsis universae Praxeos 
Medicae," published in 1765, contains much infor- 
mation on all topics connectejl with piedicia^, .^pd 
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is valuable from its real merits in this respect, 
while it is interesting as aiFording a correct view of 
the state of medical science in France at that period. 
With respect to his general principles, he was an 
eclectic, uniting certain parts of the old doctrines 
of the mathematicians and the humoralists with 
those of HoiFmann and the; yit^-lists.* Upon the 
whole, however, I conceive that I shall not be ac- 
cused of partiality or want of candour in stoting 
the opinion, that the views of Lieutaud and his 
countrymen are less matured than those of his oori- 
teirtjioraries in this island or in Holland. I may 
remark, in speaking of France, that for many years 
th^ great seat of medical science in that country 
was Montpellier. Its university was established in 
the thirteenth century, and was one of the earliest 
of those which rose to any considerable eminence; 
a distinction which it maintained until it was rival- 
led ^ fey that of Paris, which gradually acquired its 
spfeiidfd reputation during the Course of the seven- 
teyitii century^ To the name of Sauvages, who 
w^s rfientibned above as distinguished for his learned 
work on nosology, we itiay add those of Bordeu, 
Baftliezi and Astruc as among the most eminent 
m^ih^eis olf the school of Montpellier. f 

Of 'the triedical schools of Germany, the most 
celebrated during the seventeentli and eighteenth 
centuries wisus 'Vienna. I have already mentioned 

* Hutchinson s Biog, Med., vol. u. p. 63 et seq. 
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the exertions that were so successfully made for its 
advancement by Van Swieten, who was appointed 
one of its professors in the year 1734. After he 
had occupied this situation for about twenty years, 
he associated with himself his countr3maan De Haen, 
who materially contributed to support the reputation 
of the university, particularly by his talents as a 
practitioner. His great work entitled " Ratio Me- 
dendi," is a valuable repository of facts and obser- 
vations ; upon which I may make the same remark 
that I offered above respecting Lieutaud's " Synop- 
sis." De Haen has been characterized as a man of 
great learning, united with much practical skill, and 
a talent for correct observation; but, on the other 
hand, he appears to have been unreasonably preju- 
diced against new opinions, and even improvements, 
in his art; for not only was he one of the most 
zealous opponents of Haller's theory, but he was no 
less decided in his opposition to the practice of 
inoculation, and to the use of various new remedies, 
which were at that period introduced into medicine, 
the value of which is now generally recognized. 
The state of medical theory then prevailing in 
Vienna was nearly the same with that which was 
taught in the universities of Leyden and Paris; 
the doctrines of the humoral pathology may be 
considered as forming the basis of their hypotheses, 
but upon these was engrafted a certain portion of 
the new views respecting the actions of the nervous 
system and the contractibility of the muscular fibre. 
In Italy, which so early acquired a high degree 
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of celebrity for its medical schools, and which still 
retains a considerable portion of its former reputa- 
tion, the sciences of anatomy and physiology were 
cultivated with success, while they were but little 
attended to in the other parts of Europe. What may 
be styled anatomical pathology took its rise in Italy in 
the seventeenth century. The individual to whom the 
merit of having opened this new road to the improve- 
ment of medical knowledge is principally due is 
Bonet,* who was born at Geneva in 1620, a^d at 
an advanced period of his life published hiis great 
work entitled, " Sepulchretum," which was after- 
wards enlarged by his learned and industrious 
countryman Manget.t The Sepulchretum has been 
styled " the Library of true Pathology;" it consists 
of a great collection of cases, in which we have a 
history of the disease with the appearances found 
upon dissection. The plan which had been com- 
menced by Bonet and Manget was followed up by 
Valsalva, an eminent professor of Bologna, and 
still farther perfected by the illustrious Morgagni. 
This eminent anatomist was a pupil of Valsalva's, 
and afterwards became professor in the University 
of Padua, where for nearly sixty years, until his 
death, which took place in 1771, he devoted 
himself without intermission to the study of his 



* Haller, Bibl. Med. lib. 10, § 750, t. iii. p. 236 et seq. 
Eloy^ in loco. DezeimeriSy Arch. Gen. de MM, xx. 158, 9. 

t HalleTy Bibl. Anat. lib. 7, § 749, t, i. p. 103 et seq. Haller, 
Bibl. Med. lib. 1 1, § 889, t. iii. p. 603 et seq. Eloyy in loco. 
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favourite pursuit. The princip^jJ works pf Mprgagni 
ja^re hii? " Adveri^aria Anatomica," his ''. EpistojIf^B 
jAnatpipicaE),''; and ii^ore esipeci^illy his grep-t pfttj^^ 
log49^.l,.pqneqtion,^i^titje(l " De Secjibu? et Ca.^^ 

iW9T!?P^HPftjP^r Ana^oini^m indag;atis; \\^x^c^^^^% 
l^pogi.tjiaplan of Bpnet's Sepul^hretum, and cpnt^ii^i^ 
tl^p pJ^s^lTY^tipns which were ^fide |:^p^h by hjiTO^cilf 
W^ >T y^^iy^v ^4 ^^ a^ays .bep^iji ;reg^r(^e(J, ^ 
^J^m}^m\ ,?f H^^ .^.^4 . observa<tipn^^ 0151 ^ a^^tP^^ 
W^.JPP^fe^Sy^Vneq^^ll^d in. extent, ^n4, a^cc^f^^^^* 

> . i TljPi?^3^ti^ti9ns .of ^urs^rius afl[9i;d^ ^^ f^yox^i^b|p 
Y W'. 9^ i ^^ P^^ .^C Wp^i^al science i^ \\,i^j, ^t, t.l)|^ 
PPWiiiii 9^( w^ :t>9W.,?i^ Trent in ^l.7.i?^>.tStfa|^^4 
fifs)lifit,^^uaapdaftepwa;ds^t ^oJogaa; b^.jy^^pp 
i^W^yyfjas^^a prpfe^spr in the university of Payji^i^j;^tjL 
Wte;F^«»pved.to Milan, .where h^^ ^^\^Xli^^^ 
B!M?mW?JxW^^. Tether an eclectiq than.;aijL^pfii^ilj3|. 
theorist, but his work is much v^yed. for the i^^t^^^ 
lUfijtipB ,whi.9h it contains, , and muph adxnired for jfc^e 
«lfig2ujtii»i^ni3ie;- in whicl^.t^i? information ^s cp|:)vey(^4^ 
Like his contemporaries in Holland, France, and 
Germany, his doctrines are essentially founded upon 
those of the humoralists, but to these he unites 
various parts of those of the solidists and vitalists, 
and has proved himself deserving of the praise, not 
only of learning, but of candour and judgment. 



* Eloyy in loco, HalleVj Bibl. Anat. lib. 8, § 797, t. ii. p. 34 
etseq. . Haller, Bibl. Med. lib. 12, § 1029, tiv. p. 424 etseq. 
Renauldiuy Biog. Univ. in loco. 

t Vide Prsef. ad Instit. Med. Prac. ed. Lips. 1787. 
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BroWA ; ' it ' was ' eilabraced by liiktif 6f the' 'Ifeiihi^d 
men oiF tliat country, and f6V*^dtfafe^'iitt^-kfctitlfc** i 
consideraMy grfeatef asdeMit:cj^6V(6r^til]/Hfc' B^^^^^ 
fhari it jposseSseS ^VM in'its hatlvetifty;' 'Itivky 
6Wy^ defended ih theii^^ublicdfdiis; btitiWai)t!5ti^iiiys 
x^ere appKed to practice, atid it tvaS n6t tiritiP th'^ 
iil^bffidency had been detected by fatal ^fei^ei-Mcfe 
that the delusion was removed.* At the fcdiicitirion 
df the eighteenth cetituiy it would sidein' that the 
fhedicd theories of the Italiiahs wete cohiid^rdb^ly 
kMh.f to'tho^e of thei 'Cullene^ii schoc^!,* and' th^t 
m Itdliaiis, like the English physicitoS;^ belittle 
(teposed to form systems of medicine,' but devoted 
ttfeihselvies principally td the cultivdtiotr 6f anaajomy* 
^d physiblogy, in addition to the( more' imttiedJaty 
st\lrdies of their profession. " 

^^•jFn^ tracing the additions and imptovettient s^ ^ 
Which the science of medicitie received 'dt!i¥ifag^*hfe 

:^'/({. ^ - ••■ ■ ;. ■ ' .. .. . . i .w: <■ : ,/in>uri:ii> 

^ *j . Rasori of Genoa appears to have been the first who made 

fii»ii :.- ' . *^^ . - .' i^ ■•. i(- ..•:-;«.) J' 

his countrymen acquainted with the doctrines of Brown, of which 
he was' a zedous adherent; subsequently, however ^^e^'JFb^d: 
r^ii^n^ from the' result -of experience, td change bin opmaitii 
and veltf otndidly andiionesdyvexpresBedvhis Mpanvvdaon oi itmt 
erroneous tendency. An ample account of the pathological 
doctrines which are at present the most generally received in Italy, 
utider the title of ** NiiOva Dottrina Italiaiife," may 1^ ionad *in 
thevaHous publications of Tommasini^ the learned prdfessor of 
Bologna. 



* k »• ,\. » 
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eighteenth century, I must not omit to notice the 
descriptions of new diseases, either those which 
were conceived to have actually originated during 
this period, if there were any such, or those which 
had not been previously discriminated with suf- 
ficient accuracy from others that in many respects 
resembled them. The various epidemics which, 
from some unascertained and unexplained causes, 
have at different times passed over large portions of 
the surface of the earth ; the endemic diseases at- 
tached to particular situations, originating in some 
circumstances connected with the atmosphere, soil, 
or climate of certain districts, or in the occupation 
or mode of life of its inhabitants ; and lastly, the 
contagious or infectious diseases, which have in- 
vaded entire cities or communities, from unknown 
or at least obscure causes, and after spreading des- 
truction on all sides, have disappeared from causes 
equally unascertained. 

The first of these classes, the epidemic diseases, 
were made an especial object of attention, in the 
latter part of the seventeenth century, by Syden- 
ham, whose remarks on them are among the most 
interesting of his works ; also by Morton and by 
Ramazzini : at a somewhat later period we have the 
valuable observations of Huxham, of Lancisi and 
Torti in Italy, and of StoU at Vienna. The science 
has been much enriched by various descriptions of 
the diseases incident to the army and navy, among 
which we may particularly notice those of Pringle, 
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Brocklesby, D. Monro, Hunter, Lind, Hillary, 
Blane, Trotter, Larrey, and Desgenettes.* The 
formidable disease which has been emphatically 
termed the Plague, as it appeared in London, the 
Low Countries, Marseilles, Moscow, and other 
parts of Europe, in the latter part of the seventeenth 
and the beginning of the eighteenth century, ,^d 
as it still exists in Turkey, Egypt, and the ad- 
joining countries,t as well as the less formidable, 
although more extensive visitations of the Influenza, 
have each had their historians ; and it is truly gra- 
tifying to observe that, in most cases, the writers 
have been more anxious to collect facts and to ob- 
tain correct information, than to support any parti- 
cular theoretical views,;]: 

In reviewing the state of medical science during 
the eighteenth century, and tracing its gradual 



* For a very complete list of works on these subjects the reader 
k referred to the yaluable work of Professor Balling all on 
Military Surgery, p. 227 et seq. 

t Hecker's account of the ** Black Death," which ravaged so 
large a portion of the globe in the fourteenth century, may be 
mentioned as a work worthy of our notice, both as containing 
many interesting details of this tremendous pestilence, and as ex- 
hibiting a curious specimen of medical hypothesis. 

I For the names of the authors who have treated on these 
topics, I must refer to the respective articles in the Cyclopaedia 
of Medicine. Copious lists of authors may also be found in 
Young's Medical Literature, a work no less remarkable for its 
learning than for the condensed form in which it is communicated. 
Much valuable information on this subject will be found in Spren- 
gely sect. 16, ch. 3, art. 2. 
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advancement, we are naturally led to remark upon 
the great additions which have been made to phar- 
macy, both in regard to the introduction of new 
articles into the materia medica, and the improve- 
ment that has taken place in the preparation of 
various substances, and the mode of their adminis- 
tration. It has been remarked that in proportion , 
as our knowledge of the virtues and qualities of 
medicines has been matured, our pharmacopoeia 
has been simplified, both as to the number of 
articles employed and the mode of compounding 
them. Accordingly, if we compare the successive 
editions of the British pharmacopoeias and dispen- 
satories, we shall find that a number of superfluous 
and inert substances have been from time to time 
rejected, and that the complex formulae of the 
older physicians have been reduced in the same 
proportion. At the same time some substances 
of real efficiency hftve been added, while the im- 
provement in chemical science has enabled us to 
obtain the active principles of these substances in 
much more condensed and commodious forms. This 
remark may be illustrated by Peruvian bark, a 
remedy which for a long period afforded a fertile 
field for controversy both as to its power over dis- 
ease, the nature of its operation, and the mode of 
its administration. Practitioners have long been 
aware of the futility of most of the points which 
were the subject of so much warm and even acri- 
monious discussion, and are satisfied with recog- 
nizing its value as a powerful curative agent in 
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certaiil disease!?, without endel^otrrin^'i;o disfeoVer 
the nature of the occult qualitiesr^on which its-op^ 
rtitibii depends ; while* the chemist htts lent hi$'^id 
iii'p(!)ftiting 6ut'a mode, by^whidh it^ actit€rpP0i4«i 
hiatfe prittdplia lA^f be pr6fcilr6d', ' detaehed*4bni 'th^^ 
infert 'ttmHtet ^ with 'Which ' it ' 'is^ ^ natufWlly • Combittedi 
The skill of the tadd^i^n bhemii^t hac^ likewise b6(Sri 
most benteficiiaUy exefdsedon the metallic prepara*- 
tiohsi ;' giving them more fixed and definite xjombt* 
iiation^v pMnting otit the modes by which tbeyi mx^ 
he ptbduded with more ease and 6ertaintyy and as^ 
certaining thfe chemical relation whi<th' they bear>tb 
other substances, so aa to ii^dicate howithey raoyh^ 
combined with them without decomposition, ,of teyen 
with an increase of their activity* ■- ' :> t 
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CHAP. XIII. 

Cursory remarks on the state of practical Medicine since the 
commencement of the present century — Difficulty of ac- 
quiring medical experience-^State of Medicine in Great 
Britain — Pathologists of France — Physiologists of Ger- 
many — Medical journals — Medical societies — Schools of 
medicine — Suggestions for the improvement of medical 
science. 

As the historian of medicine approaches nearer to 
his own times, he finds his path encumbered with 
almost insurmountable difficulties. The subject on 
which he has to treat differs, perhaps, from every 
other branch of science in this circumstance, that 
our actual information does not increase, in any 
degree, in proportion to our experience. Hence it 
follows that the accumulation of materials fre- 
quently rather retards than promotes its progress. 
In other sciences, although truth is not to be at- 
tained without a certain degree of laborious re- 
search, yet to those who are willing to bestow on 
it the requisite attention, it is, for the most part, 
attainable, or, if it still eludes our grasp^ we are 
at least sensible of the deficiency, and can gene- 
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rally ascertain the precise nature of the obstacles 
which impede our progress. In other sciences, 
when we enter upon an inquiry, or propose to our- 
selves any definite object for experiment or obser- 
vation, we are able to say whether the result of our 
inquiry has been satisfactory, and whether the 
object in view has or has not been accomplished. 

But this is unfortunately not the case in medicine. 
There are certain peculiarities necessarily connected 
with the subject, which render it extremely difficult 
to appreciate the value of experiment and observa- 
tion. In our experiments we are seldom able to 
ascertain with accuracy the previous state of the 
body on which we operate, and in our observations 
we are seldom able to ascertain what is the exact 
cause of the effect which we witness. The history 
of medicine in all its parts, and especially that of 
the materia medica, affords ample testimony to the 
truth of these remarks. In modern times, and 
more remarkably in Great Britain, no one thinks of 
proposing a new mode of practice without support- 
ing it by the results of practical experience. The 
disease exists, the remedy is prescribed, and the 
disease is removed ; we have no reason to doubt 
the veracity or the ability of the narrator ; his fa- 
vourable report induces his contemporaries to pursue 
the same means of cure, the same favourable result 
is obtained, and it appears impossible for any fact 
to be supported by more decisive testimony. Yet 
in the space of a few short years the boasted re- 
medy has lost its virtue, the disease no longer yields 

Q 2 
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to its power, while its place is supplied by some 
new remedy, which, like its predecessors, runs 
through the same career of expectation, success, 
and disappointment. 

Let us apply these remarks to the case of fever, 
the disease which has been styled the touchstone 
of medical theory, and which may be pronounced 
to be its opprobrium. At the termination of the 
last century, while the doctrine of CuUen was 
generally embraced, typhous fever was called a 
disease of debility, and was of course to be cured 
by tonics and stimulants. No sooner was it ascer- 
tained to exist, than bark and wine were adminis- 
tered in as large doses as the patient could be 
induced, or was found able to take. No doubt was 
entertained of their power over the disease ; the 
only question that caused any doubt in the mind of 
the practitioner was, whether the patient could bear 
the quantity that would be necessary for the cure. 

To this treatment succeeded that of cold affusion. 
The high character and literary reputation of the 
individual who proposed this remedy, its simplicity, 
and easy application, the candid spirit which was 
manifested, and the strong testimonials which were 
adduced by his contemporaries, bore down all op- 
position, and we flattered ourselves that we had at 
length subdued the formidable monster. But we 
were doomed to experience the ordinary process of 
disappointment ; the practice, as usual, was found 
inefficient or injurious, and it was, after a short 
time, supplanted by the use of the lancet. But this 
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practice was even more short-lived than either of 
its predecessors j and thus, in a space of less than 
forty years, we have gone through three revolutions 
of opinion with respect to our treatment of a disease 
of very frequent occurrence, and of the most de- 
cisive and urgent symptoms. 

Are we, then, to conclude that all medical treat- 
ment is of no avail? that it is all imaginary or decep- 
tive ? I should feel most unwilling to be compelled to 
form such a conclusion, nor do I conceive that it 
necessarily follows from the premises ; but the facts 
certainly prove the importance of extreme caution 
in forming oar conclusions, and still more that mere 
experience, without the due combination of well 
regulated theory, is a most fallacious guide. What 
objection can the man of mere experience, the 
rejector of all theoretical deductions, urge against 
the multiplied testimony that is now presented to 
us in favour of the Homoiopathic doctrine ? — what 
answer can be made to the Report that has been 
recently brought forwards, by the medical commis- 
sioners of Paris, on the subject of Animal Magne- 
tism ? The conclusion that forces itself irresistibly 
on the mind is, that no medical testimony is sufficient 
to establish a fact which is in itself incredible, and 
that this previous incredibility can only be ascer- 
tained by an extensive and accurate knowledge of 
the functions and properties of the living body, both 
mental and corporeal, in all its modifications and 
under all circumstances, and by a correct and 
careful generalization of the knowledge thus ob- 
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tained. These considerations, as well as others 
which will present themselves to the mind of the 
reader, may be deemed a suflScient reason for my 
attempting no more than to offer a few general 
observations on the state of medical science during 
the period at which I am now arrived, I shall 
therefore devote this chapter to some cursory re- 
marks on the practice of medicine as it now exists 
in the different countries of Europe, as well as 
on the state of some of the collateral or auxiliary 
departments, and shall conclude by some sugges- 
tions for the best means for promoting its future 
progress. 

The prevailing and predominant feeling of the 
most enlightened and the most judicious of the 
British practitioners during the period referred to, 
has been to place little value upon theory, and to 
devote their minds almost exclusively to the obser- 
vation and collection of facts. There can be no 
doubt that this is a less injurious extreme than the 
opposite ; but if the statement which had been 
made above be correct, it will probably be admitted 
that this system may be carried too far. And the 
same exclusiveness has also induced them to pay 
too little attention to some of the collateral depart- 
ments of science. In pathology and in pharma- 
ceutical chemistry they have been far outstripped 
by the French, and in physiology by the Germans. 
But at the same time that I feel it necessary to pass 
this judgment on my countrymen, I must fully ad- 
mit that the spirit of rational empiricism, to which 
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I have referred above, as the characteristic feature 
of the CiiUenean school, has produced a most be- 
neficial influence on the general state of medical 
practice. If it has, on some occasions, produced 
fluctuation of opinion, and in others indecision or 
inertness, it has tended to sweep away much error, 
and to purify the science from many of the anti- 
quated doctrines and practices, that still maintain 
their ground among our continental brethren. This 
is more especially the case with our pharmacopoeias, 
where, if we compare those of London and Paris, 
we shall be struck with the number of what we 
conceive to be useless articles that are still retained 
in the latter, sanctioned by the authority of the 
scientific and enlightened body of men who com- 
pose the medical faculty of the French metropolis. 
We are, however, indebted to France for the most 
important improvements which have taken place in 
pharmaceutical chemistry : by their method of ob- 
taining the proximate principles of various vege- 
table substances, and the greater precision which 
they have introduced into the formation of the 
metallic preparations, they have conferred a great 
and lasting benefit on the art, which, among all the 
revolutions of opinions and practices, can never be 
contravailed.* 

* We have a very learned review of the state of medicine 
during the early part of the present century from the pen of the 
celebrated SprengeL It is peculiarly valuable, from the numerous 
references which it contains to the writers of Germany, and from 
the view that it presents of the opinions which prevail in that 
country. The German physiologists afford a singular admixture 
of profound investigation and fanciful mysticism.— Ed. Med. 
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But the glory of French medical science is its 
pathology. We are justly proud of our Hunters, 
our Monros, and our Baillie ; and there are certain 
individuals among our contemporaries who are 
emulously treading in their footsteps. But any 
feeling of national vanity which we might be dis- 
posed to indulge, must be effectually repressed 
when we look at the illustrious band of French 
pathologists, when we review the labours of Pinel, 
Andral, Breschet, Broussais, Corvisart, Cruveilhier, 
Dupuytren, Laennec, Bayle, Louis, Gendrin, Fo- 
ville, Chaussier, and others,* who have directed 
their attention more exclusively to pathology; and 
when we add to these the names of those who are 
to be regarded more in the light of physiologists, 
Bichat, Vic-d'Azyr, Cuvier, Richerand, Majendie, 
Edwards, Dumas, Legallois, Adelon, Demoulins, 
Serres, Blainville, Flourens, St. Hilaire, Dutrochet, 
and others, we must admit that France exhibits 
an unrivalled assemblage of medical philosophers. 
From the united labours of these eminent men it is im- 
possible not to anticipate the most important results ; 

Joum. V. xii. p. 385 et seq. We bave also an interesting sketch 
of the progress of the science by Cuvier ; Hist. Scien. Nat. t. i. 
p. 311-344, and t. iv. p. 230-344. 

* I may refer my readers for an interesting account of the 
progress of pathology, since the commencement of the present 
century, to a series of papers in the Archives Genlrales de M^e- 
cine, by M. Dezeimeris, t. xxix. et seq. The " Dissertation*^ 
of Professor Alison, appended to the " Cyclopaedia of Practical 
Medicine/' contains an admirable view of the state of medical 
science generally during this period. 
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but I believe that I am justified in asserting that, 
so far as the practice of medicine is concerned, the 
benefit is still rather in anticipation than in exis- 
tence. With certain exceptions, but these no doubt 
very important ones, I should characterize the 
French practice as decidedly less effective than that 
of our country; dependence is placed on remedies 
which we conceive to be inert, and much of the 
dietetic regimen which enters so largely into the 
treatment can produce no effect in the removal of 
disease. In short, their " medecine expectante," 
although it may be a less dangerous weapon in the 
hands of ignorance or presumption, is, in the same 
proportion, less powerful and beneficial when under 
the direction of skill and judgment. 

If France is pre-eminent for its pathology, Ger- 
many is no less so for its physiology and its ana- 
tomy. The names of Camper, Blumenbach, Lud- 
wig, Soemmering, Meckel, Wrisberg, Reil, Tiede- 
mann, Wenzel, Sprengel, Jacobsen, Cams, Pfaff, 
Oken, Osiander, Ackermann, Rosenmiiller, Gmelin, 
Walter, and Treviranus, may be selected from many 
others, as among the most celebrated throughout 
Europe, and as having made most important addi- 
tions to our knowledge on the subjects to which 
they have particularly directed their attention. 
Yet in Germany as in France, the effect of this 
scientific co-operation on the practice of medicine 
is not yet fully experienced. The treatment of dis- 
ease is perhaps not more effective than in France, 
while it is still more encumbered with complicated 
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formulae and with antiquated practices, which in 
this country have been discarded because they have 
been found useless or even injurious.* Italy, which 
so long took the lead in all scientific pursuits, now 
oflfers the prospect of a splendid ruin, where we 
occasionally meet with an illustrious name, such for 
example as those of Scarpa, Caldani, Mascagni, 
Rolando, Bellingeri, and Tommasini, but where 
medical science, if it has not retrograded, has at 
least remained stationary. The practice of medi- 
cine has, however, had some zealous cultivators ; I 
have already remarked on the activity with which 
the Brunonian controversy was pursued, and the 
excitement which was thea produced seems to have 
had a beneficial effect in rousing the dormant energy 
of the mind, of which some traces are still visible. 

A circumstance which has materially contributed 
to the improvement of the knowledge of practical 
medicine is the publication of periodical works, 
whether in the form of journals or of the transac- 
tions of societies. They have brought before the 
public the daily occurrences and passing events in 
a commodious and interesting form, and thus by 
exciting attention to them, have tended both to dif- 
fuse and to increase our knowledge on these sub- 
jects. It is, however, very much to be regretted 

* In speaking of the practical writers of Germany, it would 
be unjust to omit the name of Franks and not to acknowledge 
the obligation which he has conferred upon medical science. 
Among the pathologists, Hartmann of Vienna and Conradi of 
Crottingen are perhaps the best known in this country. 
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that SO valuable a mode of communication should, 
in too. many instances, be used as the medium of 
personal animosity, and that what ought to be em- 
ployed for the promotion of the welfare of mankind, 
should become a vehicle of the basest and the most 
malignant passions. On this point, as well as on 
the one referred to above, justice compels me to 
state that the French metropolis offers us an example 
by which we might profit, in the number, extent, 
and general character of its medical periodicals, 
and the same sentiment leads me to remark, that 
the medical periodicals of London are decidedly 
excelled by those of Edinburgh and Dublin. 
Among the published transactions of medical socie- 
ties, the Medico-Chirurgical may fairly be selected 
for our approbation ; these, in the short space of 
about twenty-four years, have amounted to eighteen 
volumes, and have acquired a character which is 
too well established to require recommendation or 
sanction. 

In connection with their transactions I may men- 
tion the effect of the societies themselves, which, 
when they are confined to subjects of medical 
science, must be highly beneficial. Perhaps no 
single institution has contributed more to the im- 
provement of our profession than the Edinburgh 
Medical Society, which, for so long a period, has 
maintained a reputation that reflects the greatest 
credit, not merely on its members, but even on the 
university to which it is attached. It is, indeed, a 
remarkable and an honourable circumstance, that an 
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association, principally composed of students and 
entirely conducted by them, should have proceeded 
for above half a century in so uniform a course of 
respectability ; that during this period they should 
have admitted of free discussion, without deviating 
into licentiousness, and that amidst the fluctuations 
to which such an association must necessarily be 
subject, successors have at all times been found 
able to direct its progress and qualified to support 
its reputation. 

Another circumstance to which I must briefly 
advert, which is both the cause and the consequence 
of the progress of our art, is the improved state 
of medical schools of all descriptions, both those 
attached to universities or to public hospitals, and 
those conducted by private individuals. By a very 
singular anomaly it has happened, that in this coun- 
try, the highest medical honours have been hitherto 
conferred by those bodies, who did not profess to 
give the requisite means for their attainment. This 
circumstance may, indeed, in one point of view be 
regarded as paying the highest compliment to the 
English universities ; but I believe that a very gene- 
ral sentiment now prevails among their most respec- 
table members that this anomaly ought no longer to 
be suffered to exist, and that medical honours ought 
to be bestowed upon those, and those only, who 
have gone through what may be considered a suflSci- 
ent course of preparatory studies, and who are able 
to give satisfactory proof that they have taken the 
due advantage of the means of improvement pre- 
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sented to them. But whatever may have been 
wanting in the English universities has been long 
supplied by that of Edinburgh, and, at a later pe- 
riod, by those of Glasgow and Dublin. The great 
London hospitals and some of the private schools, 
especially those of anatomy, have, for a number of 
years, possessed teachers of the highest talents and 
most admirably qualified for their office; but 
our metropolis could not be said to hold out the 
means of a complete medical education previous to 
the establishment of the London University and the 
King's College. These rival schools, rivals as I 
trust they will always be only in the talents of their 
professors and the excellence of their arrangements, 
have each of them laid down an academical course 
of medical instruction, which appears to be complete 
in all its parts, and which must have the most salu- 
tary influence on the character and qualifications of 
the future members of the profession. 

The perusal of the foregoing pages may, I hope, 
enable my readers to form a tolerably accurate con- 
ception of the progress of practical medicine, of 
the obstacles which it has had to encounter, of the 
degree in which it has overcome these obstacles, 
and of its present state of improvement. This I 
am not disposed to underrate ; but at the same time 
I must acknowledge, that when I reflect upon the 
immense mass which has been written on the sub- 
ject, the result seems scarcely adequate to the labour 
that has been bestowed. I m^y, therefore, be par- 
doned if I offer a very few remarks on the means by 
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which, as it appears to me, the object in view might 
be morp effectually attained. 

This, I conceive, should be attempted precisdy 
upon the same plan as in other departments of 
science: — in the first place, by a more careful 
exposition of facts ; and, secondly, by a more care- 
ful generalization of them. In medicine there are 
various circumstances which render it less easy to 
ascertain the facts than in most other cases. These 
depend partly on the nature of the subject, and 
partly on the situation and character of the observer. 
It was the shrewd remark of a learned professor 
that in medicine there are more false facts than false 
opinions. On all topics, either historical, scientific, 
or literary, mankind possess a strong avidity for the 
marvellous. From the constitution of the human 
mind, the love of novelty is one great principle by 
which the attention is excited and the intellectual 
powers are called into action. Hence, in a rude 
state of society, nearly the whole art of medicine 
consists in the dexterous emplojrment of this agent, 
and hence it is still found the most effectual method 
of attracting the notice of the multitude, who are 
incapable of close reasoning or calm investigation. 

Perhaps one of the most easy and at the same 
time the most effective means of counteracting this 
mischievous influence, would be never to receive 
the evidence for any medical facts upon the authority 
of a single individual. They should, if possible, 
emanate from associated bodies, either from public 
hospitals, medical schools, or societies, the oflicers 
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of which may aiFord their united testimony to the 
alleged facts. Another point which appears to me 
of vital importance, and which bears essentially 
upon every department of medicine, is that nothing 
should be received without the name of the author. 
The custom of anonymous writing, which has of 
late increased to so great an extent, has produced 
the most unhappy effects, both on the state of me- 
dical science and of the character of its professors ; 
it has given rise to a degraded and depraved taste, 
no less at variance with honour and honesty, than 
with the spirit of scientific research. I will venture 
to assert that no man ought to publish any statement 
or any opinion to which he would scruple to attach 
his name. It may occasionally happen that an 
individual of a timid or a modest disposition may, 
by this restriction, be deterred from detecting an 
error or controverting a train of false reasoning, but 
the loss which might by these means be incurred 
would be amply repaid by the greater authenticity 
and the greater correctness of our medical publica- 
tions. 

With respect to the second suggestion, the more 
accurate generalization of facts, when the fiacts 
themselves are fully substantiated, — this must be 
accomplished by the due exercise of judgment and 
sagacity, and can scarcely be directed by any 
general rules. I may remark, however, that one 
obvious mode of attaining this end is to arrange our 
insulated facts, as much as possible, in the form of 
statistical tables, by which we may readily observe 
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their connection with or relation to each other, and 
may thus be prevented from forming a hasty or un- 
authorized conclusion, derived merely from single 
cases or individual observations. 

Another important means of obtaining the object 
in view is to pTeseife^ett^|)re€|tipn in>t|iq use of 
technical and scientific terms. How many contro- 
versies have occupied the mind for ages, and have 
filled almost innumerable volumes, which have 
essentially turned upon the definition of a word ? 
How frequently have /Tgnjedies t)een pri^cribe^. not 
for the fsyfliptoms, but for tfe^i/p^Aie ^pif.^..4*s€aw^ ? 
How frequently has an article of theii^aleHa ix^dica 
been"^ employed, not from an experi^ce of ks a^tial 
effects, but from some nominal property agsigne^ 
to it by ^n ijnperfect analogy or imaginajry quality? 
The mean^.tJia,t,haYe h^j^ipippofiw?4 •tc^''. pfe^ 
aberrations, to rectify the above^^^tioiidd Brcdrs^ 
and to reduce medical science te^^t^^ap^^h^iate-iaiid 
correct limits, are indeed few awd~^siffibie,iatid^'t[6t 
of difficult application. Biit were is one'' essential 
requisite^ without which they c|ji^,^g,p3f ,j|p^ ayajil^^-^ 
a xixind disposed to the receptio4ilOf^)fcrufil, 'd0terK|f»4 
ned to follow it wherever it may k»d^: tbe inquirer! 
united to a high sense of mora! obHgkfloh; which 
may induce the medical practitioner to l)eiir in mind 
that his profession is a deposit placed in his , hands 
for the benefit of mankind, aijid t}i^.t jbe iacur^ . an 
awful degree of moral /espohsibility who 'abuses 
this sacred trust, or diverts it to a base* or selfish 
purpose. 
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